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October 2 $, 1968 



An Open Letter to the Faculty of Crane City Colleges 

This is to announce the conpletion of the report on last yearns Conipensatory Education 
Program at Crane, Two copies of the report entitled Compensatory Education I and II ; Profile 
of an Interdisciplinary Program have been placed on reserve in the Crane College library — 
one can be checked out, and the other is on room use reserve, I have also placed on reseirve 
in the library a copy of the ll 8 «page syllabus for the current Compensatory Education program* 
Last year's Compensatory. Program was run within the limits of conventional local budget- 
ing^ if not less. There were no special funds of any kind available to us to conduct the 
experiment, nor was there any clerical aid available for the program. This explains the 
untidy appe^ance of parts of the report which were originally intended as rough drafts of 
articles to be circulated among the Compensatory faculty for marginal comments whi:h would 
then either be nullified by revisions of the articles or reduced to footnotes in th.e final 
copy. Some of the articles got revised and retyped, but because I am not a tireless typist 
some of the articles appear ■tjith the commentary scrawled in the margins — -s^ich is still 
better than no commentary. Thus, all of the copy included in the report is not beautiful, 
but I have tried hard to make certain that it is at least readable, 

I speak from an admittedly biased point of view, but it may be of some use for me to 
say anyiTay that I am convinced that there are several profitable uses for this report. It 
vri.ll be of value even if it is perused orJ.y to discover and reminisce about our mistakes so 
that T 7 e can avoid making the same ones again. On the positive side, it will be worthwhile 
as a record of things that we have tried and xdiich have worked so that we don't have to 
st^t from scratch all of the time. This report can provide the new teacher at Crane vri.th 

t 

useful information for his orientation to the institution since it contains a ten-year his- ^ 
tory of the remedial efforts of the Crane faculty, efforts vjhich have been expended upon ^ 
roughly of our total enrollment each semester for the past two years ( see Appendix P) 
and vnich are not likely to diminish in the forseeable future. The report should provide 
those vfno are committed to dealing both realistically and imaginatively with problems of 
remediation in the Junior College vjith encouragement because there is angjle objective evidence 

i 

in the report to refute the often heard criticism that remedial programs are all exercises 
in futility, *It should also serve to convince the Central Administration and the members 



of the Office of the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs that the various censuses of the 



system are 



capable of developing viable remedial programs of ou;' oim and do not need to have 



a program developed for us by the staff of the Urban Education Center -who promise to do 
this in a recent article In spite of uhe fact that the SRA consultants, who did the pre- 
and postuest evaluauicn of the Urban Education Program, concluded that “the significant 



finding is that the control group [Basic Program and remedial students at the Loop and Wilson] 
performed better than the experimental group |urban Education Center student^ in four of the 
f:.ve variables that showed significant differences between the groups,”^ the staff of the 
Center contend in their most recent report that “in many ways, the program offered by the 
Urban Education Center appears to have been an improvement over existing Basic Program [s] 



and go on to predict that the current Urban Education Cen-*-er program “^Jill be a dramatic 

ll ^ * * 

improvement over the existing Basic Programs©” The present report should serve as a much- 

1 

needed qualifier of both the contention and the prediction© The pre- and posttest statistics 
and other data provided in Compensatory Education I & H: Profile ^ an Interdisciplinary 

should servo as a useful yardstick against vhich current^ and future remedial programs 

I 

can be measured. 



Many i>ri.lling hands and favorable circumstances have contributed towards the completion 
of this report, Mr, ^feyer Weinberg, Coordinator of the Innovations Center, recognized the 
value of the underta!:ing and approved an Innovations Center proposal to carry work on the 
report through the cummer of I968, The summer grant gave me time to work closely with 
Mr, William Ibbs and Mr, Prank Banks in the planning of Conpensatory Education HI ana in 
the compilation 01 the sylLabus for this semester’s compensatory program at Crane, I was 
able to conclude the work while on a sabbatical leave approved by l-ir, Carl Adler and 



1. "*A major purpose of the Variable Ability Program is to provide an academic model which 

can be used by each of the eight campuses of Chicago City College, It will replace existing 
non-transferable credit remedial and basic programs into which similar students throughout 
the Chicago City College system are now being placed,’ Brooks said,” The quotation is from 
“Informality is the Pule at the Urban Education Center,” Crane College Clarion, October I8, 

1968, p, 1, 



2, Clara 3, Anthony and Judith E, Stein, eds,, Gromng Aware: Case History of an Experiment 
IS^Ks^i^dial College ^ VJork Conducted at ^ Urban Sducairi on (tenter , Chicago City^d5ege 7"j^7< 



S-968 (August 20, I968), p, 131, 



3. Ibid , p, lOli, 



1 |, Tbo^, p. 111, 



Mr, Irviiig SlutslQr who were then Chairman of the English Department and President of the Crane 
Campus respectively. Without the able assistance of Rita Gallagher as co-chairman of the Crane 
English Department in the spring of 196? vjhen the project was started, I could not possibly 

i 

, i 

have devoted so imuch time and effort to the development of the Compensatory Program, Fanny 
Chappel of the Crane College library staff volunteered her time and talent to produce the ^ 

cover design for the report, Gwendolyn Dean of the Instructional Services office scored our | 

pre- and posttest answer sheets and made several tabulations of the scores, Shirley Griffith, 

Mr, Weinberg's secretary, typed the chapter, "A Roclcy Remedial* Road," and courteously let me 
keep my Zerox copies on top of her file cabinet, I wish to publicly acknowledge my -apprecia- 
tion to ny colleagues who planned and implemented Compensatory Education I and II and particu-* 

larly to those who voluntarily contributed the articles which constitute the main body of the 

report. Dr, Henry Koughajnion ard Mr, Edward Dolan mot tho Componaatca'y faculty sovoral 
times, advised and encouraged^ us, and read the statistioal portions jof this report. 

The report goes to illustrate the old truism about the differeijt stories that Td.ll be 

told by various observers of the sam.e automobile accident. The clo^e reader will detect dis- 

i 

agreement from article to article as different teachers assess the effectiveness of what was 

done. Besides the disagreement to be expected from, a variety of reporters, there is the fact 

that som^ aspects of the program were less effective than ot?iers. It is one of the strengths 

of the program that it was subjected to continuous evaluation and that the thinking of the 

faculty and the structure of the program wore flexible enough to try something different 

when it bocame apparent that something was not working, A seeming contradiction sometimes 

arises because an author wTites first upon viiat is plarned and later upon what actually trans» 

pired (see "Interdisciplinary Componsnts," p, 80 and "Interdisciplinary Observations P, 82, 

for example) , Between the plarjaing of a new program and its implementation there is almost j 

‘ 1 

invariably a let-down^ enthusiasm in the planning stages often outstrips what can be actually 
accomplished in the day to day struggle idth a difficult and extremely ccn^^lex problem often 
conducted in a depressingly shabby, noisy, and chaotic environment (see Appendix X) without 
necessary equipment arjd materials, IVustration and depression often set in when faculty ' 
members come face to face td.th the fact that the daily practice of the program does not 

j / 

measure up to their ideals for it* What interdisciplinaiy programs for the disadvantaged 
depend upon more than anything else is faculty members t&o are idealistic but who can trim 

L ___ 



VlXl 

‘bhs’lr idv£!3.l3 uo v?hi‘t can reasonably be oirpecucd *ixi pracolce anci who can x-7ork to^eoncr as a 
•beo:.! towards the co;..ton goali the education of each student \fao corn.ss es^osctantly through 
the open door of the oor-ai’X'dty college to the liirit of his capacity and the opening of avenue 
vdiicli he can follow toward a useful and satisfying life for hir/iself and for his soexeuy* 

Sincerely^ 






‘ • . Morris Murphj5?:..„_^ 

Crane College 

Po So I have stapled a few pages to this letter which give^ it seems to me, the heart of the 
report: a condensed version of ihe first chapter giving the remedial background for 'the Com- 
pensatory Program; chapter five, the evaluation; and page 18 , A Silhouette of the Ccapsnsa- 
•bciy Education Pregrnno I have also included hhe 'table nf contents for 'idle entire report 
hoping that faculty members vdll familiarise themselves 'vi 'fch it so tMt one of the cepiss 
of the report can be consulted in the Crane library 'rfnen questions arise that are relevant 
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PREFACE 

A policy of "open" admissions, the need to preserve the 
integrity of academic standards in college courses, and the 
responsibility of the college to provide the proper educational 
programs for all students, presents a dilemma for many junior 
colleges . 

The remedial, courses already in existence in the Chicago 
City College were designed as lower level courses to the 
general survey program. The Junior College student requiring 
such remediation had in all probability learned to "tune out" 
the traditional approach to grammar, mathematics and science. 

How could a repetition of high school level instruction succeed 
after years of failure? v ^ \ ' 

^ If the assumption is made that students requiring remediation 
are intelligent, aware of social forces and can not only com- 
municate effectively but are also creative and maiy frequently 
exhibit leadership qualities, a program of compensatory education 
should be possible that would attempt to rectify 'some of the years >3 
of neglect. f 

One possibility seemed to be to offer a program that would 
deal with ideas, provide interest, change of pace, and enough 
excitement and challenge to generate a strong desire for hard 
work and intensive study. Such a program would have to cut 
across departmental or subject areas and provide educational 
experiences that the students would consider mature and relevant. 

To a faculty responsive to the need for an effective pro- 
gram of remediation and already interested in innovative ideas 
in education, the suggestion that the administration would 
encourage the planning and introduction of an experimental 
compensatory educational program led quickly to faculty .acceptance 
of the challenge. 




I. B. SLUTSKY' 
PRESIDENT 



February . 13 # ^ 196 8 
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; A ROCKY . REMEDIAL ROAD 
TEN Y^RS OP REMEDIAL EFFORT AT CRANE COLLEGE 

1957 - 1967 



As I look back over ten years of remedial work in English, 
reading, and speech at Crane College, my overall impression is 
that we have been muddling through, doing some good because of 
the efforts of some dedicated and relatively enlightened teach- 
ers but in general handicapped because v^e were not more enlighten- 



social handicapps 



ed about the nature of the linguistic and other' ' 
of remedial students. 

The English department at Crane had both Eiiglish 98 and 



English 100 eleven years ago, but dissatisfaction grew about 



these two remedial courses because (1) we were not satisfied 

that the placement test that we used (see appendix A) really 

distinguished two levels of remedial ^ility, and (2) we were 

not convinced that we were offering a ’ sequence of remedial courses 

since the workbooks that were used could have been interchanged 

without raising or lowering' the level of either course. The 

English department dropped English 98 from its offerings in the 

fall of 1959, and requested that .remedial students be simultaneously 

enrolled in English 100, Reading 99 and Speech 140. The rationale 

• * « 

for the speech component of this block program was set forth in 
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a document written by members of the English department (the 
schools 's only Speech teacher was then chairman of the Speech, 
Humanities, and English departments) and entitled Remedial 
English Prpgr^: Proposed changes (see appendix B) • The 

English department proposal was deliberated upon and given 
approval by the council of department heads chaired by the 
Dean, but it was never fully implemented. Pour major factors 
in the breakdown of this well-laid plan are as follows: (1) 

it involved registration complexities which those in charge 
of registration were not prepared to cope with (see appendix 
C) ; (2) the prpgram did not have a coordinator; (3) a 

coordinator for such a program should have been a specialist 
in both linguistics and speech — a very hard man to find, and 
(4) the prpgram was never presented tp;^the i^agulty-as-a-whole ; 
consequently, they did not understand the J^^ti.onale behind it 



The reading 
Even the heroic 



and were probably lukewarm toward it, at best, 
course was first to be dropped from the block, 
efforts of the chairman of Speech, Humanities, and English 
could not prevent the speech courses from being eroded away in 

I 

time. 

I was appointed acting chairman of the English depart- 
ment in the fall of 1963, and by the middle of November I was 
requesting the Dean to permit the English department to rein- 
state Reading 99 in conjunction with English 100. By 1964 the 
department had become dissatisfied with their single remedial 

... . . ■ s/ 

level because of (1) ! the wide range of ability in English 100 
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classes making them very difficult classes to teach, (2) 
the impossibility of preparing large , numbers of our enter- 
ing students to cope with college level courses in one 
semester, and (3) the growing concern among teachers that 
the open door policy of the institution was of little signi- 
ficance if it merely meant that great numbers of students 
were admitted only to be placed in a course where it was a 
foregone conclusion that they would fail. This concern was 
increased somewhat by a report that I prepared and distributed 
to the faculty in 1964 (see appendix D) showing that nearly 
half of the students who were placed in English 100 during 
the winter trimester 1964 had made scores of 13 or below oh 
the Placement Test (English Proficiency— Form R) and that 
nearly 80% of this group failed English 100. The English 
department began to agitate for an expanded remedial program 
which would reinstate English 98 at well as conbine remedial 
reading classes with . both English 98 and English 100 to 
create combined five-hour remedial reading and writing courses 
at two levels. 



1 1 I 



This proposal met with considerable opposition from 



various quarters. Other departments probably 



regarded the ex- 



pansion of remedial offerings by the English department as 
"empire building". There was apprehension that the. new pro- 
posal was "just another panacea" from the English department. 

/ j 1 ■ 

Some departments begrudged the mpney spent on remedial offerings, 
on the grounds that every dollar spent on remedial work curtailed 
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the regular college offerings. An influential local administra- 
tor stated his position in a faculty meeting as follows: 

"These kids have been kicked down enough, and I'm not going 
to give them another kick in the teeth by slapping them with 



a whole battery of remedial courses when they come to college." 
At another faculty meeting, an influential department head re- 
acted to a report by an academic policy committee recommeding 
expanded remedial offerings by leaning back in his chair and 
declaring, "Waal, ah'm agin it!" This pronouncement silenced 
debate on the issue; the recommendation was dropped, and the 
academic policy committee was never again convened. A depart- 
ment head who consistently denied the efficacy of remedial 
reading and writing courses in the past (probably with some 
justification) and insisted that "students don't have to know 
how to read ,’and write to be laboratory technicians , " was quoted 
by Lillian Calhoun of the Chicago Defender as follows: "Of 

course not — it's just a matter of life and death, that's all" 
( Chicago Defender , vjeek of October 17 - 23, 1964). 

Increasing nuivbers of students with educational defi- 
ciencies came through our open doors, and the Executive Dean 
began to suggest to the local Dean that we meet the educational 
needs of our entering students more realistically as well as 
work toward a transfer prpgram that would be truly negotiable 



^ I 1 

finally scheduled 



in other institutions of higher learning. I 
the two levels of combined remedial English end reading classes 

* . V 

in the proposed schedule for the fall trimester, 1964 and waited, 

for the repercussions. Surprisingly, there were none; •. i . 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ! 1 
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the combined classes were put on a single registration card 

so that it was impossible for a student to get one course 
without the other. 

The department now had the task of devising a place- 
ment test that would satisfactorily distinguish between the ^ 
levels of remedial ability (see appendix E) and of working 
out a syllabus for the lower level (English 98 and Reading 87) 
that was tailored to fit the reading and writing problems of 

t 

the lower students.* Confronted with the gap between what the 
workbook covered and what our remedial students needed, some 
of us had begun to duplicate pages explaining in detail errors- 
such as not using the suffixes for nouns and verbs and not 

' t 

using the past participle when it is needed. At this time I 
expanded these pages into a syllabus for the lower level course’ 
and entitled it Basic Facts for English . It was designed to 
meet the needs particularly of the student with strong dialect 
features in his speech and writing. Besides a grammar written 
inductively from the errors that students actually made in their, 
writing assignments, the syllabus includes a, list of 185 sets 

y 111 

of words often confused by our students and a i.ist of 100 words ' 
that they have often misspelled. There is great emphasis upon • 
vocabulary work that is designed to develop dictionary skiils 
and the habit of using the dictionary as a i|ool for better 
reading comprehension. The readings. are mainly of the des- - 
criptive and narrative types. These serve as models for related 
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ho have several 
circumstances . 



''^^iting assignments* The creative writing approach seems to 
work well with remedial students because they can write from 
their experience and be encouraged to tap the resources of 
vocabulary, idiom, and imagery of their spoken language. This 
positive side of the student's dialect can be used as a psy- 
chological counterbalance for the threat to .his ego 
that correcting errors in spelling and grammar may constitute. 
The teacher should always be sensitive to the psychological 
aspect of the student's language problems and take that into 
account in his pedjagogy. ' Students sho* Id ki?ov from the start 

T 

that there is nothing wrong with a dialect, iiveryone has one. 

The most talented people, hv*3wever, are those wl 
ways of speaking and writing to fit different 
One way of speaking and writing is called stjandard English. 

This is the English that most people learn at school. ~^ts 
main feature is that it goes according to generally accepted 
rules of spelling and grammar — and, to a lesser degree, punc- 
tuation. Mastery of this "school English " is an asset in one's 
attempts to earn a college degree and to get and hold a desirable 
job. Mastery of school English should not, however, impair one's 
mastery. of informal levels of usage already learned outside of 
school « The good teacher will sense when he must go easy on 
correction, when he must talk to a student individually, when 
the class needs to discuss the nature of dialect and the goals 

' V 

of instruction, and when a number of other means are necessary 
to _keep • the psychological atmosphere conducive to learning. 
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Basic Facts fbr English has now been through a number 
of revisions during which it has been expanded to 130 pages. 

It will undergo a major revision this semester under the dir 
rection of Raven I. MacDavid Jr. at the University of Chicago. 



This revision will probably involve contracting it so that 



the book is more manageable for 
ling facilities. 



our mimeographing and assemb*” 




I was able to report to the faculty on November 10 r 1965 
that the reinstatement of English 98 and the combination of 
that course with Reading 87 had reduced the failure rate for 
the lower group from nearly 85% to 62% (see appendix P) . In ' — - 
the concluding page of that report (included in appendix P) , i . 
recommended the involvement of other departments in the remedial 



effort. Meanwhile, a new Dean, Irving B. Slutsky, had arrived 
during the Summer of 1965; and his administrative assistant, 
Jerome Brooks, had started an experimental interdisciplinary 
program for fifteen remedial students in the fall of 1965. This 



. effort was continued under the title Intensified Interdisciplinary 
Special Prpgram (I.I.S.P.) during the winter trimester., Mr. 

f • / 

Brooks, now Director of the Chicago City College Urban Education 

Center describes this experience as follows: 

The Intensified Interdisciplinary Study Project: An Exper:lment 

1. A substantial amount; of evidence, from a variety of 
sources, now indicates that many young people from 
slums and ghettoes have been and are being deprived 
-- of a real opportunity to be educated and to educate 

'^emselves beyond the high school,, not because of an . 
innate intellectual incapacity but because of serious 
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skill deficiencies that result from an earlier 
educational experience which failed to take 
account of the importance of environment on 
mental development. 

2. The Intensified Interdisciplinary Study Project 
(IISP) , an experimental program begun .at Crane 
in January, 1966, is designed to help the student 
depicted above to bridge the gap between high school 
and college. Specifically, the IISP program has 
three objectives: a) to improve the student's self- 
image, by drawing him into discussions and conversa- 
sations that re'<real his already considerable store- 
house of experiences and that treat these experiences, 
not condescendingly, but as being of value: b) to 

orientate the student to the requirements of college 
life, by defining the purpose of a college education 
and by providing the student with reading materials 
that challenge his thought and by engaging him in 
discussions which demonstrate to him that ideas can 
be exciting and worth getting excited about; c) to 
provide the student with the means and opportunities 
whereby he can, if highly enough motivated, correct 
many of his skill deficiencies, by making available 
to him reading, writing, and speech clinics and a 
counselor. 

« 

3 9 Because most of the students delineated above have 
past histories marked by numerous educational fail- 
ures, the IISP program attempts to be as different 
as possible, in approach as well as in content, 
from the kind of program they have had. Students 
in the IISP program take one course, bearing twelve 
hours of credit, taught by a sociolpgist, a biologist, 
a humanities teacher, and a teacher of literature. 

The attached course outline shows the content of the 
one course. In addition to the twelve hours a week 
thcit the student spends in class, he is required, 
by appointment, to see a speech specialist, a reading^ 
specialist, and a writing specialist. After prelimi*-- 
nary diagnostic tests, tliese specialists work with 
each student in the program individually. In the 
initial phase of the program (the first trimester) „ 
grammar is not a matter of concern. Students are 
not berated for writing sentences or essays that are 
grammatically or syntactically defective. In fact, 
writing generally is underplayed. Rather, students 
are encouraged to talk about field trips they have been 
on, movies they are shown as part of the program (i.'e.. 
House on the Beaoh-rthe story of Synnanon; The Diary. 

♦ 

i 
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of Anne Prank) , and books they have read, albeit 
not perfectly. 

The second phase of the program will be of eight 
weeks duration and, in design, will be essentially 
tutorial. During this period, students will get 
intensive individual work in reading, writing, 
and speech. .They will attend no classes as such. 

At the end of this period, students upon recommenda- 
tion will be allowed to enter the regular college 
freshman program, the object here being to determine 
if they aare as well as, less well than or better 
than students who have taken remedial courses in 
English and mathematics. 

A major point to be made here is that the IISP pro- 
gram takes the student with his deficiencies and 
treats him as an adult; inasmuch as the student has 
in his past schooling demonstrated an inadequate 
. grasp of language and mathematical skills , it would 
seem unrealistic to expect him, suddendly, to over- ■ 
come these during the course of a remedial English 
or mathematics course. Moreover, most such students 
resent being treated as if they were still in high 
school. Despite their deficiencies, they want to 
be treated differently from tb.e way they were treated 
in essentials or basic prpgrams in high school. 

It is much too early at this point to discuss the 
success of the program described above. However, 
each of the ten students in this experiment has 
thus far shown excitement; students do not refer 
to the course as a dummy course. As tape record- 
ings of our weekly two hour seminars (really candid 
discussions of what lies ahead of the student) point 
up, they welcome the challenge and are aware if '^ey 
fail in their freshman year it will be primarily be- 
cause they have failed to avail themselves of the 
resources available to them for self-improvement. 

J. Brooks 

N.B. Students are admitted to the IISP program on 
the basis of an Otis Quick Score between 75-85 and 
an; English proficiency test. 

(See Appendix G for a follow-up survey of these stu- 
dents* later academic performance. M.M.) 
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Dissa'tisf action with was brewing in some quar- 

ters throughout the academic year. A certain amount of. 
resentment arose because some faculty members felt that this 
program was superimposed upon the institution by a new ad- 
ministration ("Johnny-Come-Latelys”) who really didn*t under- 
stand the problems. The hew Dean, for instance, stated that 
he did not see how the dialect was at all relevant. Members 
of the English department were skeptical of the sociological 
emphasis in the new program which they felt was at the expense 
of concern with the mechanics of language. This skepticism 
grew when the department learned of a proposal to place 

1.1.5. Po students in English 101 on an experimental basis to 
see how they did in English 101 compared with students who 
had arrived by means of the remedial English sequence. Some 

of the objections were probably justified, but the polarization 
of faculty on. the issue of I.I.S.P. versus remedial would not 
have been nedessary if the faculty had been more aware of re- 
cent developments in the field of compensatory education, and 
here I must indict myself as one of the chief offenders. But 
eventually truth resulted from the collision of differences*, and 
the current compensatory program reflects influences from both 

1.1.5. P. and the remedial courses. 

During the spring eight-week term, 1966, the unfavorable 
reaction to I.I.S.P. came to a head in ^ series of meetings of the 
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' English department, of the English department with Mr. John 
Fiduccia, chairman of the Speech department, and finally 
in two meetings of the English department .and Mr. Fiduccia 
with Dean Slutsky, Mr. Brooks and other administrators. 

Mr. Fiduccia proposed that a block program which would in- 
volve remedial speech courses (Speech 88 and Speech 89) to 
be coordinated with the remedial English and reading courses 
to be offered during the following academic year, and that 
' I.I.S.P. be discontinued. Mr. Brooks recommended the contin*- 
nation of I.I.S.P. with an enrollment of forty students. At 
our second meeting with the Dean, Mr. Slutsky announced that 
he had decided to discontinue I.I.S.P. and allow us to run 
our block remedial program for one year on an experimental 
basis. He said that his decision was based mainly upon Eng- . 
lish department opposition to I.I.S.P., and that he thought 
we were making a mistake. The Dean had evidently decided 
that /innovation had to be faculty motivated. This depends 
upon the circumstances, however. If a faculty is too conser-. 
vative, it is in order for an c;dministration to do a little 
prodding . 

The social science department proposed that Soci.al Science 
88 and Social Science 89 be added to the English, Reading, and 
Speech block program for the academic year 1966-67, and these 
courses became part of the two-semester remedial prpgram. Mr. 

James E. Roth (now co-ordinator of Project Coop, a federally 

# 

funded co-operative endeavor for advanced students, of Crane 
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College and Roosevelt University) describes the remedial 
social science courses as follows: 

The Social Science Department offered two 088 classes 
during the fall semester, 1966. Miss Esther Ceterski 
taught both courses, which were in no way related to or 

* t V 

coordinated with the English and Speech offerings which 
formed the remedial block. This was at the expressed wish 
of the majority, of the' department. Although I was not di- 
rectly involved itt this initial attempt there are two re- 
flections Miss Ceterski had which may be of some interest 
• to the faculty generally. The first was that no attempt 
should be made to offer remedial social science per se; but 
that a great deal of time should be spent on’ vocabulary 
(active and passive) and on writing improvement. The second 
. was her (and my) disappointment with the disposition of the ’ 
‘'students at the end of the term. She advised the students 
that their grades were merely an indication of how they were 
doing under the very low standards which she set for them in 
the course. She further advised them that they would progress 
to college level courses , not on the basis of the grade they 
received from her, but on the post-term discussions she would 
have with each individual student. Three students (from an 
original enrollment of forty) were advised to advance to college 
level work. Then, the Social Science Department met and de- 
cided that all grades of "C” or better would be allowed to enter, 
regular college 'classes — this after the grades had been sub- 
mitted. go the registrar. Miss Ceterski followed their progress 
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during the second semester and none passed with higher than 
a ”D" and most either withdrew or failed their work in the 
second semester. 

During the second semester, Miss Ceterski and I each 
taught a section of 089. We each had twenty students, some 
from the previous semester, who were block -programmed with 
^P^llsh and Speech. We also attempted to coordinate some 
O-*- our readxng wxth the Englxsh teachers involved. We were 
not very satisfied with the classes, hC^ we ve v, i because we had 



and the close 



decided to have* the students read in quantity 
textual analysis of the English classes did net allow us to 
remain coordinated for very long. We decided 



to increase the 
quantity of readings on the philosophy that these students 
lacked so much in academic experience that contact with a 
great variety of materials might contribute more to their ma- 
turation than the t>ainful, phrase-by-phrase reading of the past. 
We were equally disappointed with our results that term. We 
attempted to initiate the following grading system: P (pass 

to college level courses); E (encourage, with further remedial 
work) ; and T (terminate their pursuits of an academic career 
for Diploma or A. A.’) but were unsuccessful. We then agreed to 
have the conventional grades of A,C, or P for the three above 

grades. As a final, remark, I should add .that there are .several 

, .\ 

0168-089 social science students who are now enrolled in 
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Compensatory Education Program, part II. I can only' guess 

• * * 

how they must feel as they are now completeing their third 
or fourth semester here at Crane. Would it not be more to 
. their advantage if we directed them to other programs that 
are now being offered (e.g. Allied Health) or will be offer- 
ed soon, or to other institutions that may offer them some- 
thing which we have been unable thus far to do? 

. — James E. Roth 

A faculty conference was held at the end of the fall 
semester, 1966 , to present results of the 

first semester of the new remedial blocks. The English 
department pre and post-testing did not indicate that stu- 
dents registered for the remedial speech classes did any 
better than remedial English and reading students who were 
not registered in a remedial speech class (see appendix H) . 
Dean Slutsky's prediction that we were making a mistake was 
partially, at least, fulfilled. The prpgram suffered from 
lack of coordination for which I am partially at fault, but 
the blame must be shared by the administration who did not 
allow me any released time to undertake this exacting and 
time-consuming responsibility. 

Another complication arose because of philosophical 
differences between the English and speech departments con- 
cerning the nature of the remedial problem and the proper < 
pedagogical mecuis for correcting it. These differences 

* * I * 
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should have been fully explored before the two departments 
plunged into a joint enterprise. But some of the differences 
could not have been anticipated since my own position shifted 
somewhat during the year as I became more aware of the socio- 
logical aspects of the linguistic problem. These philosophi- 
cal differences came. to a head in an exchange between Mr. 
Piduccia and me before a newly-formed Compensatory Education 
Committee in the spring of 1967 (see appendix I) . 

The Compensatory Education Committee resulted from Dean 
Slutsky’s request in March, 1967 for proposals from the fac- 
ulty for a new compensatory program to be run experimentally ' 
during the academic year 1967 - 1968. Three proposals. were 
forthcoming: one from Dr. Schaad, chairman of the physical 

science department, one from Mr. Piduccia and one from myself • 
with the support of the English department, (see appendix J 
for these proposals) The Dean approved the English depart- 
ment propsoal and appointed me coordinator of the compensatory- .i 
•program, i called for volunteers from the Crane faculty who 
would receive full pay during the summer for planning the pro- 
gram and who would participate in its implementation in the 
fall. Six members were chosen for the committee, one from each 
of the following departments: biolpgy, counselling, English7 ^ 

humanities, mathematics, and social science. We began meeting 
in April, 1967 and had heard proposals for the participation 
of the business, physical education,, and speech departments in 
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the new compensatory education program before the end of 
the spring semester. We were unable to incorporate any of 
these proposals. The committee met for long hours through- 
out the summer and managed to work out a philosophy for an 
interdisciplinary program generally subscribed to by all 

and a plan for its implementation which worked with moderate 

• > » « 

success during the fall semester 1967, and which promises 

I 

to function with^ greater success this semester. The story 
of this prpgram, Compensatory Education I ft II, is told 
in the following articles. • — ^ 

■ \ I > ’ 



Morris Murphy 
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CQMTENSATORY EDUCATION I 

- A Silhouette of the Compensatoiy Education Program 

I. How did Compensatory Education I and II differ from a block of remedial courses? 7' 

departments was granted released time during the summer- of 
1?07 to plan the program. All members of the planning team were involved in imole- 

i ^LSatf ™d"^te . 

• B. Inte^isciplinaiy activities (shared student-faculty experiences on and off campus)* 

' 1 . ^ campus — discussion of the off-campus experiences, lectures, films, slide 

* o stud^t forums, faculty forums, student feedback sessions, 

; 2, Off campus -- walking tours of various parts of the dty, trips to museums.^ 

special facilities such as the Madden Zone Center, / 

5 

_ C. Attempt to integrate remedial English and mathematics classes with material of:' 
the interdisciplinary activities, 

, D* Flexibility in time slots and size of groups according to type of activity* 

1 . 90 students for lectures, films, slide talks, and forums, 

• 1 student for individual ten-minute reading appointments, 

• of students through the sequence of four remedial English levels at any 

time during the semester, • 

F. A group spirit that may explain in part the low attrition rate of the program, ■ 

Seve^l factors contributed to the development of group identity among the students: 
student-faculty experiences off campus led to a more intimate relationship 
between faculty and students than is typically achieved on campus, 7 

• All in toe same boat — students commisserated with one another concerning their 

common disappointment upon learning that toeir admission to college-level courses 
was postponed, ® T . 

3. Student feedback sessions during which students told their peers and the faculty r 

they liked and did not like about the Compensatoxy Program, * 

. * ‘ ) 

I^, |toat objective evidence is there that the Compensatory Program was any better than a * 
block of remedial courses would have been? ^ ■ j 

posttest scores of Compensatory students and' students 
registered in English 98 and 100 classes at Crane during 1967-68 shows little if any compara- 

n Compensatory Program was best revealed in a follow-up sur- 

to?v ^ promoted to English 100 and 101 , Compensa- 

registered 98 students at both the English 98 and 100 levels 
English 98 level and 56 at the English 100 level — one student did 

of ^he semester recommended 13 for 

for EnpHqh in? «+ English 100, Of 11 Compensatoxy Education I students who registered — 
I spring of 1968 , all made C or above except one student .ho 

^th^ew to enter the Air i?orce. Of 26 Compensatory Education I students who registered 

~ above. Of all students registered in English 101 

iSjL^n ® Compensatory students reg- 

English 101 that semester made C or above. Of all students registered in'English 
^ ihe spring semester I 968 , 53^ made C or above, but 61^5 of the former Compensatory 

semester made C or above. The drop-out rate (W 
in Compensatory Education I was n% whereas the drop-out rate 
in remedial ^glish classes at Crane during the cfall semester, I 967 was 25^* The di-on- 

^ Compensatory Education II (Spring, 1968 ) was 11 ^ whereas the drop-out ra?o^ 
re^dial English classes was 21 ^ during the same semester. 
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Philosophy^ Format^ and Key DocumentiS of Compensatory Education I 

With the aid of e^qperts 4n the fields remedial or con^ensatory Education pro- 
grams must continue as a permanent function of cur institutione They are a neces- 
sary adjunct to the open door policy of the Chica^»o City College.* Remedial pro-, 
grams or individual remedial courses should be designed to iii^ove conraunlcatlon 
and computation skills so that the student can make significant progress each 
term (the variables in the term " significant ** being the level at uhieh the student 
starts and his rate of learning) in the iitqprovement of those skills. Remedial 
programs or courses should not be exclusively concerned with those students idio 
may ultimately enroll in the transfer eurricula; but they i^ould also serve any 
student -whose level in these skills might be inqproved by such programs. This 
might apply to a student uho wishes to qualify- for transfer, vocational-technical, 
adult education, and community service programsi or -bo the individual citizen 
. idio nay not be interested in pursuing his studies beyond the remedial level. 

Building on several years of work in remedial English and mathematics and 
utilizing certain features of a special remedial program introduced by the ad- 
ministration in September 1^66, a faculty comnlttee of seven representing the 
English, Mathematics, Humanities, Biology, Social Science and Counselling staff 
were given a special assignment during the summer of 1967 to plan an Inberdlsol- 
plinary Gonqsensatory Education Program. 

Beginning in -the Fall of 196?> 98 students were randomly selected Item 
among -those ihose credentials and pre-admissions tests indicated varying degrees 
of needed remediation. A specially structured block program was initiated for 
these students with special en^^hasis upoa communication and coitpitational skills. 

A variety of instructional methods and techniques were employed including team- 
. ' 'teaching, large lecture group followed by small discussion seminars, fonaal clas- 
ses in. English and mathematics, tutorial sessions, field trips, guest lectures, / 
panel discussions, films, and prograimned materials. Notable in the e^^riment 

See Appendix J , Jor a detailed dialogue on the lii 5 )llcations of this statement. 
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was the ftee mobility within the four English levels in accordance with the . 

individual student's rate of progress* 

Students registered in conventional remedial English classes are used as 

controls; these groups at Crane were given the same pre> and posttests of English 

* « 

and reading proficiency as the Compensatory Program students* The results of 
this testing can be found in the chapter of this volume entitled ”An Evaluation 
of Compensatory Education I and II, Crane College, 1967-I968*" 

Of the initial experimental group, W were promoted at the end of one sem- 
ester of Compensatory Education to ei'^ber college preparatory ("100 level") or 
college level programs* The reminder of this section contains various key 
documents of Conq)ensatoxy Educatiw I* 
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Sx Compensatory Education Committee unanlmousHy 

decided to Inform the general faculty at Crane of the tr ogress It had mL 

t*'® ®"™®®^- I* dfclder?o lnvl?e“to 
comments and saggestlons of the faculty in .relation to that progress* 



The 

ticlpatlon 
Humanities, 
each* One 
ities, will 
considered 
the progran 
eight hours 



corapensatop- education program will bo supported by the par- . 

Department for twenty hours, and the Biology, 
Social Sclonoo departments for six hours 

remedial abll- , 

be selected for the day program. Their participation will be ♦ 

registration purposes. A modified version of 
•^credlt^^ students will be offered during the evening for 



goals: 



The Committee agreed that the program should have the following 



1 . 
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writing, oral, aural and computational 
enable the student to got a Job or a bettor Job; 
and to further improve those skills in preparation for^ 

student with an increased awareness of his 
with^it^ external environment and the ability to cope 

student with an experience that is interesting 

itself, regardless of future benefits he 
might derive from the program. 

for the thus far decided that students will bo selected 

a English placement tost, a reading tost. 

test^wUl *8st. The English placement 

The s^lfl^ ^ ^ devised by the English Department. . 

u® ®“^ mathematics tests have not as yet been determined. 

cernin^Mf^f P ® '^®*® »‘®8°>^<J Pertinent inf option IS!- 

progr^s in ?he progra^!°'®®’ 

The PJO gram will be, "The Meaning of Successt 

®“‘’ *‘‘® • Although not all of the InatruotloMl 

'^®®1'^®'^ upon, the Committee has constructed an outline 

'CWcav^f.5%?“? ®“®®®®® ®“<5 oontlnu^ with a s?tSy of 

•Chicago and its communities, facilities, and problems. The final norf nf 

solietaf ‘thleh^fdaaTSn^S^t^^ personal, InstltJtiowirand ' 

^ J 4 .^ promete success* The outline >A11 be 

Sons f?lS^ lectures, small gr^ip dls- - 

or^ir&e^&^^ii'the P®**tlolpatlo« : 
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English classes will be scheduled on Tuesday and 
oorapositlon aspects of these classes will be 
to the interdisciplinary studios of the program. The 

b^S rsLdeit to abilities In thesi clIsLsj 

dnriL ^>'0“ 0“0 Jovel to another at any tlM 

oiMi 1 the semester If he demonstrates sufficient mastery 

"®** level. There will also be brief ^ 

^*«b??i+v mS!®®® ®“^ '"'’“®y according to throe levels 

o«“o, Posaiblllty for mobility from one level to another " 

lectuMs *flima^®fiAifl®?»?®’ I’e^indor of the program, consisting of 

®“^ S'’°“P discussions, will not attempt 

ir®^® Preparation for placement. Bather, all remedial 

i? *!J® program will have the opportunity to react to the total 

oxxorlng of tho interdisciplinary groups* 

hoir« WTite to Mt, Roth, tho secretary of the Committee, if you 

tove any coi^nts or suggestions for the program. A fold^ Sciudlni * 

for^examl^tion Committee »s meetings, will be available 

for examination in the library in September. > 

V T t ■ 

Prepared for the Committee by 

James E. Roth, Secretary 
Compensatory Education Committee 

Morris Murphy, Chairman. 

James E. Roth, jSeoretary 
Carl Adler | . 

Prank Banka , ' ’ , 

William Parley # 

Robert Glassburg 
Paul Kadota 
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f’ttl*. Sciirieswwr, 1567 



_ .2k 

CPAi^tj COliiiliiGj. 



COMPENSATORY. EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Dean I.B. Slutsky 



Ca?l a“L En«H°h English Department Associates^ 

William Paricy, Humanities B«baS Kelsel 

Robert Glassburg, Physical Science 
Paul Kadota, Counseling 

Morris Murphy, English , 

James Roth, Social Science 



SCHEDULE . 



TIME 


MONDAY 


8:00 


Math-1 


8*30 


Math-2 

+ 


9:00 


Math-3 


9:30 


BREAK 


L0;00 


LECTURE 
Room 216 


11:00 


Interdisci- 
plinary dis- 
cussion 
Groups 



TUESDAY 



8r00 

ENGLISH 

CLASSES 

AND 

READING . 

LABORATORY 

10:55 



WEDNESDAY 



THURSDAY 



STUDENT 

ACTIVITIES 

PERIOD 



8:00 

SPECIAL 



ACTIVITIES' 
LECTURES, 
FILMS, 

DISCUSSIONS, 
FIELD TRIPS, 
ETC. 

!L2;00 



8:00 

ENGLISH - 
CLASSES 
AND 

READING 

LABORATORY 

10:55 



STUoENT 

ACTIVITIES 

PERIOD 



FRIDAY 



Math-1 



Math-2 



Kath-3 



BREAK 



LECTURE 
Room 216 



Interdisciplin* 
ary Discussion 
Groups 



IrELfShioago Bookstore, at 



Webster »s New World Dictionary in paperback ^ S 

Rubinstein, The Plain lUietoric , Allyn & Bacon 
Helen M, Thompson, T^ Art of Being A Successful Student. 
Washington Square Press, w 56 ~ “ — ' ■■ 

C. L. Mayerson, ed. Two Blocks Apart, Avon Library. SS16. 
l^rraine Hansberry, A Raisin in the ‘Sun , Signet# 

SJS®^Sta^ Seel^rs , PocR’et Book, 75029 
F. Scott Fit 2geraTd7 ^'he GreaFISatsby # Scribners, SLl. 

^ Reader's Enrichment Series, RE 313 
Howard F. Fehr & Max A. Sobel , Mathematics for Evervonp. 
Pocketbook, 7031 — —j. ' 



.75 

2.95 

.45 

.60 

.75 

.75 

1.25 

.75 

.50 



^ TOTAL COST $ 8.50 

proK cos? SeS ffanS buy in November which will 

* 

Assignment Read before Sept. 18, Two Blocks Apart , by C.L. Mayerson 
ALWAYS BRING THE PAPERBACK DICTIONARY TO CLASS WITH YOU 
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COr’®ENSftTORY EDUCATION PROGRA'l; CRANE COLLEGE 

•r ** 

program is to improve communication and computational, 
skills to enable the student to cope with college work more successfully. 

or to get a better job. The student will accomplish this 
goal through an interdisciplinary learning experience which will use 
teachers from the English, Mathematics, Humanities, Bivology and Social 
Science departments. Each week there will be formal class instruction 
in English and mathematics, supported by an interdisciolinary orogram of 
lectures, small, group discussions, films, and field trips, all of which 
will be related to the topics of the program. The overall theme of the 
program will be, THE MEANING OP SUCCESS: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CiTTr--... 



v> 



I. 



General Outline 

' 4 r 

Individual Ideas of Success and How the People Live 



A. Individual Views of Success 

B. Ethnic Groups in Chicago— Community Ideas of Success 

C. Social Classes in America 

1. What are social classes? 

2. Do social classes have different ideas of success? 

D. The World Intellectual Community (The World of the Scientists). 

1 . How has society helped or hindered the individual to fulfill . 
his potential? 

2. Science describes the phenomenon of change. ' 

3. Social insects attempt to build a successful society* 

II. How People and the Society Change in a Quest for Success 
.... A* Social and Political Change 

‘ I . ‘ , 

1. Immigration, migration, urbanization, and population* 

2 • What kinds of societies limit change? 

3* What jcinds of societies encourage change? 

B. The Search for a Better World 

1. Concepts of a worse world: totalitarian? Communist? 

Anarchy? 

2* Concepts of a bejtter world: utopia? equality of opportunity? 

security? individualism? renewal? . . ... 



i 




description of the guidance and counseling program aft 

C^pus. Throughout your enrollment at Crane, the Guidance and Couxi‘“ 

counseling opportunities for all students- 

groups. The guidance and counseling program serves 
the following areas of concern; ^ oeirves 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Educational planning at Crane Campus 
Personal and social problems 
Academic difficulties 

College ^ and other higher institution information 
Occupational and vocational exploration 



1 

Educational planning at Crane Campus is concerned with what is 
happening now with you and the courses you are taking. You mav have some 
questions about educational planning like; ^ ^ 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Am I taking .the right courses for what I want to be? 

vmat do the courses I am taking have to do with what I want to be? 

What courses do I take if I am not certain what I want to be? 

Am I taking courses which are right for me according to my 
preparation and capabilities? ^ ^ 

How many courses should I take if I am working? 



Cowselors are available to discuss and to listen to any kind of 

Wileys orSst"'^ concerns which you may have. Questions 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



How am I going to make it financially next semester? 
Who am I and where am I going? 

Should I continue to live at home? ‘ 

Why am I not doing better at college? 

Should I wait to get married? 



academic difficulties shor Id be raised as soon as you 

f trouble. Ask yoUrself . ' Ask your instructor. 

Ask your academic adviser. Ask a counselor: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



do I get them? 
waste? 



m I taking courses that are too difficult, or am I too 

many courses? ” ^ 

Do I really have adequate study habits? How 
Do I use my time wisely? How much time do I 
Why am I not doing well? 

Am I taking advantage of being able to make an appointment 
with my instructors? 

college and higher educational information should be an 
include^ process. Questions you may have about yourself and college may 



1 , 

2 . 



After Crane, what? 

How do I apply to get into specialized training schools like 
computer, beautician, secretarial schools? -- 

universities can I get into with my preparation, 
my capabilities, and my bank account? 

^ get some financial assistance to a college even after' 1 
finish two years in the transfer program at Crane College? 

Are there disadvantages in having gone to Crane for* two years, 
then transferring. to a four-year college? 



I 



Most of you will be exploring occupations and vocations. Soma of you 
lucky on6s know wnat: you want; to bG« You probably have boon askinc many 
questions about yourself and vocations, such as: 

1. What kind of job am I best suited for according to my capabilities 
and aptitudes? 

2. l^at kinds of occupations are growing and expanding and which . 
give the greatest opportunities for advancement? 

3. What are my interests and aptitudes? 

. 4. What are the opportunities in specific occupations? 

5. What kind of preparation must I have to become what I want to be? 

These are the five areas of service the guidance and counseling program 
offers to all students individually and in groups. The services are ,there 
for your asking. If you have any concerns / meet with one of the counselors. 

£f you do not have any immediate concerns, meet with them to know them. ' — 
They may, in some way, be helpful to you. 

The counselors are located in Room 137 , and you may meet them by making 
an appointment, or by just dropping by. Making an appointment has the 
advantage of assuring yourself an amount of time. 

. Counseling interviews are confidential. Whatever is discussed in a 
counseling session is held in professional confidence. 



Counselors are basically non-evaluative and v/ork primarily in assisting 
students (1) in establishing educational plans, (2) in' assessing educational 
progress, (3) in providing college and school Information, (4) in giving 
and intorprobing bests and best informabion, (5) in identifying special 

providing occupational and job information, 
and (7) in helping with the decision*making process. 
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^comnen^tlons concernijig the English and reading sections of the Compensatory Education//," 
Program based upon a meeting of Mr. Murphy and Mr. Ad3,er July 11, 196?; 

Presented to the Compensatory Education Committee July 12, 1967, 



RECOMMENDATION FOR SCORES ON ENGLISH PLACEMENT TEST m FORM 

FOR PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS AT POUR ENGUSH MD READING LEVELS IN THE COMPENSATORT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

SCORES ON FORM RS GRADE LEVEL OF READING COMPREHENSION ENGLISH AND READING PUCEMENT 
WRITING SAMPIE (Reading test yet to be chosen) 

5b •• 70 101 13th or above English 101 



fi6 -55 

36-145 



lOO-f nth and 12th grades 

ioo- 10 th grade 



Group D 
Group C 



(English 100) 



Grou|> B 



(English 98 ) 



2 b - 35 98 + 8 th & 9 th grades 

0-25 98 - 7th or below Group A 

English 98 levels of program would be mainly people reading at the 9th grade or below, 
English 100 levels of program would be mainly people reading at the 10th grfjde or above, 

' Summary: 

The Ideal 
on why he came 
The ideal 
on why ho came 
The ideal 
on why he came 
The Ideal 
on why he came 



Group A student would 
to Crane, and read at 
Group B student would 
to drane, .and read at 
Group C student would 
to Crane, and read at 
Group D student would 
to Crane, and read at 



score from 0 to 25 on Form RS, write a 98 - theme 

the seventh’ grade or below. 

score from 2 b to 35 on Form RS, write a 98 + theme . 

the eighth or ninth grade level. 

score from 3b to U5 on Form RS, write a 100- theme 

the tbnth grade level, 

score from U6 to 55 on Form RS, write a 100+ theme 
the eleventh or tiielfth grade level. 



Recommended testing procedure during week of Labor Day: Give all students irtiole 
battery of tests but only those who score below 5b on Form RS the writing sample. 

Recommended emphasis upon problem areas in writing in the four English groups: 

The organization and development of the theme as a whole should be emphasized in all groims, 
Or(wpsj 8 _^d D should emphasize the organization and development of paragraphs. 

'XOl, Jlelatively free of errors in mechanics, Well thought out and’ well organized 
GROW D: Punctuation Xwith erapihasis upon non«»restrictivB and parenthetic elemsrnsK proper 
.AOG+ •• subordination and modification, diction (with emphasis upon choosing the exact 

word for both connotation and ^notation) , the use of pronouns inoltidj ng problems 
in case, reference, pronoun agreement, and pronoun shift, 

GROW C: Run-on & fragment errors, study of adjectives T ucluding problems in double com- 
100 - parison and degree, study of adverbs including rthe problem of using an adjective 
when an adverb is needed, I ‘ . . 

^ 0 ^?* Problems in using nouns (irregular nouns, plurals, posskssiVe case nouns, wrong 
98+ use of apostrophe, problems in using verbs (irregular vbrbs, infinitives, wring 
use of a past participle, auxiliaries that must be followed hy participles, 
subject & verb agreement, and tense) , ft*agments that lack subjects and verbs, 
spelling, and wrong words (malapropisms), ' 

GROUP A: Some new approach, perhaps emphasizing at the beginnlW oral rather than writW 
98- composition. Incoherent sentences, manuscript mechanics, lack of capitalliation 
at the beginnings of sentences and punctuation at the ends of sentences, penraan- 
ship, plurals of nouns, spelling problems and word oonibsions caused by stroing 
. dialect features in the speech of thn studenti 
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Department of Con^jensatory Education 
Fall Semester ^Record of 



■ January 17 , 1967 
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i^ -.EXPIANATION. OF .GRADES AND 'SCORES; 
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Grades: A * Excellent, B * Good, C « Average, D ■ Poor, F « Failure 



... Criteria for evaluating writing samples: Wi-itlng samples are evaluated tov two Enellsh ' 

^' -co^el Ms“^ufSit?tt^^ oft? evaluatii, eaoh^teacher' 

'pjf.r lu ^ teacher who read and evaluated- the same set of -.r >--- 

^H4^!rt^+oo^!! ^ discuss any themes upon which their evaluations do not agree, and sometimes sl' ^- 
r^Mrd teacher Is asked to read themtheme.to help decide what, the evaluation should be. ■ . ' 

-:^is w^ing is relat^ely free of errors in spelling, gramiar, and punctuation/ 

[.'v- •. . .-I* 1» »«1 thought out and carefully organized, llie penmanship is good.' < 



relatively ftee of basic errors, (listed below), but the student' 

' ' MstHrH™ “ punctuation (particularly the punctuation of -non- ■■'•'-■ 

• ® parenthetic elements), proper. subordination a..d modifioation, ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

diction (particularly choosing the exact word for connotation and denotation?. 

■ iJon^ of^gonouns deluding problem ^ ewe, , reference, prono;^ agreement; 'and 
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writing shows that the student has problems in using nouns freffulaT* ' 
<>ubjeots and verbsj. ' ‘*>e use of fragments lacking 
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i ^ f'f -« 98^ writing-listed above, 

.^r^ds* :rL%^“:n^ert“br^^^^^^^ 

', f * . * * * ’ ^ 

jiBXPLANATION. OF THE LAST COBUMN:" DISPOSITION ' 

se«s?er/“ i-dicates what the student^ may enroll for at Crane, next 

H « Retained for another semester of compensatory education, ,. : ” • 

'allowed t7t^3^^ 98 and whatever courses English 98 students '.are!: 

100 = Student may enroll in English 100 and college transfer oourstes. ' ■ 

' \ * 

aoi- = student may enroll iin English 101 and other college transfer courses. 

“ ° compensatory education and other academically ' ■ 

"'■■■ "fcadelv ““y ha'f* resulted from a lack of aptitude fL 

the commiut e^org^^rs^J^^ t1 ^l"u‘witV;:;. L^^^Xr^^ota ' 

;r;s:,'r::ss •" 
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I PROFILE OF. THE FRESHMAN STUDENTS IN 

t ^ * 

|- THE COMPENSATCRI EDUCATION PRC 30 RAM 
j- .♦ SEPTEMBER, I967 



• PROFILE PREPARED FOR OHE COMPENSATORY 
1 .• • EDUCATION COMMITTEE BY THE COUNSEUNO 
AND- GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT: CRANE CAMPUS 
.CHICAGO CITY COLLEGE (pk) .* 




Jmvisry 29, 1968 . 
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Tho puipoee of this profile on students in the Con^ensatoxy Sducatlon 
Program is to identify the students and thereby understand some of the 
characteristics of this student population* j* 

Tho data used in tho development of tho profile was taken from the 
(l) application of the student > (2) tho high school transcript^ and (3) 
the ACT data card* The profile includes a description of tho student 
population by sex^ place of birth* High school performance of 

the student population is described by the nunber of students who have 
graduated from high school^ the location of the high school^ the Vj ,n d of 
hl^h school program, i*e*, tho track the student was involved inj and, 
the high school grade point average* The ACT data card provided^ths 
standard scores in four different disciplines and a coaposlte score of - 

i . \ 

the four* 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE STUDENT PCPDUTION 
A. AGE 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGE* 



iie. 



Frequency 



liO 

- « i 


1 


39 


6 


38 ■ 


0 


36 


• 0 


3 $ 

1 


0 


3 k i‘ 


0 


33 ' • 


0 


32 


1. 


31 . : . 


0 


30 


2 


29 


0 


‘ ■ 20 

1 


0 


27 1 


1 


26 . ! 


V 

1 


■ ' 25 ■ — 


0 


2 k 


1 


% 

cn 

CNJ 


0 


22 


$ 


21 


0 


20 


11 


19 • 


la 


. 13 


28 


17 


6 


N s 





Average Age* I 9 .I . 
Ranget 23 years (low 1?) 

(high Ifi) 
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II, HIGH SCHOOL BACKGROUND 

§ 

. A. NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 



97 students for whom data wac available graduated from high 
school. There were no students who were “fecial Students" 
or GED high school equivalents. 



B, LOCATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS FROM WHICH THE STUDENTSQRADUATBD 
Chicago Public High Schools 




Marshall High School 
Crane High School 
Farragut High School 
Others 



19 

15 

10 

27 



Private and Parochial Chicago Schools 



Cosmopolitan x 

Central IMCA i 

Catholic Parochial Schools 

St. Mels , 2 • 

Providence x 

St, Stanislaus x 

6 

* 

Other Illinois High Schools • 

Proviso East IX 



Qitside of Illinois High Schools 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 



Oitside of. the U. S, 
Nigeria ' 



Total 




f 
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II* HIQH SCHOOL BACKGROUND " 

C* Kind of High School Progr^si 

This data io ^piicable to students idio are products of the Chicago 
Public High Schools. Students who graduated f r<sa the Chicago Public High 
Schools have transcripts which are assessable* Transcripts from schools 
outside of Chicago are difficult to assess. For that reason, only the 
transcripts of Chicago' Public High School graduates were used. 

In order to understand the placement od? **tracking** of students in 
the Chicago Public Schools, may I describe how one Chicago Public High 
School places or ’•tracks*’ students. When the student is in eighth grade 
in one of the Chicago Public Elementary schools, he is given a battery, of 
achievement tests* The results of this battery of tests are used for 
placement or ’’tracking” purposes by the high schools. The following out 



off scores have been used by this hi£h sohoolt 




- Reading Test (The Metropolitan) • 


Placement 


10/ 


Honors English Program 


’ 8.0 - 9.9 ■ 

# 't 


■ Regular English Program 


6.0 - 7.9 


Essential English Program 


2.0 - S.9 


Basic English Program 


* > 

If a student is one or more years above grade level, he is considered 



for the Honors English Program* If the student is within grade level, he 
is placed into the regular English Program. If a student is to two years 
below grade level, he is placed into the Essential English level. If a 

student is more than two years behinci in grade level, he' is placed in the < 
Basie English classes* 
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n. HIGH SCHOOL BACKGROUND 



Kind of High School Frogran (cont*) 
Hath Score (Hatropolitan) 

8 . 0 / . , 
6.0 - 7.9 
2.0 - 5.9 



Placemant 



Essential Hathematics 



Regular High School Algebra 



Basic Mathematics 



For a student to be placed into Algebra^ he must attain an 8.0 Reading 
Score in addition to this 8.0 on the math test. A student ma^ take algebra 
at any point in his high school years as soon as he achieves an 8.0 score 
in the reading test and the math test. 

These scores are usedfor initial placement or **tracking*' on all in- 
coming high school freshman. Students are given the chance for mobility 
iqpwards once he is placed in a particular track. After average or better 
than average performance in the first year, the student may be recommended 
to take another test to determine his grade level. If as a sophomore, he 
is no more than 2.0 ^ars behind his grade level in reading, he may be 
recommended for the regular English class. He would then be placed into 
Regular English Freshman level. The Basic level ofEnglish is offered only 
during the first two years.. After two ywars at the basic level, the junior 
level student would be promoted to 5'Ssential English Freshman level. 

The following information is based on information gathered from trans- 
cripts for 63 Chicago Public High School graduates irtio were enrolled in the 

Compensatory Education Program, September, I967. Data was not available 

. 

for the other eight Chicago Public High School graduates. Because of the 
difficulty of assessing the transcripts of the other 29 students, their . 



transcripts were not itusdd* 
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U» HIGH SCHOOL BACKGROUND 

C. p.nd of High School Program (cont«) 

What h^pens to the student after the student *s initial placement? 

The diagram following this page will give you some idea of the mdbility 
of the students in the English tracking program* 

H(»I0RS: 

One student was initially placed into the honors level of English* 

The student worked down to the regular level of English* One student who 

started in the regular, level of English moved \xp to the honors level by ' 

% 

the time the student graduated from high school* 

REGULAR 

Eighteen students out of the 19 who wore initially placed at the 
regular level remained at the regular level for four years* One student 
moved to the honors level* 

ESSENTIAL 

Of the 18 students vho were initially placed in the Essential Ei^lish 
level, 11 students continued .,pn the essential track* Seven students moved 
to the regular track* 

BASIC 

Of the 25 Basic level placements, 23 moved to the essential level of 

4 

English* Two students went from the basic level to the regular level* 1? 
students of the 23 students remained on the essential level until thay 
graduated from high school* 

Follow xxp of mobility in math posed a problem* Chicago Public High 
School students may conceivably graduate with a minimum of one year of 

V 

mathematics* The regulation for fulfilling the math-science requirement 
is either one year of science and two years of math, or two years of science 
and one year of m a 't h* The math that the student takes to fulfi^ll the * 
requirements may range from Basic mat)i to calculus* ' 
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II. HIGH SCHOOL BACKGROUND 
D. Grade' Point Average 

The grade point averages were worked out for 39 students. The four 



point grading scale was usedr . 


1 

We 

w 

I 


3j c - 2; D - 1; F - 0 . The 


mean grade point average for the CcM^ensatory Education students idien 


they graduated fr<xn high school 


was 1 . 760 . 


The range was I. 9 II with the 


bottom being .789 and the top being 2.700. 


« 


Grade Points Average 


Frequency 


Per Cent 


2.^00 2.99 ' 

• 


1 * 


10 


2.000 - 2 . 1*99 


9 


21 * 


1.500 - 1.999 ' 


12 


31 

1 


1.000 - 1 . 1*99 


7 


18 


.500 - .999 . 




18 


N - 


39 





3h% of the 39 students whose data was used graduated frcat MgW school 
with a "C* or better average. 66% graduated with loss than a »C»» average. 
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PROFILE 

III. ACT SCORES 

. The ACT tests are designed to measure the student's ability 
to perform the kinds of intellectual tasks typically required of 
college students. Most of the items are concerned with the con- 
cepts that he has learned; they are not primarily concerned with 
specific and detailed subject matters. The ACT test has five 
scores: English; Math; Social Science Readings; Natural Science 

Readings and Composite. The Composite is usually the most used ' 
single predictive score. 

The ACT scores give a general picture of how students of a 
particular institution perform oi. the ACT tests. The scores may 
be compared with scores achieved by students at another institution, 
.or may be compared with the national norms. The scores for the 
students at this institution should be used merely as a possible 
indication of the student's potential success and not as an absolute 
prediction. The school does not have enough data about the ACT 
scores and the students here at Crane to make accurate predictive 
evaluation . 

Four sets of ACT data are used here to give a general picture 
of how students perform on the ACT test and how their scores compare 
with other samplings: 

% 

1. ACT Composite Standard Scores for Crane entering freshman 
students in September, 1963, 1964, and 1965; 2. ACT Composite 

Standard Scores for Crane entering freshman students in Sept., 1967; 

/ 

3w ACT Composite Standard Scores for Crane Compensatory Education 
students, September, 1967; arid, 4r^ Quart ile scores for Level I 

I 1 * • 

institutions. : ' 
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ll'he Q3 score for the Compensatory Education Students is 
11.04. The Qi on the National Norms for the Level I 
institutions is 14.60. This bit of statistic indicates 
that 75% of the Compensatory Education students who took 
the ACT scored in the lowest quartile of the Level I 
institutions. As a matter of information, 89% of the 
Compensatory Education students who took the ACT scored 
in the lowest quartile; 10% of the. students scored in the 
second quartile; and 1% scored in the third quartile.. 
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The social science contribution to the program was viewed 
that would permeate all aspects of the semester with the except 



INTERDISCIPLINARY COMPONENTS 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 




the mathematics classes. There was no attempt to make any jart of the 



learn a certain set of social science concepts or methods. Instead, 
lectures on topics of normal concern to the social sciences were 



group discussions . In connection with Th^ Status Seekers further 
lecture and discussion material on the topic of success and lectures 
and group discussions on social classes in the United States were 
presented. Those topics considered in the biology lectures and the 



and discussions of the social ramifications of the scientific content 
presented; e.g. population, disease, heredity, the limitations which 
society places on the individual, even the individual of scientific 



This direction continued throughout the semester with all instructors 
participating. We were concerned primarily with the modern, industrialized, 
urban society of which we are all a part and we felt that individual 

T • 

analysis by any instructor or student in the progtam would be valuable 
stimulus to the students. We encouraged students to develop their 
critical thinking skills and to make intelligent and logical evaluations* 
of various aspects of modem society and to make those eveluat ions known. 



program a remedial social science class or to insist that the students 



presented as the readings and the plans of the program seemed to 
indicate. For example, what success meant to the two young men who 
spoke in Two Blocks Apart , to the individuals in Raisin in the Sun 
and "Death of a Salesman" was considered appropriate for lecture and 



assigned readings from Microbe Hunters w ere also the subject of lectures 



.genius, etc. 
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V/e had a number of different lecturers and different ■ • • 

styles of lecturing- in the course of the semester. Some 

hut 

were more successful than others.^ student response- was 

also divided on which style they found most beneficial to 

learning. However i student opinion of the lectures per se 

• was- quite negative, and, as an observer, I found the quality 

♦ 

of attention quite poor, A degree of success u-eon occasion 
can be attributed to the use of filmstrips with the lecture, 
a detailed printed outline carefully adhered to, .or some . ' 
student input, such as wit ten or oral questions to the ; 

speaker. Student panels were received with close attention. 

The following factors may partially account for the 
weakness of lectures as a part of the progra.m: l) A great 

. ' f 

.gap existed between the vacabulary generally used by most 
of the teachers and the listening vocabulary of the average 
comp, ed, studdnt, 2) llany times a simple vocabulary was 
used as part of a fairly high level of abstraction, i,e,— 

"The public recreational facilities along waterways'* (beaches),. 
3) Most comp, ed, students have very poor listening skills. 

They do not know how to listen for the organizing ideas and 
e one, two, 'three 'of the structiire. There was no instruction 
to remediate this deficiency,^ ^l)s here \ms a lack of real 
c onnection, between one speeJcer and another. It was not an 
inter-disciplinaiy program so much as a multi-disciplinary 






program, 
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Our Tilans Tor next semester include havin/j a \7eekly 

I.jjT Journal film wnich presents a current social T)rol5lem 

. in terins of , the people the problem presses tjr.on. All the 

teachers will preview this film every week and discuss to- 

• 2 :ether what concepts and facts can he tied in with this movie 

and what activities in math, English, and discussion groups 

should he carried out. The objective of the lecturer will he 
% 

to focus the movie as a problem or set of problems and ask 
the students in discussion groups to try to solve it or suegest 
action tov^ards a solution. At that point, the teachers all 
become a resource that students will have to learn how to use. 

The library should also prove indispensable at this stage. 

The lecturer oan sometimes function as a tester of solutions. 

ihe theme for next semester may be called “Confrontations", 
The confrontations in these movies may be black and white, 
the powerless with the powerful, young and old, female and male, 
psychotic and normal, or others. The confrontation for the 
student will be with other points of view, which sounds simple 
enough, but we have found students in this program initially 
reluctant to share views, particularly if any variety or 
conflict is imminent, w would hope to put the student through 
a series of "other skins" in his role as problera-solver. • ^ ^ 

It is my hope that the lectures will be more successful 
second semester because they will be geared to a concrete 
situation presented in’ the movie. Also, they must be ilreotei 




to the students and clarified by student feedback since the 
students are required to respond to lectures with a "solution 
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There may have been a natural tendency . last seraester to * 
lecture to the seven or so other teachers in the rpora. This 
certainly influenced ne the tv^o tiTues I, was a panel neiJiber. 

So lectures in the coming semester should attain a connection 



•I 









' l' 



with the student* s thought processes » the connection that 

• « I 

distinguishes commuhication from' one-way noise. 

In addition, coherence my he achieved next semester 

because we have limited the topic content to social science 

* » ' • ^ 

•' and hope to come at .it with the tools and, ma.terials of our 

r * ' • 

■ other disciplines. Consider an example; The problem presented 
is that the aged feel useless and are considei-ed functionless 
in our society. What shall v;e^do with them or for them or 
about them? l^r. Koth might focus on, the social attitudes 
and the mechanisms and media through which these attitudes are 
brought to bear on the individuals idea of himself. As a 
biologist, Mr. Banks might show us what ways and to what 
degrees age affects function. In }5nglish class we might read 
John bteinbeck*s '*Leader of the People" and role-play some 
alternative endings to the story of the young boy and his 
grandfather. A group of students could read some current 
articles on plans for dealing with the retired population .and 
then present a debate for the large group. In the course of 
their reading, they may need guidance from the' math teacher 
to interpret data on numbers of peopl.e, from their counseling^ 
class to interpret job categories, and from their IDiiglish 
teacher or the librarian to locate, materials and understand » 
VooaTjulary. Mr. Glassljurg may make up some- word probieras • 
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using some data on the aged as a means to hifj end of teaching 
the ijarticular arithmetical i^rocesses. In, fact, all the content 
^ the program is a ’-neans to learning the processes of 

which would make them 



and expression which wouia maxe 

:\ -;(iU /A<Q^etant to leahu anything. In a sense, the content is the ' ‘ 

xfZc^siji 

to think and express. V/ith this philosophy, we 
i^j^ought as much student opinion as possible from last semester* s ’■ 

and we* 11 leave room for choice of films and sub-topics ^ 






students from. the next group. 
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Discussion Groups 
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« 



It is difficult to discuss these groups because they varied so vddely* 

Each set of teachers had their own objectives and conceptions of what a 

discussion group should accomplish, so the variance \ias necessary and good* 

I can only c^borate on the 'method of 1-Ir, Parley's group in which I was 

partner teacher, V/e felt that the discussion group belonged to the students, 

and it was our job to plant the responsibility firmly on them. They had to 

raise the issues to be discussed first of all, vdth the understanding that 

% 

they should relate to the lectures or field trips in some way. We asked 

I 

^ questions or played devil's advocate to deepen the issue and to keep the 
discussion developing ya ther than fragmenting. In the beginning it took 
a while for the students to realize that it was theirs, .but then the idea 
' took hold, and it was one of the most interesting and valuable groups I*ve " , 



•: ever been part of , 

' ' ' , 
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Rio Id Trips 
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Students in tho Cenponsatory Sduoation Progrcja irent on tv/o field trips last 

cor'.ostor, one in October and the other in January. They v;oro both v;oll-attcnded 

and ucll-rooeivod, and 1 uould hope for noro in the future. Tho first v;ao a v;alk« 

' . . . 

, in^ tour of tho Mid-South Side of Chicago, the purpose being to acquaint our students 
ui oh t;io varied and olianging face of the city s.s v/ell as some of its problems and 
issues: areong them deteriorating neighborhoods,^ tho destructive effects of 

'■ urban renovml on tho identity, stability, and continiiity of o'lthnic coemnities, . • '! 

and tho posciolo incowpataoility of stroaralinod glass— and— ste 3 I nodorn apartnent 

r 1 

' buildings vath the psychological needs of people living within then. The tour 
began at Prairie Shores and the Michael Heese .Hospital and ended on the coaous of 

’* i * ' t 

' tho Illinois Institute of Technology vath stops at Lalce^ Moadov;s,, on art photograpliy 

***** ^ ' ' 

. gallory on plst Street, and four rov; houses at p21^' South Cal^et A^^uo designed 

'• !. Franlc Lloyd V/right for upper-iaiadle class people ^hoj i ^ntrencly d in the neighbor— 
hood. Tho trip was an appropriate one since it came at a time when we wore discussing 
; individual success in oji urban setting. It also provided a visual introduction to 

V < 

• ' the theme of social change later presented in tho course. And Mr. Faricy provided 

‘j » " 

_ us vath an extensive introduction, including a history of the area, full descriptions 

of all Soops along the way, and questions focusing attention on concerns of inner— ; 1 

city life. Tho second trip, to the Art Institute, v;as to acquaint students vath 
* • 
the process of aesthetic change that parallels cliango in Society. The preparation 



i ’ t : M * 






yyaspoffrthan adequate: Mr. Faricy lectured tho students on hov; to vievr paintings 

and analyzed slides of famous paintings to illustrate his points. The students 
seemed extremely responsive to v;hat they saw at the museum. I was bothered, however, 
by cements that the, trip should have come soon ax’ter the first in order to provide 
‘ continuity botvraon the modem archctecture on the South Side and tho modem art at 

\ - A- ' ^ . * 

I, * # , « 1 » 

I' tno- Art Institute. opinion is that v;o teachers liave inadequately related tho 
, . trips and prograia 'themes. In fact, little was made of tho trips once' they v;oro 
; over unless done in individual discussion groups or English classes.* We should have ; 
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our otuooi.to roU'.uod 'ote'o tl,o urooc.o of oooir.1 .r,C no-i juct • 
c:;c-,:-.o-iio o:ra,;.o vmo bolus oluaioj. Port of the r-l-oblon olor.:o frou tbo foot tiuit 
uo Oid r.ot !.(\VC a clearly dofinod and adequately doveloyod prosstuj theno. «fho 
ireanlns of S;ooooo! fho Individual and the Oity» londo itoolf to too nany conoernB 
-CO 00 really ueofal. ffiio result iiao that uo o!:ii;iBod tho ourfaco of a groat ’ 
variety of topics, ransing fron the o_arly history of Chicago to the Vietnam 
confiict, and ooncludod very little. HopoxhUly nort somostor v,o will to-o a scrioa 
of i-olatod and spocifio issuos along with several supporting field trips that our 
students can respond to in sufficient depth to bo intellectually satisfyinc. ibrhaps 
«io trips can even be used to susgest questions and answers necessary for leanjl 
Ing *tho iiocnniQuos o? problom solving# 
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EXAMINATIONS 

•k 

•mere were four examinations given to ail the students in the program 
during the course of the semester, 'me first dealt with the readings, 
lectures and films of the first four weeks; including Two Blocks Apart. 

in the to. TTie Great Gat sby , Tn« Status . Seekers, the films "Raisin 
in the sun" and "Death of a Salesman". Tbe second examination included 
III the readings assigned from Micro^ toters and the lecture and film materials 
presented by Mr. Banks during areroximately the ^econd four weeks of the pro- 
|/|^|gram. The third examination was concerned with ^e bobk ' Animal Farm and the 
|||animated film of that book. The last examination dealt ;|ith^the lectures and' 
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'.^iJijreadings around topics in the Eric Hoffer book, Tlw True 



Believer (gee Appendix H), 



of the multiple choice 





These examinations were all objective and general: 

■variety, although there were some true and false and mitching items as well. 

“ “ l«ss emphas i. s shnii1 d- he -p^taoed-en.-th.i..; -±vpe 

b e included in future examination.. i„ order '' 
to prepare the students in the program for the kinds of work they might expect " 
from college courses, some attention must be given to objective examinations ' 

problems they pose. But, it is my contention that these tests should 
also participate directly in one of the major goals of the program; that of ' 

. helping the- student i mprove his commu nication skills. ' 



Of the four tests giVen. I believe the first two were the most successful, 
g Tliey were longer, covered more material, and placed a heavier burden on the 
g students to prepare for them. One con^laint .the students had concerning tte 

S-i! “ overproportionate number of questions came from' 

g the lectures than on the assigned reading. This, was- trua and probably should 

f . be avoided i" the future, although this does happen in college courses from ' 
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Finally, I am concerned with the results of these four examinations* 

The grades given were based on a normal distribution curve and the students 

• I 

were informed that' their grade reflected how they did in relationno the 
other students in the program. They were told that this was in no way an 
indication of how they might do if they had to compete with students in the 
college courses here on campus. They were not given a percentage grade 
either. I believe that some concrete grade reflecting what the committee 
f thouglit the test paper would receive in a college course should have been 



1 I 1 

test. This might 



^included in the test results of each student after each 
lave been a more realistic procedure and might have helpi 
their self-evaluation during the course of the semester, 
contributed to a better understanding of their ultimalje placement by the 
committee at the end of the semester* 



ed the students in 
And, it might have 
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Let me explain first that there were several students in the program last 
semester who received a but who were not advanced to college level work 
either of the English 100 variety or 101. They ^^^not understand that, but •• 
hope we could. This, in fact, might be a good time to repeat my opinion^thut 
grades should not be used for final disposition' at all. And, from what I hear 
and see over the last several, years, grades compatable with grades given in 
remedial classes outside the program would be very inappropriate bases on which 
to judge student potential and writing abilities. 

;j.E.R. ' . . ' 
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Coordination of Interdisciplinary Aspects 
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• The goal of presenting the student vdth the means or power of de- 
veloping understandings and skills needed in diverse fields was not 
achieved* It would seem that too many faculty members from diverse fields 
were projected at the student in too short a time* Not enough time was 
given the student to contrast, compare and then generalize* In fact the 
goal of developing skill in logical 'reasoning was ignored even in cases 
where the opportunity was most apparent* 

It seems clear that most of the faculty hours contributed from the 
^ fields of biology^ humanities, and social science was inefficiently em- 
^ ployed mainly because there were too many confusing sets of facts pre- V 
sented* It also seems clear to me that we need less time spent in each . 
of these disciplinary fields and more time in connecting them by con- 
centrating on pommon concepts and methods of thinking; that is^ there 

should be more time spent on coordinatiqn# 

• ' * * . . > - 



u 1 



Although I would not judge myself that harshly, the general point 
■y about more and better coordination is very well taken. I also believe 
we are doing something positive about it this semester and will have ■ 

a much more highly integrated program. , ‘ ‘ 
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ST46LISH GROUP A 






This English class had much better attendance and promptness than my 

non-compensatory ed* classes. Six students of my final thirteen never 

missed a single class session. The gains made on the 70 point grammar-usage 

* 

tests were as follows: 0,0, 4> 8, 10, 11, 13, 23, and 38. The 

last score is dubious in its authenticity. Gaivs made on theme placement 
(98-, 98+, 100-, lOOf, 101) were as follows: four stayed the same at 98- , 
two stayed the same at 98+, two went -’rom 98- to 98+, one went from 98+ to 
100-, three went from 98- to 100-, and one v.'ent from 98+ to 100+. Thus six 
showed’ no improvement in writing, three showed one half course level iio- 
provement, and four showed one whole course level of improvement. 

This was the bottom English group of a four-level stack, and the results 
are not disappointing to me on the basis of two hours a week, but I think 
we can 'do better with a little more time. It is interesting to note the 
grammar usage improvement despite the absence of text and drill. 

Vie worked on two fronts in the English class: subject-verfe agreement, 
variance from which is the distinguishing language feature of a 98 student, 
and theme-writing, as a whole process. For the subject-verb agreement 
problems I made up a card game of nouns and verbs and supplemented that 
practice with a continuous stream of exercises in which students made up 
sentences of their own according to specifications whicj^ would keep them 
in the present tense, where the agreement problem lies. As for theme-writing, 

V 

it was apparent that none of the students had the slightest idea how to 
achieve several sentences on the same topic, not to mention coherence or 
unity. So we wrote a class theme togethei" that went through many stages from 
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topic choice to last revision, vdth the students duplicating each step with 
a topic of their own. In the beginning we wrote on topics from the program, 
but my group being the lowest and the material being out of their reach in 
both oral and written forms, it soon became obvious that they had no 
understanding on which they could base their e:xpressions. We also tried in 
English class to go oveip some of the early readings— “The Burning Question*', 
The Great Gatsby (vje held extra-curricular sessions with a recording of the 
book), and Status Seekers to e::tract the main ideas, and this was not fruitless 
however, with only two days a week to work on such massive deficiencies, I de- 
dided to discard this reading skill work in favor of work on writing. Next 
semester we should be able to include both. 
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Group. B 

I feel that the program as a whole had one very serious drawback 
vrtiich reflected in .the English class= and that was' that not enough 
time was scheduled in the program for English- I feel that one 
resait of this was that I neglected to give the students » sufficient 
background in grammar and I s^ a reflection of that in the performance 
or rather the lack of performance in the RS test. I do, however, feel 
ttiat my students improved in theme writing, at leaat in terms of 
organization and coherence^if not in grammar- 

One of the good elements of the program was the use of full length 

books and films, as well as the three field trijr^ I think our discus - 

y ' V I » 

sions of them enriched the English class and served as gcod material 



of the English 
devote to 



for themes- In most cases the readings assigned outside 
class left me wit)i proportionately more time in class to 
writing, but as they led to discussion during class tiije, they also 
slanted class time away from grammar. 

I would also like to comment on the selection of the novels and 
other books as I feel tlmt their selection is crucial in whether they 
enrich or demoralize the program- The True Believer is an example of 
the latter. The difficulty of the material was such that we spent two 
English classes just in explaining the book^ (I do not feel that the 
students understood the book at the end of the discussion.) ^ A book 
thaVldifficult destroys student morale. ' Other than this particute 
book the ^others were acceptable, ranging ]|rom good to excellent-.' 
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One other drawback in the English) program was the text. The Plain 
Rhetoric - I feel that the use of the Basic Facts alone would have 
been preferable for the >3 sections* Because the. students liad purchased 
The Plain Rhetoric 1 felt obliged to use it* Of course, our assumption 
in having the students buy the text was that all students should havid 
the same text because classes would be fluid and students would move 
from one English class to the next* Actually, (and X think this indicates 
the accuracy of our placement) relatively few students changed classes— 
not enough to insist on uniform texts* Another situation also based 
on the idea of student mobility was the difference in class size- A more 
uniform distribution numerically among the English classes would have 
improved my class and been fairer all acound* 

I have limited my comments mannly to the English section of the 

I • » 

program but I would like to make one comment on this "type** of program* 

I feel that one of the problems of this type of e3q}erimental program is 
that it demands a great deal of commitment, especially in terms of 
the committee that develops it- I feel that one problem— which is not 
the fault of the faculty— is that it is difficult to ask for this 
kind of commitment idien there is no guarantee that the program will be 
continued or that successful innovation will be incorporated into 
existing programs* 
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English Group 0 

In accordance with the main goal for the program, that we should enable oUr 
students to improve their reading, writing, oral, aural, and computational skills, 
the planning committee directed the four English groups to concentrate upon gram- 
mar, syntax, and pimctuation as vrell as the organization and development of the 
whole theme. ' In particular. Group 0 (lOO- writing level) was to assist in the cor- 
rection of run-on sentences and fragments, the study of adjectives including 

problems in double comparison and degree, and the study of adverbs including the 

* 

problem of using an adjective when an adverb is needed as well as to emphasize par^, 
agraph organization and development. We further assumed that the themes written . • 
by Group 0 students might contain many of the errors that abound in papers by 
Group A and B students (i.e., incoherent sentences, faulty capitalization and end-, 
of— sentence punctuation, spelling errors and word confusions caused by strong 
dialect features in the speech of the student, and faulty use of nouns and verbs^# 

It was felt, however, that these errors probably resulted more from haste or .care-^ 
lessness than from the lack of either knowledge or proper' habits, and they cer- 
tainly wCuld not consistently appear on a majority of papers* They could be cor- 
rected most easily in brief class discussions and exercises, individual conferences*- 
« — 

or marginal notes on themes* The placement writing samples of four students wer©'.' 

evaluated at the 98«f^ level, but these students had high .enough scores on their 

grammar and reading placement tests to justify placement in Group 0. 

In general, most of the twenty-two st-.dents staurting the semester resembled 

the profile of the ideal Group 0 studenti scored from ^ to 45 on Form RS, wrote 

a 100^ theme, and read at the tenth grade level. Except for the four. who wrote 98f- 

papers, all wrote at the IGO— level. Six scored betv/een 29 and 55 Form RS 

< / 
whereas two scored between 4<5 and 50* The three students scoring the highest" 

grades on Form RS mastered the necessary writing skills well enough to be promoted ^ 

Group D mid-^ay through the term. On the reading test one student -read at the '• 
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7*9 grade lcveX> four at the 8th level » three at the 9'th> nine at the 10th> tvro . ‘ 
at the 11th, one at the 12th, and two at the Ijth. The average of all beginning ' ' 
reading scores was grade 10«2. Near the end of the seinoetor three ' students were 
promoted to Group 0 from Group B, having begun the semester with scores of 
and45 on Form RS, wrote 93V themes, and read at the 8th grade level* 

In order to determine their progress in the program, all students were re- 
quired to take a second battery of placement tests, the same of similar to the 
first set* The yesults in Group 0 left much to be desired and suggest that expan^ 
sion of and/or changes in program goals, teaching methods, length and number of 
class, texts, and/or testing methods are in order for next semester. Concerning 
the second administration of Form RS, we hoped that most of the Group 0 students 
would score between h6 and indicating a placement^ of 100 4*» Nine students 
who had scored below 4^ on the test, in September scored between h6 and 51 "thiB time* 
Eight more made slight improvements and scored between 5^ and 45* Only one student 
scored fewer poinis the second time around, dropping from j4 to 27* . Four students 
did not take this test or for that matter the end-of-somester writing sample and 
reading test. Lest we rejoice at ou in good rsrmw, be informed that the greatest 
improvement was only 12 points and made by a student who vxent from 100— to 101 
level in writing. The average improvement was only 5*5 points. 

On the second writing sample only six students made any improvement! two 

i ^ 

• students went from 98+ to 100-, tvfo from 98+ to 100+, and two from 100- to 101* 

Seven students remained at the same level, in all Ixit one case, 10(^» Unfortunately, 
five students lost ground! four wont from 100- to 98^ and one went from 100- to ■ 
98-* Three of those who declined did little or no work during the semester, one 
. did hie work but seemed unable to reflect in his ihemes knowledge of ’grammar and 
syntax, and one lacked the necessary notivation for success in writing. Sinqe Mr* 

I » . 

I4irphy conduefcod ci rocidliif^ Icxborci'bory froxii ■tho English cl&ssssf ho Is In 

the beet position to discuss tho results of the second reading comprehension tost* 

I . ^ • 

Tho three students who wore with Miss Gallagher until tho last two or three weeks 
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of tho oomectsr scored 42 (55 on tho firotj, k6 (4l), and 47 (4?), on Fora RS; they 

wrote 100+, 100-, and lOOf papers respectively (recall that the three wrote 98f 
papers in Septombor)* 



Accounting for such varied performance in this pot of academic stew is diffi- 
cult since several important influences combined to produce a wide range of effects! 
on different students at any given time and on tho individual student over a period 



of time I the program, especially tho lack of time needed to implement it,, the 

students themselves, and the teacher* s knowledge (or lack of it) of his students* 

needs and the methods necessary for meeting themi Group C met for two periods per 

week one on Tuesday and one on Thursday, each lasting on hjur and fifteen minutes. 

Two and a half hours per week is now deemed inadequate for covering several import^ 

ant functionsi relating language studies to the program as a whole, especially to 

the interdisciplinary lectures and reading assignments; allowing time for periodic 
% 

in-ibass writing assignments; directing discussions of sample well-written paragraphs 



and students* themes; supervising and discussing in-/cass mechanics and composition 
exercises; and meeting \iith students in individual conferences. Add to this pot 
pourri students whb lacked in motivation and positive self-images- (having,, in fact, 
little or no imago 'of themselves as writers and for whom the process of writing ■ 
is as foreign as the professional jargon of many academic disciplines is to me); 
also^add that many of our students grow up in an oral rather than a writing culture, 
making the problem .of' turning out skillful readers and writer at best a frustrating 
one. Furthermore, ^anjr young students seem to think of writing as an ex;tontion of • 
■their personabities! and should be as spontaneous as possible. For such students, 
the need in expository writing for self-conscious structuring and supporting of 
ideas is at least confusing a^id at most insulting. Quite possibly they might feel 
that no border exists between one’s being and one's words and, therefore, any cilti- 
cism of tho ^ttor is a criticism of tho former. < • 



In planning thp English class on tho heels of siinilar speculation, I felt that 
most of our studont| had had the study of grammar and other aspects of mechanics' • 

high school. Little progress was made partly because the "rules* 



forced upon them in 
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are so often taught as ends in themselves rathor than as linguistic components 
functioning in dofinablo ways in inoaningful sentence and paragraph patterns. 
Rirthormoro, the ability to name and describe parts of ppeoch does not automatically 
enable a student to structure them in the patterns that communicate his thoughts 
and feelings to others. To this end I thought to introduce the class to exposi- 
tory vrriting as a process and not just as an object, in hope that they vrould begin 
to thiidc of writing as something that a person does after careful planning. 

Specifically, they \rere given assignments designed to acquaint them with the methods 

« • 

for selecting and limiting topics, selecting topic sentences, and organizing and 
presenting supporting details. Unfortunately, the students' unfamiliarity with 
such theme planning required Qxtensive explanation on my part and activity on their, i. 
part. But rarely was there enough time^and I too often retreated to the lecture 

. I 

and question-and-ansvrer methods, relying on student conferences in my office and 
marginal notes on themes for the correction of individual problems. I feel that 
most of the students in regular attendance improved their theoritical knowledge,, 
of paragraph and therf construction but that the semester ended before they could 
be taught to apply this^insights in their writing. Time seems to have worked against 

* • i 

us in another way. Most of the writing was done out of class vrhen students had > 
time to organize their thoughts. However, the writing sample was both timed and 
extemporaneous* 

Plans are now being made to overcome these limitations, the most important 

* 

being that English classes vdll meet three days per week for 65 minutes each day. . , 
Next, printiples of good writing will be determined inductively through fi*equent 
student discussions of their ovm writing. Specifically, I plan to have students 
discuss issues and problems arising in the interdisciplinary \rork. and then assign 
themes suggested by those discussions. This lias the advantage of helping to make 
writing an integral part of problem solving, rather than an end in itself. While ^ 
homev^ork themes are being written, frequent skill-building exercises Will bo com- 

I 

pleted and corrected during class periods; while this is going on, I can meet with 
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students in individual conferences. Ifereovor, Mrs. Kessel, the bther-English 
teacher in the program, and I have chosen an anthology of higlv-intorest readings 
accompanied by a workbook with exercises designed to reinforce writing and thinking 
We also intend to bring our classes together when the team-teaching 
method is considered appropriate. For example, one teacher could lead a large 
group discussion of etudent themes projectid onto a movie screen while the second 
teacher could work with small groups of students making errors in grammar or 
mechanics that can be corrected in a few intensive sessions. 

, The Compensatory Education Program as a whole provided its English components 
with some significant conditions that are completely missing in separate remedial 



classes. Several students this semester were promoted to higher levels within the 



program as soon as they proved capable“bf' handling mow difficult work. It is 

. ■ i 

quite possible for a student to go from 98- orf to 101 in a single term. PUrther- ; 

1 . , ' ' 

^ore in comparing my students in the program idth their counterparts in my regular 
. \ * 
English 100 class, 1 1 find that attendance in the former, meeting at d'lOO a.m., was 

consistently better than attendance in the latter, which met at noon four days a 

. * ;-C; 

week. SinceAin bo*^ classes sia'ilar materials, methods, and goals as we],l as stUdMtt' 

’ BtJ;" comparable placement scores and background, I suggest that students meeting • ,■ 

j '.(jf'-”'.:.. • « ' i ' ■ ‘ , 

K!|% ^ ' various program activites regularly for four hours per day, five days per week 

contributed significantly to the difference in attendance. Finally, mofet of the 

^4 

major decisions involving student welfare, . such as programs, grades and final"* 
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disposition,; were made after discussion by all of the teachers in the program the re- 

\ j , 

by <be&Mg»to ;bear .aj varied range of. knowledge ^ experience,, and opinion. 
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The primary objective of English Group D \vas to prepare the students for 

' # 

English 101, since this group was composed of those students with the greafc- 
^ est potential for college v/ork after one semester’s preparation. Originally, 

20 students were placed. in this group. A combination of test scores wad used 
in placing these students: scopes on the English RS Placement Test, scores on 

I * ^ 

the Kelson-Denny Reading Test, and evaluation of initial writing samples. Of 
these 20 students, one transferred to the evening program and later withdrew 
. officially, and one dropped unofficially. During the course of the semester, 
three students were promoted .from Group C into Group D. Tnus the classed ended 
V with a total of 21 students. 

• 

The emphasis throughout the semester was on writing. Students were encouraged 
, to write 15 themes and to turn in 14 revisions. Of these 15 themes, each student 
was expected to write at least 10 and turn in 10 revisions. Assignment of themes 
was organized to give the students practice in using various principles of rhetoric.. 
In order to achieve the highest degree -of, motivation, the subject matter of the 
themes was related as closely as possible to interdisciplinary programs, discussions, 
and activities. / ' ■ * ’ 



The table below indicates the beginning and ending writing levels (based on 

evaluation of impromptu themes) of the 21 students vAio comp2ieted the semester 

' ■ * * . * . ' * ■ * 

in Group D: ‘ 
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Suggestions for a Kemedlal Math Program 
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• It is becoming clear that the course of study that enphasUes skills 

■ ’ topics presented in isolated sequence has not been effective. The .• 

!,***■'' ' ’ . ’ • ■ . ‘ ^ . t ' V 

& “*• uncertain/but motivation of the adult student is' ’ ' ^ " 

tr consideration, . / ' ‘ 

■ ' ; *** Hternatlv, course of stu(^ that Is perhaps nore.nsshingful ' 

“I® “““ «f project problems 'irtilehr«,qiti!, eU the 

For exanple, the students night be asked to ooiq>are the' health situstW - 
respect to tuberculosis la Chicago with that la other oitlM whose ^ 

^ would be the ranicingPPP'PP^ 
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cities with respect to their rates per thousand personse Another. 

the establishment of an»"«verage" ra^?e per thousand for all thev^pl^^ff^^ 

• : V^& cities and then conparihg the Chicago rate with the "average»e Vi'''>‘ .p P 

^ »»»?>las using percentage coneepte would b^ graphing 

**** ‘*“® ^ I^o^nla relative. to the number of cases tor 

P"®* **®"*5^ yoars^and the. Infant mortality rates by weirfit"elaee-'.--:'1''-^ 
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^ ^hat the Instructor uouid be needed 

; ;he:p the students develop the skills re<p.ired to solve the probl«u, 

on IsoUUi ckm,. Uso representatives 

««i p^lcal science depart»ents should be 

;3f|:Sr «d..™nd«tions as .to Shat is. desirable snd necessary 

^ m tbelr respective ftelds. ^ ' 
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The Kathematlcs Component of Comp* Ed« I 



The mathematics component of the program consisted of two class meet** 

■ 

ings per week of thirty minutes duration during the first half of the semester 

I 

and of forty-five ^nutes duration during the second half of the semester. 

f 

HhereUprb each student's class time amounted to less than one and one-half 
hours per week. ^Diis is now recognized as inadequate and will be corrected 
in that next semester ijie class time per student will be at least three 
hours per week. 

Course content involved the standard topics of arithmetic and simple 
equations. Emphasis was placed on the student understanding the meaning 
of arithmetic operations' as well as skill in executing computations. That 
is the "why" as well as the "how" was the guiding idea in all class work. 

I * 

Verbal' or "thou^t" problems appear as the least successful area. for 
the students More time and effort will be expended on verbal problems 
.the next semester. 

In spite of the time deficiency most of the students appeared to make 
/ significant progress in computational skill. Of those students for which 
pre-test and post-test results exist only three made no progress vdiereas 
forty-five percent of the group improved to the extent of scoring a gain 
of at least fifty percent in the number’ answered correctly on the test 
and twenty-one percent of the group scored a gain of a least ninty percent 
in the number answered correctly.* (See graph on next page.) 



*The mathematics test used for. placement and for Compensatory Program 
pre- and posttesting was designed by Mr. Olassburg and may found in 
Appendix M. • B. C. ! ’ 
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EVENING EXTENSION- COMP. 'ED, PROGRAM 
G. Dittmar I ' 

!Die evening extension of the Compensatory Ekiucation Program was narrower 
in scope th^ the day program. Becauae it was an evening course, it was 
limited to eight credit hours rather than twelve. It was conducted by only 
two teachers and focused mainly upon English, although it was broader in 
scope than an average English course. 

As much time was spent on grammar, composition, and the improvement 
of reading skills as would normally be spent in a regular remediaO. course. 

An average of three hours a week was spent on teaching grammar. As in a ' *■ . 

remedial course, grammar was taught with the intention of helping students 
to recognize, understand, and therefore correct errors caused by a trans- 
ference of dialect features into writing, Ihemes were assigned regularly 
to enable students to improve their writing by practice," Ihe SRA Reading 
Laboratory was used regularly, at each class meeting, in an attempt to im- 
prove reading comprehension and vocabulary. 

An advantage of having two teachers and the extra time was that it 
was possible to have counseling periods several times during the swuester, 

A counseling period was usually about two hours long. While the rest of 
the class was working on the Reading Laboratory, one teacher would confer 
ydth individual students about their reading progress, the other* teacher 
.would confer with individual students about their themes, This aspect 

♦ V 

I ’ . ; 

of tho course was Quite valuable^ because it provided an opportunity ^ 
not afforded by gene \1 class discussion, for the individual student 

- * * 

to discuss his own particular problems to perhaps clear up little v 

: 
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questions of his ovm that were not covered in class* 

The SRA Laboratory was supplemented by three fictional works. Ihe 
idea of teaching works of fiction in a remedial course seems quite good. 

On the remedial level, doing reading of the SRA nature, a student might 
^ssibly come to think of reading as an exercise. Therefore, although 
the Reading Laboratory may be useful in improving a student »s ability 
to read carefully and accurately, it seems good to supplement it with 

fiction so t^t the student may discover that literature has a meaning- 

* * 

ful relation to life, that it may increase his insights and stimulate 
his thoughts about vdiat'is around him-- in short, so that he may learn 
to like to read, 

!^ese works of fiction were discussed in class and students were 
encouraged to relate their opinions of the books and the reasons for 
those opinions. Through hearing different classmates talk about different 
aspects of a book, a student was enabled to become more aware of the rich- 
ness of that book. 

Futhermore, films made from two of the books were &hown after the ' 

M (A Raisin In the Sun and Animal Farm ), 
books were read/ inis seemed to be an efi'ec'tive ' "way of helping students 

understand what they had read more completely, since the films had a more ' 

immediate, direct appeal. All of the students were used to watching films, 

whereas not too many students had read very much fiction. The film, as 

a more familiar medium of expression, helped increase understanding of 

the less familiar medium of., literature. AlvO, students were encouraged 

to be more analytical when watching films. 

Because it should be an important aim of the course to lead the sti^dent 
to enjoy reading, the books for the course should be selected carefully. An« 
effort should be made to select books to which the students can respond 
easily. Considering that the reading background of most students taking 

{ : 
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this course is rather unsophisticated, it would seem best to avoid books 
in which any complicated literary techniques are employ^. Narration 
. and development of plot should be rather simple. In reading The Great 
Gal^ for example, students did not have as much difficulty undeiw 
standing character as they did following the plot. Also, at first, 
to. increase interest, it might be best to choose books in which the si 
nation and setting are somewhat more familiar to the students. 

In addition to being shown films of books they had read, the students 
were shown films of a sociological nature on The City, These films were 
also discussed by the claes. The idea of showing such filma was., probably 

I 

good, although the students did not respond well to the particular fi 
Perhaps films shown in such a course should bo closer in point of vi 
■• the point of view of the studanta. 

Ihe class also attended StudentTFaculty Discussion Groups, On the 
vdiole students did not participate much in the discussions. Many of them 
were bored and not interested in attending. Considering this general 
attitude, it is doubtful whether attending the Discussion Groups added y . . j 
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I. EMPLOYMENT SURVEY OP COMPENSATORY EDUCATION STUDENTS 1967-68.. 

• * 

EDUCATION STUDENTS WHO 

; DID NOT RETURN AFTER THEY PROGRESSED TO, THE 100 OR 101 



. I 

I 

:■ 1 



Prepared by the Cotmseling and Testing Department 

^ i ■ College- - Crane' Campus 

! Paul Kadota Counselor ' . . 



“ * 



i- r- 






{ . • 



! I ' ;j 

I i . .1 



Mr. Morris Murphy 

Coordinator Compensatory Education Committee - 1967-68 
Mr. Ibbs 

Coordinator Compensatory Education Committee -1968-69 

Mr. V. DeLeers ' 

Dean of Student Personnel Services 



Mr. John Morrow 

Director of Counseling and Testing 



Paul Kadota^ Counselor 
Mrs. Mildred Jennings, Counselor 



Mr. John Robinson, Counselor 
Allied Health Programs i 
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EMPLOYI^CT QUESTIONNAUB 

Crana Campiut Cliioago City ColXcgo needs to Icnow some .-Jjiforitu.tiU about 

your vjox-lc pattern in order to mice {:ome effoi*t at intaiaig-Jinb p3anniiig 

for-next aoinester ,irld this coining fall., Vi3l you spend' three minutes 
* « 

of your tjjne to fill out this brief questionnaire? 



Naraet 



3.0. , 1 amirorking* Tea No ' 

(cij*cle one) 

2. start work e7er;/- day at (I'ime) ' " 

< r w nrrtf m%mi wmm 

3o I got out.' of work every day ot (T3.n») • • 

tu I work at different hours every dqy Hon.0 Tueso WoiU Thurc 



Pric 



5o I , get out of work at diff oi’ent hours every day j 

5'uesc Wedo Ihur^o Frio 

* ■ 

, •****wev •■v.MPVMCfe 

- • 6. .On tho average hoi» unary hours sjrQ you puttl.ng in every i^ookV 

7o Can you adjust your working hour’s accorrling. to yoiyr school rchedule? 
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EjdPLOYMENT SURVEY OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION STUDENTS ' 1967-68 






Paul Kado'baf Counseling and Tes'bing Departnen't 

I 

In January the Counseling and Testing Department conducted 
an employment survey of the Compensatory Education students. 

I 

The purpose of the survey was to determine how many students 

* I ' 

were working. The results of the survey included the* following 

informatipn; 

• ( 

; 1. 51 students were employed 

13 students were not employed 



*• 

i 



(! ‘ 



2. The time that the students started to work 
!■ • The following is a break down of 

: when the students started work. 



■7 



» t 



12:00 

1:00 

2:00 

3:00 

4:00 

nights (full-time) 
did not respond 



11 students 
5 students 
8 students 
10 students 
I 8 students 
1 student 
8 students 



3. "he following is the break down of the 
number of hours students worked. 



10-14 , 

15-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40 and above 



3 students 
6 students 
18 students 
9 students 
18 students 



The iiote attached is the employment questionnaire and 
the cover letter sent to the English teachers who conducted 

“ " f; — » ' . ^ • I 

the survey ^ , 

6/20/68. I 

jxnb ' ‘ 



I 
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i;;ou Tin: »\...uM-:n:.aVi!ilv na.iu-.Ti' 1..11 ji-.Mii 
RjCTURX- AP‘iTIR Th;OY PKOuUH.-.:^^..f:D TO '.l' 1 iI-:‘ YOO‘“OI<”ro'r Lk\/i .‘ i 



'tii'ilTiJ Wnu hliJ I It j'i' 
OI< 101 Lii'Vh'L. ~~ 



Paul Kadota, Counseling and Testing Department 

The purpose of the survey was to determine what happened to 
students who progressed to the 100 or 101 level courses but dropped 

out of Crane. The survey was conducted by phone. Some of the ques- 
tions asked: 

1. What made you decide not to come back to Crane? 

Progr^? Compensatory Education 

you^not'^liLf specifically did 

c. Did you want to go to a differ .nt school to begin 
with but could not get in? ^ ^ 1 ' ' ^ 

2. What are you doing now? j 

a. . Are you gping to another school? Whatj courses are 

you 'taking? . 

b. Are you working now? What kind of work do you do? 

3. ^at are yo^ immediate plans, like, wriat are you doing 

■ ^mewSI to oome\ack ,Yschool ^ 

♦ t' 

I 

The survey included five students. Two students wer'e placed in 

101, three students were placed in 100. • 

• One of the students placed in 101 was content with the ■ 
Compensatory Education Program because he had. been in 

tSnaf hf h ^ to brush up on some 

■ ? had forgotten. He had to seek employment but 

intends to return to college at a future date. : 

The other student who placed in 101 was generally dis- 
satisfied with the program. The ekceptiL was his 
. English class. He felt that that particular class helped 
him a great deal because he Was from a foreign country! 

He IS now attending Wright. ^ ^ 

All three of the students who were placed. in 100 were dissatis- 
fied with the program. 

■Dv. student is attending Wilson in. the Child Develooment 

doing well. The other student is attending Southern 
Dniversity. The third has no. ambition of . continuinrhe^ 
education she is planning to be married. ' ^ 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION II 



Spring Semester j 1968 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY COMPONENTS 

I 

. • . ' 

• ^ 

This semester our interdisciplinary lectures and discussions are 
concerned with "confrontations." The C.E.P. Committee decided upon a 
problem-solving program for lecture and discussion groups which would 
.present and suggest various problems for groups in our society. Mr. Banks 
and Mr. Roth will conduct the lecture sessions ‘which will include films, 
hour-long lectures and panel discussions of some of the problems confronted ' 
by Americans today. We will explore these problems further in the discussion 
groups «id each student will select one group as the subject of a short paper. 
He will isolate what he believes are that group's major problems (2 or 3), 
describe tliera carefully, and then suggest what concrete steps should be taken i- 
tc solve those problems. He must, of course, defend the steps he suggests * } 
and demonstrate how they will actually solve the problems presented. . 



is* 






This procedure will be repeated every three or four weeks throughout 
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th« course of th. semester u the students progress from one group of topics ■. 
to another. Ihe papers submitted will be read by Hr. Banks and Mr. Roth and 
■ an interdisciplinary grade, with appropriate comments, will be assigned to. i'* 
each paper, •ihen, the papers will be read as English class papers by Mr. 

Ibbs and Mrs. Kessel and an English essay grade will be assigned to each 
paper before chey are returned to the students. We will also make use of 
some of the papers as instructional devipes in both the lecture-discussion 

» I 

groups and Enf;lish classes with the aid' of the overhead projector. 

Our first series of topics involves the problems of young people in an 
adult society, the problems of parents as parents, and the problems of old 
age. Each students will select orfe of the three above groups as the subject ; 
of his , paper and will submit his ualysis and solutions on March S, 196,8. | 
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.We will then begin a second series of topics which will also lend itself 
to the problem-solving approach. The Committee has agreed to encourage 

the students to participate in the selection of each series of topics. 

^ » 

The order in which these topics are presented will be determined primarily 
. by the availability of films and other sources of information which can be- 
presented in the lecture sessions. The students have already indicated a ■ 
desire to study the following topics, time permitting: Crime and Police 
. Response, including police brutality; the Vietnam War 1968; Civil Rights i 

1968; various Extremist Groups of Left and Right and their appeal to indi- 

j 

viduals in our society; and Candidates 1968 and what they offer their con- i 

stituents, including George Wallace and Nelson Rockefeller, among the other < 

' more obvious persons. j 

The Sun-Tiroes "Viewpoints" discussion groups will be conducted by Mr. 

I 

Banks and Mr. Roth for one hour each week. These sessions will bo directed 
toward a penetrating analysis of articles which appear in that publication. 

They will also be used as further sources of information for the student *l 
, in the preparation of the several papers he will have to write jin connection j 
with the lecture-discussion groups. For example, the first "Viewpoints" 
examined this semester reprinted the complete text of Senator Robert Kennedy's 

S . 

recent speech in Chicago and should be valuable in relation to our discussions.’ 

on the Vietnam War. Our second "Viewpoints" discussion concerned an article 

on the "New Nixon," which, together with some information on the "Old Nixon" 

.will be used again when we discuss Candidates 1968. We anticipate that each 

week's edition will provide such relevant materials which can be used for both 

close analysis and as references for future writing assignments in either the 

* * * » - 
lecture-discussion groups or the English classes, or both. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PRoS^ ' 

SPRING, 1968 ! 

INTERDISCIPLINARY OBSERVATIONS 

by . : , 

James E. Roth 

' ' • ' if* 

I 

During the spring semester, 1968 the interdisciplinary part of the program . 
was held on Tuesday and Thursday mornings from 8:30 to 10:45. . This time was 
usually divided about equally between a lecture session which all the students 
attended and discussion groups conducted by Mr. Banks and me. Occasionally, th* 
lecture session' continued on a question and answer basis throughout the whole 
period. For example, there were days when Mr. Banks' lectures in genetics were, 
of such interest that his particular competence was necessary for all- the students 
. during the discussion period. The same thing occurred in connection with my 
discussion of mental illness in the United States and the symptoms of the various 
kinds of neuroses and psychoses. Most often, however, the students took a short ' 
break andattended the two separate discussion groups. 

• I 

Attendance. for lecture and discussion sections was generally poor. Students 
were chronically late for both lecture and discussion, and many came only as they 
felt in the mood to do so. A good attendance at a lecture session .which raised 
interesting and important questions was still insufficient to make attendance at - 
the discussion group satisfactory. This was true whether. the discussion was held 
in separate rooms or all the students were, asked to return to Room 21^ for a joint 

A 

discussion session. 
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I attribute this lack of attendance to several factors: 



not well organized; the material was frequently interesting to the faculty 
but not the students; students were not made to feel that the lecture and 
discussion sessions were of any importance to their overall preparation for 



the program was 



college work; and, the discussion sections were divided into two rather than 
the three groups as originally planned. Mr. Murphy suggested that he be 
released from the discussion; group originally established for him in order 



to conduct individual reading sessions with the students in the program. I 
stated at that time that I hoped the reading sessions would be extremely 



valuable to warrant discussion groups of twenty-five to thirty students instead 
of fifteen to twenty students each. It now appears that those students who 
participated most fully in the reading part of the program did, in fact, make . 
greater progress; but it is my impression that this endeavor was not yery well 
supported by the students either. 



Force of circumstances and deliberate intention led us into the spring 
semester without a syllabus for the interdisciplinary aspect of the program. 
Force of circumstances can be attributed to lack of faculty. time to teach during 
the first semester and plan for the following semester at the same time. Also, 
our intention was to have the students participate in the selection of inter- 
disciplinary topics for the lecture and discussion groups. We felt that student 
reaction during the first semester put some obligation on us to consult their 
interests for lecture and discussion. We, therefore, planned only the first 
few weeks of the program in advance and asked the students to select- topics . . 
for further consideration during the remainder of the semester. 



The outline for the semester developed something like this: 

I Problems of Various . Stages of Life 

' * * 

A. Youth . ■ ' 7 I I 

B. . Parents, ‘ 

C. Old Age ^ • s 

. II Biologx I 

A. Evolution ! 

B. Genetics ‘ ! 

C. Endocrinology j 

D. Reproduction ■ ^ . I 

E. Heredity vs. Environment , 

III Mental Illness 

I ’ • . • 

A. Normal Behavior 

B. Neurotic Behavior 

C. Psychotic Behavior 

D. Social Implications of Mental Illness . . ■ 

IV Vietnam War 

A. History 

B. Present Status . . i) 

C. Alternatives . - 

y 

V Civil Rights, the Cities and the Poor , 

A. The American Promise 

B. Historical Perspectives 

C. Changing Moods 

D. Future Trends 



n.e-{wo main topics of our student-faculty prepared outline that seemed .t, 
have the greatest success were Biology and Civil Rights. Interest was extreme] 
high and. although there was a great deal of confusion over facts and figures, 

I believe the students actually learned more from these sections than from aU 
the rest together. I was somewhat disappointed by ,this because I believed that 
there was interesting and detailed Information in each.of.the other areas that 
had gone unnoticed by the students. In retrospect, however, it was part of our 
philosophy. to begin with that thi students would learn more and benefit more ' 
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from those subjects in which they were interested.' In addition, we were not 
concerned with the nature of those topics or their objective importance. We 
were concerned with their contribution to the development of student skills in 
English and mathematics. Biology and civil rights apparently made the most 
significant contributions to skills-improvement. Our satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with the program should primarily result froi.' .the evidence of skills- 

It. 

improvement manifested by the end of the term. In this, I believe we are 
somewhat disappointed. If we are disappointed with student p;:ogress this past 
term, some of the responsibility lies with the lack of success in the inter- 
disciplinary component of the program. Another factor whic|i whould not be 
overlooked is the relatively, lower test scores of the students enrolled this 

past semester contrasted with those who were in the program during the fall 
semester. 

' I 

In the hope that there would be a direct connection between my interdisciplinary 
discussion groups and their skill-improvement in English composition, I assigned . 
essays on student-selected topics related to the lecture-discussion sessions 
throughout the course of the semester. There were four of these essays assigned. 
Students were to write their essays and submit them to me for an interdisciplinary 
grade. I would then give them to the proper English instructor who would read 
them and correct them as an English composition, give a gradf, and return them to 
the students. For those students who actually attempted to improve their skills 
in this manner, I found significant improvement in content, thought, organization, 
and composition during the course of the semester. I should emphasize that only 
about half of my students wrote two, three, or four oi these papers. This was 
also a disappointment since I was sure that all of the students saw a direct , 
relationship between English improvement and.futur^ success at Crane. I felt that 
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by this session 



f 

»y attempts to tie in-the interdisciplinary aspects of the program directly 
with English improvement would receive greater response and would be of 
significant benefit to the students. 

1 

Another aspect of our interdisciplinary endeavor w-s the "Sun-Times" 
Viewpoint discussion groups which met on Wednesday at noon. On liiesday 
mornings the students received the weekend ' edition of the Sun-Times Viewpoint 
for schools and were to read them and be prepared for a Wednesday discussion. 
In my discussion group attendknce was worse than in the discussion group 
■ following the lectures. Often we would begin class 4th tfoefe or four student 
and complete class with ten or twelve-far below the twenty-f:.ve students who 
should have been attending. Students were clearly turned off 

as they specifically indicated by the mid-term "bitch-in", ly wanted to kno 
why they were being forced to read such a supplement when tiey already read th 
paper. Without being overly sarcastic, my impressi™ is that the only parts o; 
the paper most read from day to day was sports, Ann Landers, and the daily 
horoscope.- I was interested'in the contribution this session could have made 
to reading skills as well as the goal of better citizenship through better 
information. Since attendance and participation was generally poor, reading 
skills got little or no support from this class. And, it is also evident that, 
the goal of a better informed citizenry was not even approached, since most of. 
the students could not identify the major candidates this year by party affili- 
ation and actually believed that if Nixon got the nomination he- might; take 
Bobby Kennedy as his Vice President. .Ibis is a crucial year in our .confused < 
cc. try and the assassinations of .Dr .'Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy,, 
coupled with the temporary withdrawal of President Johnsbn make-if ' , even 
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more important. It can only be viewed as unfortunate that such a weekly 
session was a dismal failure. 

My grades were based on the four essays which the students wrote for 
interdisciplinary and English grading, participation in the discussion group 
and the f^nal obj.ectivQ examination which covered topics from both lecture- 
discussion and the "Sun-Times". Since the students were participating against 
each other, the grades for the final exam were distributed according to a 
rather normal curve and the final grades given were generally close to the 
grade received on the final exam. There were several ins tdncfes' when this was . 
not the case. And, I believe that in each of these cases the final grade was 
significantly lower because the students had not submitted their' essays for a 
^ grade and participated very little, if at all, in tlr sion group. 



FINAL REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS: 

I am convinced that thi? past semester's Compensatory Education Program 
was a failure and that aU of the students would have been better served by 
remedial courses and any other courses for which they might have qualified. 

If a student is not overloaded with credit hours, remedial courses can be quite 
interdisciplinary in approach and exciting for the students. This would mean 

that a great deal of effort wpuld be required in finding the content best suited 
to the neieds and interests of this level of student. 

• I • 

I would make the following suggestions for any future interdisciplinary 



1« Students must have sufficient time in their programs to take other 
-courses of interest to them such as typing, music, etcr - ’ 
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The progr^, especially in its interdisciplinary aspects, must be 

occLiLartesStn^fh-^^^t’'®'^ semester. This includes 

occasional tests on subject-matter, using objective and essay types. 

A middle and/or upper range of remedial .student is best served by 

If tlTe Kft"?hr I believe the suLess 

can brattHbutfd and were ready for 101 classes 

can be attributed to their own potential and the wider exposure to the 

bee™?SL'Tr;J t^rovide that wLld no^have 

Th^s Sirifn bad they taken existing remedial courses here at Crane. 

be true for some of those who were enrolled in 100 
during the second semester, also. 

It has been evident to all involved that more faculty time is required 
in any program such as this. I include it here only to re-affim my 

t^m^anH absolute necessity of a major commitment of faculty^ 

1 e and talent, which would, of course, be voluntary. 

=*“dents of the lowest remedial level such as 

better be served by remedial courses 
modified in the manner I indicated previously. 

L«er®brf *’'* l®vel might also 

better be served on a tutorial basis. As I think this through, it 

seems that the modified remedial course mentioned above might well 

of ^ honestly believe that our six faculty members 

.If they had each taken nine students (54 total) for 6 to 9 hours each 

hrLde style.. I strongly recommend that such an attempt. 

^ ^ experiment with regular^ 

remedial classes and an interdisciplinary program as control groups . 
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English Groups I and III 



Barbara Kessel 



lunpin^thera tosether^where*tL?r*af classes. 

sirnii flri +1 oe ovi/i ^ raore linings in mind and looking for 

severS x^® difficult for them, but after 

ttet it was°ea?ly®in when toe^diffe^ent^pans^wlre^stili 

■ oL^ert^dfereMe™®®'’'' »ther Later on, the stuSL?s in onl\llnf 
ceased to do problem papers, and in the other grouu. th^v o ^ 

"A Hippie Pinds His V/ay Back," "I Discover 
ITegro, ’ by James Weldon Johnson, "Patherless, " an essav nn 

st?iS®'UrErL^ on the Irape^ioSLs" 

concrete illustrations of the differences hetwLn normL^neurotio*^ 

— “Suv°in V/ard* 4 ^"^»o*’ short stories about psyohotios * 

T^Ti "Origin of Tularecito" hy 360** Steinbeck, and 

u^d with’^proun*ona^>,°* ' ’'^olty. Seme cf this material was net 
used with group one because of reading difficulty,’ 

Both groups wrote at least once a week and we neefi +ho nnomea 

projector frequently to examine the results. ?n groSrone we haH 

Sination^ pArapaphs on the blackboard for instant 

h«S ’ ^ addition to writing, reading, and discussion, both 
thA seppate units of study on the dictionary, some work on 

and tho tiSfp?”? dialect, sessions with the "Kessel card game" 

game," listening and speaking drills, 

GrmiS^iSp spelling inflection, and sheets on selected errors. 

thm^Sh +L than group three, 

though the latter were interested in solving a single' iLguage 

mechanics problem at the beginning of each class. 

Grading wp not necessary since the students* disposition for 
l*^notBd^t.h«”n®*^^ determined by tests at the end. Lnsequently, 

hlS«if errers per page and each student competed with 

° ‘'Is error count. In addition, I gave a verbal 

®!®ij, ®f ^‘'® een^^ent and organization. This seemed to work 
i” *‘'® ™oti''^C’'t'ion, but towards the end, I 

®°e‘’ ^^e students had acquired a too>sanguine View 

of their future prospedts; particularly since the best students in ■ ■ 
each class, who would have provided a contrasting standard, were 
always being siphoned off into the next higher class. ' 
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higher in group one than in group 
middle of the terra, No one new ever came into P-roun 
mid-term, no one would leave it. There was a P-raduallv 

foii^OT?triOo“thiSeB® stSdentB^^^ 

yo tneraes, ^Ten students in the program wrote 98- themes.) Pive of 

this group look like they will continue with success: I^^roun 3 
many people came and x went, I felt happy for those who could move 
up, and they were pleased with themselves; however, hv the end T fAi+ 
somewhat deprived of teaching grUifioatfin hloluse all ?Lsf;ho 
tWo I iniprove moved on. Those who remained throughout in group 
three seemed to grow sullen towards the end. The last few weeks a 

bringing enthusiasm ani Tsense of 

accomplishment with them, I welcomed them as a shot in tL ar^ hut • 
the original group three viewed them a little spurly. There are ohvimi. 

system- of passing students along in the semester, * 

Uvhun? ^ decided^iatTgroursoUdar. 

iflv 1 °^ student relationships and mutual help is important to 

wa I teach remedial students, and this feeling is subverted hv thp 
policy of passing people in and out of the grofp Howevir it 

**'® dor^n'^’h. rt'ln^ ' 

thing and places people more satisfactorily, ^ 

T>iP loS °°^°^^sion, I would like to comment on the program as a whole 

meetings frequently came as close to total failure ^ * 
nn+ ® non-coraraunication as Pve ever witnessed. Lectures are 

^ the way to teach remedial students. They must he directlv invoivp/i 

personnel in thi program (^^ 008 pSsf 
agreed on this principle, hut were unahle to act on it. lack of time 
is not sufficient answer to this oritioism, as lectu^iw can take 

presentations P^°'’l®“*solving or student 

& n. 2r”-,svsas iS'ii; jass 

Kr.i'«i“s;.“n;cs';iussr'' ”• 
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Spring 1966— Compensatory Education Mathematics 

The mathematics classes meet three times per week for one hour and fif* 
teen minutes per meeting* 

Students are eoqpected to deal with arithematic and elementary algebra* 
The ’•logic’* of arithematic is emphasized in that the student is shown how 
to do problems and then confronted with questions as to why certain pro- 
cedures are prescribed* 

For example, if the student is adding three sevenths and two-sevenths 
and he or she states the answer is five-sevenths, a question is asked as 
to why the answer is not five-fourteenths* Or if "one” is divided by three- 
fourths >diy does the rule dictate the answer to be four-thirds? 

Verbal problems are emphasized with the use of ^‘’ementary algebraic 

\ 

technique as a more powerful tool to help students solve the problems* 

* 

Paral lel with the use of alg> 9 bralc techniques we will use "connon sense" 
arithroetlcal* procedures* 

We tentatively plan to have the English teachers cooperate with the 
mathematics instructao: iln the analysis of verbal problems* 

Two workbooks are used in the course so that the students irm ob- - 



tain intense : "drill" as well as "eoqilanatiou" eacperiences* 
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I, INTRCDUCTI ON 

Thi» class is about you and what is h^pening to you now, and hopefully- 
what is going to be happening to you later on, because you are going to 
mak(} some of it happen. This c3ass provides the chance for you, as a 
student to eoqplore th« 3 se areas ;md questions which are of iimnedlate con- 
cern to you. Questions like: 

What is this Crane Campus - Chicago City College, and what does it have 
to offer me? 

What is this course, I am taking and what does it have to do with what 
X want? 

Why am I in college andam I really going to make it? What is college 
like elsewhere? . 



Where can I go to earn some money? 

What do I have to do to stay in school?, 



Other concerns and questions you may have at a ]ater time, lilra next year 
or the year after or several years from now are questions like: 



What is the job market going to be like in the next three years and where 
do I fit in? 

What kinds of skills should I pick up in order to be ready for the job 
opportunities that are going to open up in the near future? 



If I find out that I am not college material' or if I find out that I 
don*t want to put in ail that effort, energy, and determination to 
finish college, what can I do? What is there for me if I want to go to 
college for only two years— or only one year?C ^ 



Are there any apprenticeship programs that I can get ihto now so that I 
can make it as a Journeyman later? 



How cari I best prepare myself to take and pass the civjj. service exami- 
nation? 



What does getting the Associate of Arts Degree mean? 
after I finish up at the junior college? 



Where caA I go 



When should I begin to plan to transfer to a- four year college or uni-' 
versity? ■ t 



/ 
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l^ese are soine of the questions which will be explored in the course of 
^e class. Soine of you will arrive at answers for some of the questions, 
^hers of you will have to continue to work out an answer for yourself. 
Hopefully, this class will assist you in some way for you to work out the 
answers to liiatever questions you may have, 

II. GENERAL PLAN AND APPROACH 

One of the ways in ;vdiich the questions can be answered is to ask these 
questions to people \ho are supposedto know the answers. Contacts have 
^en made ^th Miss Nora Kelley vtio is with the Illinois State Employment 
Service. She is goipg to get people who know about various training pro- 
grams, and .apprenticeship programs. Dr, Starkman who teaches at Chicago 
State Collep may come to talk with you about what Chicago State College 
IS all about, Dr.J, Menacker who is with the University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle C^us will be invited to respond to any questions you may 
toe about the Circle Campus. Other people W be inrtted to com to U 
talk and to respond to any of your questions. 

This course is divided into four phases. Phase one will be an orientation 

® re-orienbation. Phase two wiU 

thr^ and occxqpational information and exploration. Phase' 

toee will be ^out training programs and apprenticeships. Phase four 

academic panning and the junior college and the four year 
colleges and universities, ^ 

Phase 1, Orientation to College ^ 

SSr^me?^™ Canpus - Chicago City College and what does it have to 

What *s to study' skills? 

What do the tests mean? What‘s the ACT and what does it mean to roe? 

How do you take objective examinations? Essay examinations? 

What*s at Crane that is going to help me get through school? 

What does office hours mean? What’s in the Crane library? 

Phase 2. Vocational and Occupational Information and Exploration ' 

^at kinds of tests can I take that may help me f ind roy vocational 
interests or what kind of job I can be good at? 

kMs ^ jobs are open to me now? How much is the pay? What 
kinds of skills must I have? 

/ 

How does the union affect me when I go lookii^ for a job? • 

Where do I go if I am interested in getting earn help to find me a Job? 
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Phase 3 . Training Programs, and Apprenticeships and Job Training 
What about the Chicago Board of Education "Teacher Aide" program? 
w>at about the apprenticeship program with the Jewel Tea Pood CoW 
How do I go about getting ready for a civil service job? 

Phase 1,. Juiaor College and the Four Tear CoUege and University 
What does the junior college offer? 

finish the junior college AA Degree program, idiat happens? 

SerSty competitive ’ 

orioyolaV'““® university like Roosevelt 

III* CLASS MEETims 

“o-- «iU ™eet 

these two meetings every week* addition to 

appointments with the counselir^tL^pr°^^^^+?®^ ^®®P 

POU Should make yo. Sieb~“ 

for the Ss“appoiSSnt? *The“c^^o?“^S“h ^°T ^ like 

to you about, ouiselcr will have test scores to talk 






COUNSELING STAFF 



IS a counselor at Crane but you hardlv sep^?”^^v!^* R<*inson 

of the field office in the Ali?o? w i+u S becuase he is working m 

to you and resporyi to qiestions vou^mv 

Program). ^ questions you may have about the Allied Health 

MTOsS^'1re*^aaabS'^t^all%tSd^^ two counselors. All of the 
to see the counselor o whatever the student wants 

atudentj look f^^ 3 ^n^!S^tr a°n? academic program with the 

^ the ACT,. A.. „ot ::^TaTuS:r::j c^it«idS 
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help work out personal prcblemsj make referrals for students to specia- 
lists, like doctors, psychiatrists, and vocational counselors} and do 
pretty much Tdiatever is good for the student. The most efficient riay 
to see a co'onselor is to make an appointment. All you have to do is see 
Mrs* Cralle in room 137 and she will set up the appointment with you* 

Generally, this is the schedule for Mr. Morrow, Mcs* Jennings and Ih?* 
Kadota: 



• 


. Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Mr* Morrow 


’3-9 PM 


3-9 PM 


9AM-3PM 


9AM-3PM 


9AM-12Noon 


Mrs* Jennings 


9AM-12 


9AM-3PM 


3PM-9PM 


9AM-3PM 


9AM-12 Noon 


Mr* Kadota 


9AM-12 


10j30-1ij30 10:30-1*:30 ’ 


3PM-9PM 


9AM-12 Noon 
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REMEDIAL READING FOR OOMPENSATORI EDUCATION I AND II 

I 

Th« oxtreraely limited budget upon ^ich we were constrained to operate the 

teaching reading to 

program allowed only three contact hours forithe 98 students of Compensatory Edu- 
cation I and none for Compensatory Education II* During the second semester, th(9 ^ 
group discussion leaders agreed to enlarge their groups in order to free the re- 
medial reading teacher so that he could meet each student for a ten-minute read- 
ing appointment and thus retain a remedial reading component even thou^ the 
program was not budgeted for it* Deprived of the budget, materials, and facilities 
necessary to run a satisfactory remedial reading programi the reading teacher, 
as might have been predicted, ran an unsatisfactory one* 

The first failure was the attempt to run two reading laboratory periods per 
week alternating with the time slots of the English classes so that students would , 
be in the reading laboratory on Tuesday and Thursday when they were not in their 
English classes* Since there were 98 students registered in the program,and 
roughly half of them wore scheduled for each reading laboratory period, attendance 
at the beginning of the semester was close to l49» It was in5)os8iblo for one 
teacher and one student aide to handle the mechanics of distributing, collecting, 
evaluating, and assigning new SRA Reading Laboratory units for that many students* 
Students objected to the physical setting which was reminiscent of a high school 
study hall. Some objected to the SRA Reading Laboratory boxes because they had 
used the same or similar boxes in high school or even elementary school* If the 
teacher counselled students about their reading problems in the room, other students 
were distracted ftom their reading* The teacher atteu9)ted to do the counselling in 
the hallway just outside the classroom door, but there was too much noise tram 
stray high school students for this to work very well; and while the Big Cat was 
in the hall, the mice in the classroom were inclined to play* There was much 

• i 

con^laining about the reading laboratory periods during a student feedback session 

to which faculty and students were invited November 1*^^ The teacher responded to 
*Appendlx“g“ shows how this feedback session was stru(?^Aired.7 , , 






the unfavorable student coranenfc by announcing the following day that he was maiHng . 
attendance In the laboratory entirely voluntary (the reading grade being determined 
by test scores at the end of the semester) and by broadening the scope of reading 
activities in the hope that some students would be held by their interest in reading 
something made available* A collection of paperback books was offered for browsing 
and borrowing* Once a week^ the teacher selected books from the Crane library shelves 
which were either related to something the students were studying in the interdlsci*- 
plinary component of the program or were judged to have appeal on other grounds 



(the Life nature series^ for instance^ because of the students* respect for science 
and because of the straightforward text and excellent illustrations of the series)* 
The books were placed on a book truck and wheeled into the reading laboratory room 
where the teacher gave a brief Introduction to each book* Students who were inters 
ested in a book could take it to road for the remainder of the period; and if they 
were still interested in the book at the end of the period, th^ could go with the 
teacher to the library charge desk and have it signed out to them* In spite of 
these efforts, attendance in the reading laboratory rapidly dwindled until there 
were not more than half a dozen students in attendance at the 'end of the semester. 
Neither the teacher nor the students were happy with this stata of affairs* At 
a subsequent feedback session, the students conQ)lalned bitterly that they could 
not get credit for reading and thus be promoted to college-level work by atten«^^"g 
the reading laboratory periods* One attractive, well-dressJd girl went so far as 
to pose the rhetorical question, **How can we be promoted if we aren*t given credit 
for attendance?" VJhat we are bumping up against here, I suspect, is a conditioning 
that twelve years of "social promotion" in the Chicago Public schools has brought 
about* The resultant ft*ame of mind is one of the chief causes of retardation and 
one of the chief barriers to remediation* I can propose no sln5>lo remedy for it, 
but I think that the strategy of Compensatory Ekkcation III to use the. city and ' 
its museums as a laboratozy to open the eyes of the student to the wonders of the 
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. world about him may well be a step in the right direction. 

The reading periods having proved unsuccessful, the reading teacher shifted 
to Individual ten-minute reading appointments during the second semester. This 
was not enough time, of course, and the reading program was hurt by the fact that 
the teacher would invariably begin to run behind time by the middle of the period^ 
but this arrangement proved to be more popular with students than anything tried 
the previous semester • The teacher could have made this method work better if he 
had adhered to a strict routine of chocking the student *s work and assigning . 
work for the following week. Counseling problems could have been spotted during 
the reading appointment and the studait asked to return later in the day rather 
than going into them during the reading appointment. 

The reading appointments were more satisfying for the reading teacher too. 

Ho was able to detect a student *s lack of enthusiasm for a particular type of 
exercise and introduce him to different materials. He started with weekly as- 
signments of five SRA Reading Laboratory cards, four of which would be checked 
by the student at home and one of which was reserved for the teacher to check 
during the appointment. Some students were given Guiler and Coleman, Read-^y^g 
fcr Meaning books. Although classes usually respond negatively to these books, 
some individual students responded enthusiastically and worked out more than 

I 

the five units that were the standard weekly assignment. Some students were 
permitted bo choose SRA Pilot Library bocks and seemed to enjoy the brief oral 
examination which the teacher gave usually by thumbing through the book and 
asking how the illustrations fit into the story. The teacher discovered that 
one girl became very interested in Aldous Huxley* s Brave New World because of 
a passage that was duplicated and distributed in connection with the appearance 
of an evening student as a guest lecturer to give a slide talk cl Navajo life 
on the reservation where he had spent several summers,* Further reading in a 

copy of the book withdrawn £ron the collage nbra^ became the glrl*s reading 

assignm ents for the next several weeks, 

#See Appendix T, ; 
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The teacher made r«T>eated efforts to get a public agency to come to the school 
to test the students' sight, but he was unsuccessful. The coordinator of Cotgjensa- 
tory Education III has contacted an agency In the medical complex just across the 
expressway from the school that will test the students' sight and prortde rtiatever 
remediation is necessary. This will be a great inja^ovement because no remedial 
reading program is worth its salt that does not have a sight testing arrangement 
to discover and approprtetely remediate those reading retardation problems that 

• IT 

have a physical basis. If the student cannot sea the print, no amount of drill 
or discussion will help him to read better. 

Discussion has its value, but. it. has been ly experience that seve-ely retarded 
readers do not show progress on standardised reading tests without regular (ideally 
daily) work on graded reading exercises for increasing comprehension snd vocabulaiy 
developaent such as are represented by the various SBA boxes or the duller and Cole- 
man series. Some Instructors as well as studats find such exercises less Interest- 
ing than a short story, for Instance, idiich can be read by a class and 
but the nature of the problem seems to demand drlU as weU as jh, 

initial mean score of 1(3 Oompensatoiy Education II students who took SU Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Form Awwas 1(3. The final mean score of 1(1 Compensatory Education II 
students on the same test was 1(8. Their mean Uiprovement score was 5. But the 
mean hqnovement score of 18 of these students rfio met their reading appointments 
relatively regularly and did an acceptable number of units in the SRA laboratory 
boxes, SRA mot Ubrsry box, Guiler and Coleman books, and Reader's Digest 

Skill gilders was 9. Those idio did an acceptable number of units almost 
the Improvement poJnte of those lAo did not* 



jM. M. 
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V M Evaluation of Compensatory Education I and II, Crane College , 1967^1968 

by • 

M* Mubphy * 

Associate Professor of English, Crane Campus 
Fellow of the Innovations Center, Summer, I 968 

The Compensatory Education Committee was appointed by Dean Slutsky in April of I 967 
to plan a fifteen-hour compensatory education program for 100 incoming freshman students 
^0 woiad be registered in September. It, Slutsky appointed me coordinator and volunteers 
from SIX departments (biology, counseling, English, humanities, mathematics, and social 
science) to serve on the committee. We were given released time during the summer of I 967 
to plan the program with the understanding that all who participated in the planning would 
be involved in the implementation of the program in the fall. During April and May the 
committee heard proposals for the participation of the business, physical education, and 
speech departments in the new program^ but, because of budgetary and other considerations, 
none of these proposals were incorporated into Compensatory Education I (Fall I 967 ) or 
Compensatory Education II (Spring I 968 ). The business department proposal, a Personal and 
(Ml 1968f^°l component, has been incorporated in plans for Con 5 )ensatory Education III 

In planning Compensatory Education I, the committee drew upon what had been learned 
from a long remedial tradition at Crane as well as upon new ideas introduced via I.I.S«P.j 
an e^er^n^l program coordinated by Mr. Jerome Brooks at Crane during the academic 
year 1965-19^. We borrowed from I.I.S.P. the interdisciplinary concept (the participa- 
tion of faculty from various disciplines to explore a subject from a variety of points of 

in order to discuss the philosophy, methodology, and evaluation, 
1 ? addition to interdisciplinary aspects (lectures, movies, slide talks, 
udent and faculty panels and forums, small group discussions, and field trips), there 
remedial English classes divided into four levels of ability with promotion to the 
next higher level as soon as the teacher was convinced that the student was reacfy for it, 
ihere mre also two remedial mathematics classes and remedial reading periods, 

" ^ Compensatory Education I registered 98 day students who otherwise would have been 

ArrorSfn! 98 or English 100 (la in English 98 and 56 in English 100 

Placement Test Form RS which was used for English placement at Crane 
the fall of 1967 and spring of I 968 ). There was an age range of 23 years, the oldest 
student being UO and the youngest 17. The average age was 19.1. There were 1^9 males and 
51 females; 39 were born in Chicago, 1^8 outside Illinois, 7 outside the U,S„ and there 
^s no birth place data available for 6 . (The sex and place of birth data includes 3 
rtudents who did not appear for classes and were not taken into account in most tabula- 
Uons for the program.) All of the students were high school graduates; 71 graduated 

^ Private and Parochial High Schools, 1 fi*om other 
schools outside the state, and 1 from a high school 

outside of the U.S, (Nigeria), 

School Background of Students Registered in Compensatory Education I 
The high school background of 63 Chicago Public High School graduates registered in 
Compensatory Education I was traced through their high school transcripts.- (Data was not 

««« «+ A® graduates.) This study revealed that 

placed into the honors level of English settled down to the 
regular level and one who stated at the regular level worked his way up to the honors 



1. These proposals are InoXuded in Appendix L. The Speech Department proposal can be 
found in Appendix I. 
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m ^luation of ^inponsatory Education I ^ n, Crane. Collogo . 196? -1966 

level by the time he graduated. Eighteen out of the 19 students who were init-iaiiv 
placed at the regular level remained iiiere for four years. The other student iq tho 

SJitiSwacS Seven of the I8 students 1^0 were 

initiauy placed at the essential English level moved to the regular track wh-iip +v«o 

remaining 11 students continued on the essential track. Of the 2$ basic level students 

High school grade point averages were worked out for 39 Compensatory Education I 
less^hm a 0 average!^ a C or better average; 66% graduated with ' 

fo*’ ^ Compensatory Education I students are as foUows: 69% scored 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION I PRE- AiilD POSTTESTING PROGRAM, FALL SEMESTER 196? 

Four pre— and posttests were used to evaluate student nrogreSs* Form FMoi-iev 

("o™/ initial, rS; a” SLKLss 
min-iq+frpf+i mathematics placement test. All but the mathematics test wOre ad*. 

mSS "o o^w ^‘’^1 caparison. (The mathematioriest warnrt aS- 

mSheXVdepXST' *he cooperation of the ^ 

English Placement Test, Form RS ^ 

f 1° 1?^"*® consisting of 70 multiple choice items. The first 30 

tertSrLdL'tf i” sentences. IteLlIlo ^ 

The ^ recognise errors in the use of nouns and verbs in sentences, 

"'southern d-ial concentrate primarily upon problems posed by strong lower-class 

southern direct features in the speech and writing of the studeS. The ten^itema 

la™«d^w*th vocabulary section of English Placement Test, Form R which was 

Institutional Research and Evaluation of the Chicago City College 
The cut-off points for placement when Form RS is used at Crane are L foulra; 

Score Eiiglish Coia*se ' * 

56-70 101 

36 - $$ 100 

0-35 98 

A seventy-seven incoming Freshman students who took Form RS Sent ember 

~ “ r ““ - 

CrSe Stutots:"*"”® ^ ®*“*®"*® and the performance of rther 

Spmp , Ed , X Mean Range 

Initial mean score of 97 Comp, Ed, I students divided into four English 
classes with four different teachers . . „ . ° Scores 

Final mean score of 75 students in the same classes - J[j2 l5to59 

English ^Ti,p 1 , .rx. improvement score 6 points 

"p 4 ~ Engli^ composition courses are dcjscribed in Append-Tjc N ) Ranap 

rn 1 36 English 98 students registered 3 darcfas^^^^^^ 39 ?fto 

icS? of toaf w^nitsfr '"®“ 

English 100 

Initial mean score of 58 English 100 students registered in 2 day 
classes with different teachers - - - - I - ! . ..... - . Ro 

Final mean sc ore of 39 students ^n seme two classes - - - 1^9 



Range 
17 to 59 
11 to 62 



k ?h^® c'SuJe® f^VLM X"' T 

. 1967-1968 18 in Appendlx^q, ^ Department pre. and posttesting for the academic year 
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Mean improvement score (English 100) ~7 points 
IQl Mean 

Final mean score of 3 h students registered in two 4ay classes with 



different teachers m m ^ in 



Score Range 
I46 30 to 6U 



Summary of Mean Improvement Scores on Forii RS 
Course Number of Points Gained*. 

English 100 7 

Compensatory Education I 6 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Forms A and B 

This half-hour reading test is designed for use in grades nine through sixteen* 

There are 100 vocabulary items and 36 items to measure reading comprehension. The compre- 
hension score is given double weight in arriving at a total score from which a grade level- 
of reading ability can be derived. Form A was used for the pretest and Form B for the 
posttest. 

One hunted and seventy-seven incoming freshman students who took Nelson-Denny, Form 
A September 6, 1967 made a mean. score of 50 \diich indicates a mean grade level of 10,2, 

The following tabulation records the pre- and posttest performance of Comp, Ed, I 
students on Nelson-Denny, Forms A and B and the performance of other Crane students. 



Comp , Ed 

Initial mean score of 97 students in four English classes with 
four different teachers - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 



Mean Grade 
Score Level 
\6 9.6 

hh 9 . k 

3 k .8,3', 

22 Below 7*0 



Final mean score of 69 students registered in the same classes - - - - 
English 98 

Initial mean score of 32 students registered in 2 day classes - - - — 

Final mean score of 23 students registered in the same classes - - * - 
English 100 , ■ . 

Initial mean score of 99 students in four classes with four teachers h$ 9,6 
Final mean score of 6U students in the same classes 39 8.7 

English 101 . • 

Initial mean score of 62 students in 3 classes with 3 teachers - - - - 53 10,5 
Final mean score of 1^6 students registered in the same classes - • • • 5^ 10,6 

Although Forms A and B of the Nelson-Denny Test are supposed to be con^arable, there 
is evidence that Crane students generally found Form B to be a more difficult test than 
Fonii A, When t ^o forms of the Gates Reading Survey were administered to Crane students 
d^ing the academic year I966-I967 , a pattern of inqprovement was evident in both English 

98 and l^glish 100 classes,^ The Gates Reading Survey is designed primarily for use in 
grades k through 10, 

Gates Reading Survey— Crane English 98 and 100 Classes, Academic Year I966-67 
Fall Semester, I966 (Form M 1 used for initial and final testing) 

English ^ - 3 Day Classes 

Initial mean grade level - 8,3 

Final mean grade level — io,3 ■ 

English 100 - kl Day Students 

Initial mean grade level - 9^7 

Final mean grade level - — ' - xo,U 

^ing Semester, 1967 (Initial test. Gates M 2; final test, Gates M 1) 

English 98 " ^ Classes 

Tnitial Mean Grade level - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 8,0 

Final mean grade level - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 9,0 

English 100 - 5 Day Classes 

Initial mean grade level — 9,7 

Final mean grade level - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - 10, 2 

Since the materials and methods for teaching reading in English 98 and English 100 
classes at Crane were not radically changed between the year I966-67 and the year I967-68, 
_it would seem that there was probably some progress in reading ^Mch Form B of the Nelson- 
Denny test did not register because it proved more difficult for Crane students than Form A, 

The complete tabulation can be found in Appendix H, 
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Thirty-minute In-class Writing Sample i 

Sets of teachers evaluated’ the beginning and ending writing samples independently 
using criteria for four levels of remedial writing ability and beginning English 101 
ability* Each set of teachers corgjared their evaluation sheets when they had finished 
reading a group of themes and discussed each theme upon which their evaluations disagreed 
until a common evaluation could be agreed upon* A comparison of the evaluations of the 
initial and final writing samples of 72 Con^Densatory Education I students idio wrote both 
themes reveals that of them -received a higher evaluation at the end of the setaester 
than they had at the beginning *7 

Mathematics Placement Test® 



The point’ mathematics test was constructed by hr* Robert Glassburg for use in the 
Compensatory Education program. It begins with problems In addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division and ends with simple equations* Mean Range oi 

The initial mean score of 57 Comp* Ed. I students in two mathematics Sc'ore Scores 
classes taught by Mr* Glassburg - - - - « 15 U'to 28 

The final mean score of 66 of these students - 23 5to32 

Mr* Glassburg <8 cut-off points for placement arc as follows: 



-Score l^athematics Placement 

30 - kZ Beginning College Mathematics 

2I4 - 25 Borderline Mathematics 

0-23 Remedial Mathematics 

Of 2li Ccmipensatory Education I students for whom both pro- and posttest results 
exist, on3y 3 made no progress; whereas, of the group made a gain of at least $0% 
in the number of questions answered correctly, and of the group scored a gain of at 
least 90^ in the number answered correctly on the posttest* 



All of the teachers in the Compensatory Program met at the end of the fall semester 
to evaluate as a group the record of each student in the program, to award each student 
one grade for the entire semester, and to decide upon the final disposition of each 
student. The disposition was as follows: 

Number of Students Disposition Recommended by the Compensatory Education Faculty 

u jimglish 101 and other colXege-ievei courses 

3U English 100 and such courses as English 100 students can take 

25 Retained for Compensatory Education II 

1 English 96 and such courses as English 58 students cw take 

18 Should be dropped from academic programs 'of thoi' college 

Ji Withdrawn 

total 98 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION II PRE- AND POSTTESTING PROCSAM, SPRING SEMESTER, I968 



Compensatory Education II was designed primarily for 60 students who otherwise would, 
have been placed in English 98* Among the more significant changes was the expansion of 
the interdisciplinary activities from one to two days a week with remedial English and 
mathematics classes filling the alternate days (M,, W,, & F*), the introduction of two 
counseling seminar periods per week,, and the shift from group to Individual remedial 
reading guidance* Fifty-one students were registered, lU of whom would have been placed 
in English 100 according to their Form ES scores, and 37 of whom would have been placed 
in English 98* Twenty-one of the 5l students were hold* overs from Compensatory Education 
I* (Three students who registered but “did not appear made the initial registration 5l»*) 
Four pre- and posttests were used during the spring semester 1968 fer the evaluaoion 
of student progress: English Placement Test, Form Rj 5RA Diagnostic Reading Test, Form A; 
a 30 minute writing sample, and the mathematics placement test that had been used for 
Compensatory Education I* 

' English Placement Test, Form R 



Form R is a 20 minute test consisting of 50 multiple choice items: .7.. filing, 10 
graitnar, 11 vocabulary, li^ punctuation, and. 6 clause identification* 

7# A more extensive treatment of these results and sample themes are in Appendix V« 
8* This test oan be found in Appendix M* 
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The cut-off scores when Form R is used for placement at Crane are as follows: 



Score 

28-50 

19-27 

0-18 



English Course 

101 
100 
98 



Range of 



Comp , M, II 

The initial mean score of 1:2 Comp, Ed, II students in 1: English 
classes with two different teachers - - — - — - 

The final mean score of 1:5 students registered in the same classes 
English 98 



English 100 

The initial mean score of la English 100 students in 2 classes with 
different teachers - — - - — 

The final mean score of 32 students registered in the same classes - 
English 101 

The initial mean score of 82 English 101 students in 1: classes with 
2 different teachers - -- — - 

The final mean score of 60 students registered in yie same 1: elasses. 

The failure of Compensatory, English 98, and English ICl cltsses to Ioj-aowu a 
of improvement on this test may be because Form R has little to ko with problems posed by 
non-standard dialects which teachers at Crane tend to concentrat^ upon. More improvement 
was shown on English Placement Test, Form RS in the fall (mean io^ovement scores of 6 t 
and 7 for Compensatory Education I and English 100 classes respStive3y) . Perhaps this 
is because Form RS tests dialect based errors. The snores are reassuring in one sense: 
they indicate little or no effort on ths part of teachers to wime students for posttest^, 

SRA Diagnostic Reading Test, Form A ! 

This is a 100-point test consisting of 60 vocabulary and 1:0 reading con^ehension 
items to be ‘administered in 1:0 minutes. The most recent norms for this test were tabu- ’ 
lated in 1953. Quartile ranlcs for grades 8 through 13 based upon the 1953 tabulation 
are listed below. 



Score Scores 


13 


5 


to 


26 


13 


3 


to 


28 

# 


12 


5 


to 


22 


10 


2 


to 


18 


18 


6 


to 


32 


20 


8 


to 


35 


28 


6 


to 


1:8 


27 


10 


to 


1:6 



QUARTILBS 


GRADE’ 8 

N « 2,136 
Total Score 


GRADE *9 
, N - 6,101 
Total Score 


GRADE 10 
N « 6^87!: 
Total Score 


GRADE 11 ■ 

N - 7,793 
Total Score 


QU 


60 - 83 ; 


65 - 88 


' 71-90 


77 - 93 


Q3 


1:8-59 • 


51: -61: 


59 - 70 


66-76 


Q2 


37 -1:7 


1*3 -53 


1:8 -58 . 


55 - 65 


01 

Comp, Ed, 


8 — 36 
n 


7-1*2' 


3-1:7 


lU-51: 



GRADE 12 

N - 8,616 
Total Score 

80 r 9h 

f 

70-79 . 
58 - 69 
8-57 : 



English classes with 2 different teachers - -- — 

The final mean score of Ijl students in the same classes ------- 

English 98 - day classes 

The initial mean score of 19 students registered in one class - - - - 
The final mean score of 16 students registered in the same class - « 
English 100 - day classes . 

The initial mean score of 105 students registered in 5 classes 
with five different teachers - 

The final mean score of 71 students registered in the same classes - 



GRADE 13 
N * l6,6ol: 
Total Score 

85 - 96 . 



77 - 


81: 


: 


67 — _ 


76 


f 

1 


10 - 


66 




Mean 


Range of 


Score 


Scores 


1:3 


16 


to 


1:8 < 


11 


to 81 


30 


18 


to 56 


31: 


7 

9 


to 65 


Ul 


7 


to 82 


57 


lU 


to 89 
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English 101 - day classes • Range of 

The initial mean score of 83 students registered in h classes vdth Score Scores 

two different teachers ---^5 17-86 

The final mean score of $2 students registered in the same classes - §9 32 - 85ij 

Mean Improvement Scores on SRA Diagnostic Reading Test, Form A 

Course Number of Points Gained 

English 100 10 ' 

Compensatory Education II----. — 5 

English 98 ---U 

English 101 3 

f ■ * 

Thiroy-minute In-class Writing Sample . . 

A modification of the Compensatory Education system for evaluating writing progress 
was introduced in English 100 and 101 classes during the spring semester, 1968. Three 
teachers read and evaluated independently sets of 50-minute in-class themes. The results 
were given to Mr. Jack Mabie who averaged the three grades into a single grade for each 
theme. ° The same method that had been used for che evaluation of Compensatory Education 
I themes was used for the evaluation of Compensatory Education H writing sanples. The 
results of this testing are tabulated below: PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHO 

lEVEL SEMESTER- NUMBER WHO WROTE BOTH THEMES SHOWED IMPROVEMEOT ACCORD^ 

. ING TO A COPiPARISON OF THE 
FIRST WITH THE lAST THEME 

English 100 Sp. 1968 76 69 ^ • 

English 101 Sp. 1968 62 . 



Combined 100 & 101 Sp, I 968 


CO 


Compensatory Education I Fall, 1967 


72 


Compensatory Education II Sp. 1968 


37 



$ 7 % 

^ 7 % 



Mathematics Placement Test 

The same mathematics test was used as had been used for Compensatory Education I. 

The initial mean score of $2 students in two mathematics blasses Score Ranee of Scores 
taught by Mr. Glassburg - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- L- -- 15 3 to 27 i 

The final mean score of students who took the test again at 
the end of Idie semester — - - — 21 5 to 32 



The disposition of Compensatory Education II students at the end of the semester was 
decided according to the same method as had been used at the end of Compensatory Education 
I. The disposition was as follows: 

Disposition Recommended by the Compensatory Educati on Faculty 
English 101 and other college-level courses 
English 100 and such courses as English 100 students can take 
Composition Workshop (a course replacing English 98 in the fall 1968 ) 
Should be dropped from academic programs of the college j 

Withdrawn 

Although the pre- and posttesting program does not reveal any marked advantage in j 
the compensatory compared to the remedial program, I believe that both programs should 
continue to function. The two programs complement one another in that the student who 
fails in one need not repeat the same program in which he has already failed; he can try 
another approach in the other program. The Compensatory Program affords the remedial 
student a full semester of below college level v’ork; whereas, the full-time student wiio 
takes a remedial class is likely to be registered for. college-level courses in departments 
that do not offer remedial classes# This is likei^’* to.be a disadvantage for the weaker 
remedial irt udentSc The Compensatory Program actively encourages ejqperimentation, 

y. A compiete_t.bulatlon of English Depurtnental thraa grades is' in Appendix W. 
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2 
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irulovation, and evaluation. What is learned can be of use in other curricula, A case in 
point is tlie adoption by the English Department of a system for evaluating writing progress 
which was a modification of the method initiated the preceding semester in the Compensatory 
Program, j 

Any evaluation of the Compensatory Program should take account of handicaps over 5 
which the faculty had little if any control. The program was understaffed from the beginr 
ning. Compensatory Education I was run with a shoestring budg4t of teaching hours 
which is equivalent to thr.ee and three-fourths full-time teachers. The hours includes 
3 hours (the equivalent of one composition course) presumably allowed for the coordination 
of the program, but the coordinator subsequently discovered that these hours were deducted 
from 6 hours released time that he was entitled to as chairman of the English department ^ 
a clear case or robbing Peter to pay Peter which made both jobs frustrating in that it 
did not leave enough time in a 2i4~hour day to do either satisfactorily. With an enroll- 
ment of 98 students, Compensatory Education I had a teacher-student ratio of 26 to 1, fai*f 
too high for an experimental program of this kind. The bind was felt particularly in the 
English classes and the remedial reading periods. The environment of the program was the 
noisy, impossibly chaotic, and abysmally drab inner-city facility that the college shares 
wi^ Crane High School ^diere it is not unusual for faculty and students to be hounded into 
the streets several times a day by the deafening blasts of a falsely sounded fire alarm 
system that can be turned off only after the firemen arrive. The number of hours that 
students work is sometimes a limiting factor for school performance, A survey ox. $h 
Compensatory Education I students who were employed resulted in the following breakdown i 
of the number of hours spent bn the job per week, 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS NUMBER OF HOURS EMPLOXED ' 



i 



3 



j 



3 

6 

18 

9 

18 



10 - Ih 
15-19 
20 - 29 
■30 - 39 
ho and above 



Finally, the riots and fires that occurred three blocks from the school in the after- 
math of the assassination of Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr,- in April caused the loss of sev- 
eral days of classes and had a depressing effect upon the program for the remainder of 
the semester. 

The value of the Compensatory Program was probably best revealed in a follow-up sur- 
vey of Compensatory Education I students iho were promoted to English 100 and English 101# 
Thirty-four students were qualified by their work in Compensatory Education I to 
register for English 100, Twenty-six of these students registered for English 100 day 
classes at Crane during the spring semester, I9685 and I6 made passing grades; ih C* s 
and 2 B’s (6h^ passing). 

Thirteen students were qualified by their work in Compensatory Education I to regis- 
ter for English 101, Eleven of these students registered for English 101 day classes at 
Crane during the spring semester I968, and all of them made passing grades ex cept cne 
student who withdrew to enter the Air Force: 8 C*s,‘2 B«s, and 1 '^{ 91 % passingTT 

The following tabulation shows the percent^e of ^he total enrolLmsnt in English lOQ 
and 101 classes during the spring semester I968 who received passing' grades (C or better) 
and the number of former Compensatory Education I students who r,eceived passing grades in 
those two composition levels, TOTAL EMOLLIENT FORMER COMP, ED, f 

TOTAL ENROLLMEOT PERCENT PASSING FORMER COMP, ED, I PERCENT PASSING ^ 
ENGLISH 100 120 26 61*^ 



ENGLISH 101 



128 



60^ 



11 



93^ 



A follow-up study of 71 former English 98 students who were registered for English 
100 at Crane in the fall of I966 showed 5l^ of them passing English 100, 

A follow-up study of students who started English 100 in the fall of 1967 ^ 
boAtinuod English' lOX ift the 'spring of 1968 showed 57^ of them passing English 101*- 
Con?3ensatory Education I students who were promoted to English 100 and English 101 
levels of work did not do as well in their overall academic program during the spring 
semester as they did i n their English classes, of the 26 students promoted to the English 
lu, me conroiete tamflAtion of English department grades for four semesters (Fall *66 through 
Spring *68 Including the Bkjglish grades of former Compensatory students is in Appendix 0* ^ 
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of the remedial classes. Only 17 of the 98 CorripcnSvatory Education I students ( 11 %) failed 
xo complete the semester (7 VJ's and^lO Unofficial V/ithdrawal F's). Only 6 of the $k Com- ' 
pensatory Ecucation II students (lip) failed to complete the semester (2 1-J’s and I;, unof- 
ficial I’ithdraival F* s) , Of the I80 students registered for English 98 and English 100 day 
Classes at Crane during the fall semester 1967> (25/^) failed to complete the semester 

(20 iJ's and 25 Unofficial Kithdraual F’s), Of the 161^ students registered for these 
courses during Lhe spring semester 1968^ 35 (21^) failed to complete the semester (16 IPs 
and 19 Unofficial Uithdrawal F‘s). 

Probably no other area of teaching is more permeated by the unsettled temper of the 
times tnan xhe area 01 remediation in the junior college. I. ref ex to the utter contempt 
that one often encounters for "traditional" concepts and methods (anything that has been 
thought of or tried before) and the frantic search for something entireiy'^new that will 
work as a panacea to remedy a difficult and exceedingly complex problem. It is not un- 
common to iind a poor soul grappling with the problem of remediation in this manner af- 
ilicted TH-tn manic depression: ecstatic when he has grasped a new panacea and very depres- 
^ sed wiien ne no longer ignore the fact that it has not produced the miraculous cure 
that 'jas promised^) and all the ^lile he hears ringing in his ears the chant of a chorus 
of his colleagues telling him that remedial programs are all exercises in futility^ that 
tney nave no place in the junior college curriculum^ that the open door should be closed 
to tnose who are not academically prepared to do college level work from the starts or 
that only a crack should be left open so that only a small number of the educationally 
disadvantaged can enter ^ etc. 

A current example of those who have begun i-jith the hasty generalization that remedial 
progr^^s are more or less futile and have come up I'jith a panacea are the sponsors of two 
experimenos in the Chicago City College ^one with English 101 as the focal course .and the 
Ooner with Social Science 101 at the core), T-he design of both experimenxs is to place all 
entering students in college-level academic courses vjith tutoring assistance for those who 
other:-jise would have been placed in remedial courses or programs. ^he assumption is that 
these students can not only make up their deficiencies while taking college-ievel courses, 
buo that they can also pass their college-level courses at the end of the semester and 
successfully concinue a sequence of college courses^ but to expect students beginning 
■[•Tioh a mean reading level T'Jithin the eighth or ninth grade to reach a mean grade level 
01 twelve cr thirteen by the end of one semester ( i-iiich would seem necessary to succeed 
in a college-level academic program) is to expect the miraculous. A belief in the mira- 
culous may make good theology, but it has been my e:xperience that it makes abominable 
pedagogy. 

This approach has an immediate appeal to administrators because at first glance it 
appears both cheap and easy, but by the end of a semester in the one case or the end or 
two years in the oxher, it will become clear that the student was offered two unacceptable 
alternatives Oi wnich he was unaware on the day that he registered. If teachers maintain 
college-level academic standards, it x-jill become evident at the end of the semester that 
the student was registered for a course or academic program in which it x-jas a foregone 
conclusion that he x-jould fail. The students x-jill be justifiably indignant because the 
college had no business registering them for a course or program in Xiihich they x-7ere pre- 
desuined co lail. On the other hand, if the college regi,sters all incoming students in 
college-level courses regardless of their academic preparation, the xvhole burden of main-: 
taming standards falls upon the teachers in X'jhich case the other alternative of x^atering 
dox-rn college courses so that at least some of those fxmictioning beloX'j college level can i 
receive^ passing grades becomes a possibility. This policy bears its bitter fruit in tX'Jo 
years Xvhen the student discovers that he has accxMulated college credit xvhich is not 
negotiable in a creditable receiving institution. 

The reasonable course for junior colleges committed to the open door policy to fol- 
lox-7, it seems to m:, is to continue to develop and offer belox-:-college-level coxxrses 
ana prograrcs designed to realistically meet the needs of incomdng students xiio have 
acad emic deficie n cie s. These programs sho’old be designed to permit the student to begin 
Tnrirn'^ one Xjwxi'rc.cciai Science 101 at the core refers ' :> a policy of tise social science 
acpar'omenx ax Crane<> Tne oxher is described in Append!;-: pai'^'bioolsrly the laD*t 
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with the three R*s at whatever level he is capable of upon entering the college, and they 
should allow flexible amounts of time for students to remedy their deficiencies because 
some will be further behind than others and some will .be able to progress at a more rapid 
rate than others. There should be an academic program available to the student as long 
as he is making appreciable progress at his level. But while the retarded academic skills 
of the undereducated student are being developed, his thought should constantly be chal- 
lenged at a more mature level of performance by means of lectures, discussions, slide- 
talks, films, role-playing, video tape recordings, museum visits, and field trips. These 
offerings should make it possible for the undereducated to make up their deficiencies and 
get successfully launched in a college-level academic program, but this should not be their 
only goal. Some students will be satisfied to improve their communication and computation 
skills sufficiently to get a job or a better job. Some who do not exhibit a college-level 
academic potential should gradually be redirected by a constant feedback of test informa- 
tion and sympathetic counseling into other acceptable avenues of endeavor. The learning 
experiences should be designed to be satisfying in themselves apart from any practical 
advantages that the student may derive f^om them in the future. The student should leave 
the course or program with a better understanding of himself and his environment and, 
therefore, better equipped to cope with both. 

These were the goals of Compensatory Education I and II. It has been in 5 )ossible to 
present this soon and in so brief a format an evaluation of the program in regard to each 
of these goals, but I believe that the evidence presented is sufficient to prove that the 
efforts of the faculty who participated in the program were not wasted and that a greater 
investment of resources in this direction is justified. 

Mr. Prank Banks and Ifr, William Ibbs were granted released time during the summer of 
1968 to plan Compensatory Education III. Both had participated in Compensatory Education 
I and II. The relative success of off-campus activities con^jared to other interdisciplin- 
ary methods used last year has led them to plan a program of ten units with an off-campus 
activity at the core of each unit. Sufficient time will be given to preparation before 
the trip and follow-up activities afterward so that the off-campus activity can be inte- 
grated with a unit that develops academic skills as well as expands the perimeter of the 
mind. The strategy of the program is tc use the city and its museums as a means of open- 
ing the students* eyes to the wonders of the wo.rld about ‘t^hom. Once their curiosity is 
aroused by this McLuhanesque multi-scnsory immersion in £ .. environment selected and order- 
ed for its learning potential, they believe that progress in handling the tools of learn'-* , 
ing (reading, writing, arithmetic, and their correlaries) will more readily follow than 
would otherwise be possible. Writing assignments, for instance, will follow the shared 
faculty-studrnt off -c a’lp'.is experience ?!.d adequa'ie discussion by students before, during, 
and after the experience. Since our experience with these students has shown that they 
generally talk more readily than they write, we believe that writing after students have 
either expressed themselves orally or heard their peers express themselves about the off- 
campus experience should be more satisfactory than the kind of writing that usually 
results from the conventional theme topic assigned to remedial students. 

The ten off-cairpus activities with some of the potential subject matter of each are 
as follows: Sept. 19, Cruise along Cliicago River, Lake Michigan, and Caliimet Harbor (His- 
tory, Industry, Architecture, Conservation, Water Pollution); Oct. 3, Civic Center and 
Loop (Government, Sculpture, Architecture); Oct. 10, The Near South Side (Urban Renewal, 
Architecture); Oct. 17 , Hyde Park Co-op (Personal and Family Finance); Oct. 31, The 
University of Chicago Campus and The Oriental Institute (Architecture, Sculpture, Anthro- 
pology); Nov 7, Lincoln Park Zoo and Conservatory (Zoology and Botany); Nov. 19, The 
Field Museum (Geology and Anthropology); Dec. 5, The Museum of Science and Industry 
(Science, Technology, Nutrition, Embriology, Physiology); E?c. 19, The Adler Planetarium 
(Astronomy); Jan. 9, The Auditorium Building and The Art Institute (Architecture, Painting). 

There are several salutary side-effects of such a program. It affords faculty and 
students alike a chance to get away from the depressingly shabby and disconcerting facili- 
ty that we share with Crane High School. It affords the students a chance to regu!|.arly 
experienc the city outside the ghetto under favorable circumstances. The shared off- 
campus experience of faculty and students is less formal and more intimate than the typi- 
cal on-canpus activity. This contributes toward a high group identity and a lover drop- 
out rate than occurs in the conventional remedial program. 
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COMPEMoAi OKr PROGRAil FOR PALL SBMSOTSR !?>^ 68 ‘- 65 ? . TO PfJROLL A ^iAXI^A1M OF 60 STUDENTS 

DAYS TIME 



• SCHEDULE AND PERSOMIffiL REQUIREMENTS 
NAME ACTIVITY 



teacher miMUl‘1 
ROOM HOURS STUDE1W:S 



Mj F 8:15-9:30 



Qlaasburg ?jn;{-.h AC 

Olasaburg Hath aS m; F 9iiib.j.0:Si' 

Qlassburg To attend Pei'soml and PainiJy Finance Class and coordinate 
math classes ^-rith ito 



3 

3 



<*.mer 



Banks 

Banl{S 



Personal and Family Finance 



Interdisciplinary-. Team, Lecture 
Interdiscipl'incn'y Discussion Gz'oup 1, 



F‘ n:00«n:50 216 1 

(overtime) 

T^ Th 216 



T, 



Th 10:00-10:50 



Engo Teacher X Snslish AC-1 

Eng« Teacher X ibiglish CE-1 

Engo Teacher X Interdisciplinary Team Lecture 
Engo Teacher X Interdisciplinary Dicco Group 2 

Engo Teacher Y English AC-2 

Engo Teacher Y Ei?glioh CE«2 '* ’ 

Engo Teacher Y Interdisciplinary Team Lecture 
Engo Teacher Y Interdisciplinary Dlsco Group 0 



216 



P 8:25«9:30 
Mp W, F o;H0«10:i;5 
T, i’ll 9:00-9:50 
T, Th 10;00»10;50 

M., W, F 8;25“9:30 
■ Mj W, F 9:i;0«10:l!.5 ‘ 

T, Th ..9:.00-9:50 216 

'Tp Th 10:00-10:50 



2 

2 

k 

h 

2 

2 

it 

h 

2 

2 



Ibbs To meet each student for a weekly read’lng guidance appointment 

Un the event that I^To ttophy’s sabbatical application ia not approved, 

A reading appointments^ and liro Ibbs win particiipate 

in the interdisciplinary or English parts of the. program,) 

Ibbs . To coordinate the entire program 

Total personnel requirements: h divisions 
Total teacher hours for cpn^jensatcoy program this semester •» h$ 
lie 



30 

30 



60 



6o 

20 

15 

.15 

6o 

20 

15 

15 

60 

20 

. 60 



U8 Teacher hours 



SOME BASIC PRIMCIPIES • 

Ao Comp^satopr Education^ shou3.d be budgeted as a separata department. Its personnel 
retirements snould nou be charged to the individual participating dopaitments, 

B, All cop:'9U3a'oory lac^^lty should be volun’beerso 

C, Studen-bs be registered in the compensatory program on a voliuxtary basis with 

•'can counseHing dopaitment to guide students into the prograitr -Hho^ 

D, The goals of the -p^gram are mainly to improve the students'^ skills in coratrunication 

^d computtion and secondai'iXy to make him a better citiaen by increasing his aware- 
both enviiTownent so that he can mo?:e successfully cope with 

E, An st^ent registered in -the program should test no higher than a weak EngHah 100 
Souden-05 ’^ha‘u is^ no ^Sber -than the students who were classified as 100- in the com- 
psnsatory program lasu fall (students -who scored no h-Jgher than )45 on English Place- 
meno Test Form RS^ no higher than 10th grade on 'bhe Nelson-^Denny or a c^parable read- 

V higher then 100- on a sample theme), 

Fo At the end of the fall semes-berp students will either be retained In the program for- 

f Workshop) and sS^ other courses 

?m r English 100 and such other courses as English 

G In jSSf or gr-afluated to English 101 and other 101 le»el cL-aes, 

‘ ’ prolan fall admit students xdw have fal3.ed remedial courses in the fall 

Uherselves of the alternative that the componsatory program offers 

IT oi repea-oing courses in -which they have already failed, 

° ST coirtpansatory program. ' Thar 

- typing or chorus aa pptioas fn ths M:00_ to- 13:50 perioS on T. & , 



i 
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COMPENSATORY PROGRAM FOR FALL SEMESTER ' Paj/o 2 

I« The new Dean in ’Charge of Institutional Research and Evaluation .should assist the 
% Compeneatojy Faculty in the cone.^lion and evaluation of data for the progreiBo \ 

J* The new fall program •will probably run on aboub the same grid as the one m are 
now using except that the S^/’T^es Vi oiyi^ ^yb Forum will be droppodj> the counselling 
seminars will meet on Monday andWoKineschiy iVom 31:00 to and Personal and 

Family Finance will meet in- Rocm 2X6 cn Friday fronl li:00 to H:50o 



Ke Room 2X6 rauBt be reserved for the Cojj^jensatory program fl^om 9:00 to 9:50 on TueSo 
and Thuroc and feesa H:00 to 11:^0 esn Fridaya 

I 

Lo Resource consul-tanta should bo invited to provide atimulation for the faculty regularl/o 
(Mto Slutolty reminded us in cur meeting April 22 •that there is money available for 
such coniSultantBe) 

• I. 

Mo Coejpensatory students oh<mXd be divided Into four levels of ability for their 
English classes based upon, placement tests o Students should be promoted to the 
next higher eoospssitioa level as soon aa the English teacher thinks they are 
ready to eope with thcl'lovelo* The. eiibjest matter^ iPtatoirlalSp and methods of 
these levels should bo earofhlly planned as a soqueaaffie llaading the atudant by 
gradiaal ckjgrees from Tdiare he is when ho staets to lOl^level reading and writing 
ability if he bat: the potential and persovcrance to reeeh it., The posalbility 
of advancing "throtTgh the English ©cquance at hie own rate should be a selling 
point for the coopensratory porogranip and the liaplemsBitatlon of thia policy throu^- 
cut the CGwester should act an a waralo boooter end a nstlvational incentlvoo -- 

IHvlaion of etudento according to ccnputatlonal ability would aloo be desirable 
in the math but this is not possible if the math elassee ore, scheduled 

to alternate irLth the English classeso It is desirable for the students to bo 
grouped heteregealouely in the other parts of . the program so that the poor otudeats 
can profit from the example and be spRirred on ^ the competitlcn of the bettor 
otudontso 



No The canpencatory program ahculd havo its ovici fllij projector ^ film strip projector, 
slide projector 9 overhead projector j, opa^ie projector, •tape roeordi^, and video* 
tape recorder to Is^lemont a aultl-Hsensory approoch to stimulating ideas c Experience 
has shown that oven the bottew otudonts can be stl'oilaicd by the ideas in such 
relatively aoj^iatocated works as A Ra.igin ^ and Fegm if the reading 

dlscusaloii^^ writ'lng associated ^tFtho wbrF^is“lrelxirorced iy a film versiouo ^ 
A greater variety of isiterdiociplinary approaches should be ujod Includirig student 
pasieli&p faculty panels, flrt.udent-faculty debates, open forum discussions, ro 3 .e play- 
tng seasioEJh, slide talks, guest lecturers, films, field trips, etc© Writing assign^ 
nonts at this levol ore usua2.3y msjst const^ctive when they are closely related to 
SCTO 9 aspect of the students'’ eocpcriencao A transition from purely autobiographical 
writing to c^s^ntual expository ’writing can be effected by the atructured experience: 
that is, sorm oxperienoo such ap a field trip that faculty and atudonts sh^e and 
discuss at 8 cms length before they write about It© Such writing ie likely to be 
more auccassful than the usual teplt becaujge it has the background of ( 1 ) an ezpor* 
ien-se eharod by faculty end students and (2) •werbollaation on ths subject which Is 
usually eajsier for cowpansatory studenta than writing© The corapensatory pro-am 
should be given a seisure storage space In or near room 21 ^S in which to keep its 
equipment© Heavy st»:ol cabinet© ©et back in the wings of the stage ndgl^ serve . ~ 
for some of the equipment© ^ ■ 

Oe The compencatory faculty has informed the administration that it places a vldep« 
tape recorder at the top of Its pjriwltlce for equipment © 'Che nexibillty of such 
a de^vlce for •tapixjg documsnturioSp etc© from TV, fllwilng student parformances, fil»* 
•Jng special exhibits whore it would not bo f 0 asib.llj 0 to take the students, and for 
mar^y other uses that we have mentioned from time to ttms voi^ make it an invaluable 
asset for the program© • 
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. ^ COMPMa\TORY EDUCATION PROGRAM OF UMTS ORGAIIIZED AROUND FIELD TRIPS 

> Rationale for Such a Program Using the City and its ^^useums as a Laboratory 
This program is designed for students who have not been engaged by academic 
work in the conventional classroom; therefore, some radical departure from this 
routine would seem to be in order. The strategy of .the program is to use the city 
and its museums as a means of opening the students* eyes to the wonders of the 
world about them. Once their curiosity is aroused by this McLuhanesque multi- 
sensory imraersion in an environment selected and ordered for its learning potential, 
we believe that progress in handling the tools of learning (reading, writing, 
ai'ithmetic, and their con*elaries) will follow more readily than would othersise 
be possible. Siting assignments, for instance, Tdll .follow the carefully prepared- 
for e:q)erience pd considerable verbalization by students about the experience. 

Since these students generallir verbalize more readily than they write, writing 
^after verbalization upon a concrete experience shared by students and faculty 
alike should be more satisfactory than the kind of writing that results from the 
conventional theme topic assigned to remedial students. 

There are several side effects of such a program. It affords faculty and 
, students alike a chance to get away from the depressingly shabby and chaotic facility 
that T-re share with Crane High School. It affords the students a chance to regularly. 

: experience the world outside the ghetto under favorable circumstances. The shared 
•experience of faculty and studoits while on field trips is less formal and more 
Intimate than the typical on-campus activity. This c<mtributes toward a high group 
identity and ^^a lower drop-o^t rate than occurs in the conventional remedial program. 
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COMPENSATOHI EDUCATIOM PJROORAM * . 

— _ ’ FALL SEMESTER, 1968 

% 

Tht purpoet of this prograa is to htlp you to isproYt your rtsdlag, . writlag, 
snd eonpitstloaal skills so that you oan suoostd in coUsgs work or in vocational 
prograas* Wt will try to accomplish this goal throu^ an interdisciplinary loanw 
ing sxptrisncs to which teachers with backgrounds in art, biology, huaanities, 

. language, literature, aathematics, ]^losophy, the social sciences, ecology and 

others will contribute their knowledge* Twice each week we\<rill study in depth 

\ 

BOSS aspect of our civUtotion^s most iSportant conditions— the city, its history, 
structure, probless, and potential— by actually visiting significant and interesting 
places in Chieago (our ♦•laboratory**), by seeing films and slides on our and other 

* 

cities both past and present, and by listening to lectures, dentes and panel 
disottssiono* Then we will divide into small groups for the purpose of discussing 
our group experiences in preparation for writing about them in lEhgl^ classes and 
relating them to nwiber -oonoepts in mathematics classes^ 



TIMS SCHEDULE 



■TINE 

> 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY x 


IRIDAY 




8t00 


English A«1 
.^igliah A-2 . 

Math A 


SPECIAL 

ACTIVITIBaj 
FIELD TRIPS 
FILMS 

TJIYWTTPIPQ 


l^lish A«1 
fiiglish A«2 
Math A 


SPECIAL 

ACTIVITIESi 
• FIELD TRIPS 
FILMS 


l^lish A-i ^ 
&iglish A«2 
Math A 


t* ' 


9:00 


a^giish 0 


JUCA/XUJKJSiQ 

•ETC. 


Itiglish C , 


LECTURES 

ETC. 


0 




MathC 


Small group 
discussions 


Math C 




SmU (proup 


MathC 




lOiOO 

« 


Comnunioations 

Laboratory 




Communications 

Laboratory 


uUOUMlXNUI 

* 

4 


Personal and 
Family 
Ftoance 

« \ 


— 


LltOO, 

r 




STUDENT 

ACTIVITIBS 

PERIOD 


- 


STUDENT 

ACTIVITIBS 

PERIOD 


- * * 


LRtOO 


Counselling r 

! 


• 


Counselling 


. * 
. 
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REQUIRED TEXTBOOKS 

The following' textbooke are to be purchased before Monday^ September IS, I9681 
at Follett*s Bookstore^ 32 h South Wabash Avenue* If for lack of funds you cannot 
buy all the books at one timef be sure to obtain those that have an asterisk (*) 
after the price* Tour instrucior will inform you when it is time to purchase the 
rest* 



Duel, Thom. Man’s VorAure 'in ^Culturo . Springfield* Illinoie State 
Museum, 1^50» (story^ of Illinois, no. 6)- 

Pehr, Howard P., and Sobol, Max A. Kathsmc.tlcs for Everyone, New 
• York* Pooketbook no. 7051 ^ — — — — — 

Pleoing, Edith. Prom ^ve lim to City Dv-jollor* Chicoxja* Field 
Museum of Natural History, 1967. 

Psirtune llagaalne. Tho Ko^ro and the City. New York* Ttme-Lifa 
Books, 1968, 

General Guide. Chicago* Field Hueoua of Natural History. 

Golding, Williea. Lord of tho F lioa . New York* Capricorn Booke* 

Honsborry, Lorraine. -A Raisin in the Sun. New York* Signet. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Languago in Thought and Action. 2nd. od. cHew 
York* Haroourt, Brace. and Norld, Inc., 19^. 

Huxley, Aldoua. Brave New V/orld . Now York* Bantam. 

Landis, Judaon R., ed. . Current Perspectives on Social Problems . 
Belmont, California* Wadsworth, 1967. 

Miller, Arthur. Death of a Salesman . Now York* Viking Press. 

Orwell, George ✓ 1984 . Now York* Signet. 

Planetarium Show for PocoBb er: “The. Ste r of isethlohea.* Chicago* 

Adler Plonotariiua, stock no. 711, 

Smith, Harriot. ‘Prehictorio People of Illinois . Chicago* Field 
Museum of Natural ilistdxy, 1967* 



.50 

*50*<. 

*'25- 

1.50* 

.25 

1.25 

2.95 
•75 

5.95 
1.25' ’ 

•75 ■ 

•10 

.25 



:SgA .College Roadlnn; Pro?;^ 1 1 Student Book . Chicago* Science Research ■ 

Associates, 19 uS 7** price uiiknown* 

Torkel, Studs. Division Street * America . New York* Avon, 19$7* 1*25** 

Twentieth Century Workbook for General Ifethoraatics. ChicaKO* ! 

Follett. — — — pries unknown**' 



^2£b3J^t Jiwdor* Chicago* lAiseins) of Science and 

Industry* 

Webstor*s New World jpiotionary of the American Languarot* Now York* 
Popular Library Pockets!^ Edison”’”'” ' 

! Total price does not include SRA 



•10 



.50** 



Student Book and Twentieth Century i5l6*85 
Workbook* —«s. , 
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SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

# 



Ten field trips, our core activiti'isi have been scheduled# They will begin 
at the announced starting point at 9*00 A.M. on the scheduled dates# Except for 
the trip to the Art Institute, you are encouraged to bring along your canera# You 
may submit pictures taken on field .trips, or any of the activities for t^t natter, 
to Mr# Ibbs and he will fom a oonsd)ttce of studjents to prepare a yearbook at the 
end of the senester# Each student in the progran will receive a copy# Some students 
may .want to purchase a tape recorder (Craig’212 for l.55#00 at Allied Badio seems 



best suited to students' needs) and take it along on field trips in order to t^k e 



"notes** on the spot# The recorder can also be used to tape* information from the 
sound tracks of films or to tape portions of lectures and disoussioi^* Each field 



trip will be preceded by a class during which time you will be given films, slides, 
lectures, etc# designed to prepare you for the trip itself# Following each trip 
will be foUowoup sessions for analyzing, interpreting, and broadening by general* 
ization what has been seen# A test will be given at the last follow*up session# 

1# Sept# 17 Preparation# Films: *»lewis Mumford on the City# III** (28 min#) 
and »The RiTer** (52 min#) ' 

Sept# 19 FIELD TBIP#Inland Water Cruise: Chicago History, Industry, 

Architecture, Conservation (water pollution and air pollution) 

Sept# 24 Follow-up# Illms: **Seeds of Destruction" (10 min#), *^virbnmental 
Sanitation" (8 min.) and **Chicago: Midland Metropolis" (22 min#) 

Sept# 26 Follow-up# Film: ''Metropolis: Creator or Destroyer, I" (30 min#)# 

TEST: details to be announced 



2# Oot# 1 Preparation# Films: **Lewis Mumford on the City# IV" (28 min#) 

•nd "A Visit to Picsaeo" (aa Bin.) 

» 

Oot# 3, 4, 7 and 8 FIELD TRIPS# Civic Center, City Hall and Loop: 

Qovemment, Urban Renewal, Sculpture, Architecture# 

3* Oot# 10 FIELD TRIP# Near South Side Walking Tour: Urbkn Renewal, Arohi- 
tecture, Illinois Institute of Technology Campus# 

Oct# 13 Follow-up# Films: **Lewis Mumford on the City,. VI** (28 min#) and 
. . • **The Power of a Pot Roast" (27 min#)#. TEST: details to be announced# 
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SCHEDULE OP ACTIVITIES (Coatlnued) 

4# Oot* 17 FIELD TRIP, Hyd# Park Co~op and'Haurper Court: Peraonal and 
Paw^ Finance; Criticiaa of Harper Court according to auch 
Mumford criteria aa ”huBan acalti" ’’Tarietyi” ♦’latlaacy, ” 
^ialands of unregimented ▼itality and delight,” “apacea for 
apontaneoua neetinga out of doora,” ”a pl.ce for the fierce 
atrivlnga of youth and where old men hare their place In the 



Oct. 22 
5* Odt* 24 
Oot* 29 
Oet. 31 

Not. 5 
6. Not. 7 
Not. 12 
7c Not. 14 

i 

Not. 19 

Not. 21. 
Not. 26 
8. Deo. 3 ' 
Deo. 5 

Deo. 10 
Deo. 12 



atripa: ”The American Conauner,” "Diaeaae and 
Diet,” and ”How yitaalna Help TEST today or oa pct.24. 

Preparation. Fili^; ”Cbartrea Cathedral” (30 ain.) and "The 
Biography of IVank Lloyd Wrii^t” (26 min.). 

'tewia Mumford on the City, 1" (28 min.) 
and ”Egypti Cradle of Civilimation" (12 min.). 

PITO TRIP. The UniTeraity of Chicago, Oriental Inatitute, and 
Roble Rouae: Higher Education, Anthropology, Architecture. 

Sculpture, and Religion. 

miow-up. Pllme: "Greece? the Immortal Land" (40 min.) and 
"Major Religiona of the World" (20. min.). 

MELD TRIP, Zoo and ConaerTatory or Biology Laboratory: Biology, 
Botany, and Zoology, ' 

Pollov-up. Slidea: "Origin of Liring Things” and *^untinir 
Foaaila,” OR Biology Laboratory work. 

Reparation, Pilu: "Through These Doors” and "Dr, Leakey and 
the Dawn of M»" (26 min,), mn 

]^£LD- TRIP, Field Muaewus Choice of Geology Tour or Anthropoloar 
Tour, The tours will be followed by a question and answer period 
conducted by a member of the museum staff, 

RUow«up. Film Strips: "Age of Animals v” *tDesoent with Change.” 

"Dawn of Religion,” • V'-Mge, 

miow-up. Piln Strips: "Man Inherits the Earth,” "A Mesolithic 
Age Today," and "Stone Age People of Today," . ■ ^ . 

Reparatiw. Film Stripe: "Coming of the Machine," "CoBrnnioationm 

in the United States,!' and "Tranaportation in the United States."^ 

Science and Industry: Christmas Around 
Anthro^ig^^*“®** T««l“ology, Nutrition, Babriology, Physiology, . 

FIELD TRIP, Chicago Sun-Times: Newspapers, Communications, 'AdTeHlming. 

• . , • » * 
Follow-^. Him: "A CoMunioations Primer” (22 min.) ^ 
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SCHEDULB OF ACI'IVrPIES (ContJUiued) 

9# Dto* 17 Preparation. Film »»Tha UniTtrae” (28 aia.) 

Dae. 19 FIELD TBIP« Shodd Aquariun and Adler Planetarium Zoolegr. 
Aatronoay, Religion, ”Star of Bethlehen” Show. 

Dec. 24 Follow-up. TEST 

10# Jan. 2 Preparation. Film Stripe: »»L#t»a Look At a Painting" and 

"Modem Art" 

\ • 

Jan. 7 Preparation. Filino: "Meaning in Modem Painting" (50 nin.). 

Jan. 9 field trip. Auditorium Building and Theatre, Iran Meatrowia'a 

Spearman and Bowman, Lorado Taft’a "Fountain of the Oreat Lakea,"> 
and the Art Inatitute of\Chioagoi. Architecture, Fainting. 
Sculpture, and Theatre. ' 



FINAL EXAMINATION WEEK BBQINS ON MONDAY, JANBARY 13, 19^, 
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LIBRARI BOOK UST ' 



Fixw tine to ti*e you uill be required to read portions of books that are 

found in Crane’s library. These books, all of which hare to do with the topic of 

cities, have been placed on reserve and can be obtained at the main desk in roon 

225* Rarely will the assigxBDehts be any longer than one chapter so that they can 

be read in the library. Be sure tc^ take eiiq>le notes on the "win ideas in each 

assignBenti yow English teacher will assist you# These are the bookst 

Ab'/ahaason, JUlia# A Neighborhood Finds Itself# Hbw Yorki HArper and 
Row, 1959* \ — — 

/illen, Robert 8# (ed#). 0^ Fair City# New lorki Vanguard Press, 1947# 

Botkin, B#A# Sidewalks of America # Indianapolisi Bobbs-Merrill Cb#, 19^# 

Carr, Donald E# Wie Birth of lAfe# New Yorki W.W. Norton, 19^5# 

of -8weet Waters# Nbw Yorki W#W# Norton, 19^6# 

Colew, Miles L# ^newihe Our Ojties # New Yorki Twentieth Century FUnd# 
1955* 

Conant, James B« Cluns and ftrburbsi A Commentary on Schools in MstHmolitAn 
Areas # New Yorki Me araw-Hill, l!?6i7' ' ’ —— a.. . — ■ 

Department of City Planning, City of Chicago# Basie Polieies for the 
Comprehensive Plan of Chicago# ' — — — 

Editors of Fortune Magazine# The Exploding Metropolis# Garden Oitr. New 
Yorki Doubleday Anchor Books, 19551 — 

Eisner’, Simon# The Ur bcui Pattemi City Planning 
and Design # Princeton, N. J. i Van Nostrand, Ob#, 19^}# ' 

Gordon, Mitchell# Sick Cities # New Yorkt Macmlllanp 1965# 

Grebler, Leo# Urban jRenewal European Cbuntrlesi Its Emerge nce and 

Phlladolphiat Uni vanity of Pmtf 

Renedahl, Reuel* Urban Renewal # New Yorki Scarecrow Press, 1959# 

■ Arthir# Opaaiunlty Organiteitien and Planning # Nbw Yorki MaemillaBt 

n " # / 

Hunterj^David R# The Slums i Challenge and Response # Londoni Free Press^' 



Isenberg,, Irwin; (ed#)o ^ dty In Crisis. The 
Tol. 40 Hi. Nbw Yorki HTSTWiti^SrObr I9d6# 



Reference Shelf# 
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LIBRART BOOK LIST (Continued) 

Jaoobsi Jen©* The Death oM Life ^ Great American Oitiee* New Yorlti 
Handom Houee, 19 Si 7 ^ — *w*-*.» 

I 

Lynch, Kevin* ^ Image of the City* Owabridge, Masfl*t Technology Preee 
and Harvard University, 196b* 

Millspaugh, Ma rtin, and Breclconfeld, Gurney* The Human Side of Urban 
■Rftnawal * Kew Yorki Ivee Waahbum, Inc*, “* ■” 

Mam, Ian* ^ M«ricanVLandBcape i A Critical View. New Yorki Sandam . 
Houee, 1^, \ “* . 

2SSi ^QP^^^tion ^llanKei VIha t U I^eone ^ America * United Statea 
Department of Interior Gonae^ation learteok ^ 2* Pamphlet 1686* 

Reimer, Svend* The Modem City * Now lorki Prentice-Hail, 1952* 



Spreiregen, Paul D* AIA* Urbg n Deeign i The Architecture of Towns and 
Oitiga > New lorki Mo Graw-Hill, 19<^5ir “*• — 

Weimerjn^vldcl^^d* )*^ ^tar ^ Country In America* New lorki Appleton- 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. ^ Uving City* New Yorki Hbriaon, 1955* 

Zorbaugh, Harvey V* ^e (^Id Coaet and the Slum * (Meagot Univeraity 
of Chicago Preaa, 19^7^ ^ 



XAOAZXNB LIST 

0 

Our program la eueh that vo are vitally intereeted in what la happening today 
and recently in Chloago and o^r American citiea. One of the beat waya to keep up 
with the tinea la to road current magazine a ( and newapaperal )* . Our library regularly 
roceivea an impresaive number of these periodiomla* Program teaohera will search 
through them each week and aaeign artiolea for your reading. You will not have to 
rcAd these assigned articles in our libraryi Chicago has mi^ braaohes of the public 
library where the magazinea and newspapers are available* You will, however, be 
eaq^ected to oco^lete all aaaigiiDeiita on time since ftretmeni testa will be giveiu 

I 

f 

f * * 
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APPENDIX A 



. CHICAGO CITI COIXEOB — ENOUeSH PROFICIENCr EXAMINATION — FORM R 
$0 Items — 20 minutes* I shall not Include the specific items in the test because 
it is still the placement Instrument used in the Chicago City College system* 



Part 1, Spelling: 7 items* In each of the following groups of words, one word may 
be misspelled* After each item number on your answer sheet, blacken the one space 
Indicfting the misspelled word* If all the words are spelled correctly, blacken 
space £* 

Part 2, Graimnar: 10 items* Each sentence may contain an error in grammar (wrong 
form of verb, noun, pronoun, adjective, adverb)* A few sentences are correct as 
they stand* Blacken the one space Indicating the error, if any* If there is no 
error in the sentence, blaclcen space E* 

Part 3, Vocabulary: 11 items* In the folloidng items, blacken the one space In- 
dicati^ the best synonym for the word on the left (the expression that comes 
closest to it in meaning)* 

Part U, Punctuation: lU items* Most of the following sentences contain mistakes 
in punctuation (comma, semicolon, colon, quotation marks, question mark)* Two or' 
three sentences are correctly punctuated* Blacken the one space Indicating that 
the sentence 

A lacks necessary punctuation 

B has superfluous (unnecessary) punctuation 

C uses a wrong mark (some other mark should have been used) 

D is correct (acceptable) as it stands 

Part Sentence Recognition: 8 items* Ifcst of the following items contain one 
or more complete. sentences; a few are inconqplete (sentence ft'agments)* Regard 
any esqpresslon that could be followed by a semicolon or a period as a conplete 
sentence* Blacken the me space indicating the uunher of ooaqplete sentences, 
using the following key: 

A one sentence 
B two sentences 
C three sentences 
D four sentences 

S no sentence: the sentence is inconplete^ 
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THE FIFTEEN ITEMS THAT BEST DISTINGUISHED HIGH SCORERS FTlOM LOW SCORERS ON THE TV/0 TESTS 

ADMINISTERED TO 21 $ STUDENTS ON AUGUST 30, 1965 



FORM R 

the Office of, Institutional Research wd Evaluation) 

The error that the student was supposed to recognize is followed by the correct form below: 
Spelling - 1 item ■ | 

disatisfied - dissatisfied 

Grammar - 3 ite : 

polite - politely 

can't hardly walk - can hardly walk 
differences pro^ces - differences produce 

, i 

' ; ’ 

i Vocabulary - 7 items j‘ 



j" 



Punctuation - U items 

a sentence that lacked a comma 

• t 

A 

a semi-colon used idiere a comna was needed 
two sentences with sup/erfluous commas 



authentic 

parasite 

mimic 

pompous 

merge 

patri.cian 

charli^tan 




WORD CONFUSIONS - 8 items 



FORM B . 

(Constructed by the English Department) 

Fom B l8 identioal to the flret 60 itene of Fom R3 



- See eppeadix £• 






through - thought ' ' 

every - ever 
quit - quite 

iilone - along ... 

no - know 
here - her 

alone - along ^ 

Correct sentence: Hurry with your work so you won't be late. 



GRAMMAR - 7 items 



had finish - had finished 

% 

taken - took 
childrens - children 

I be - I am " ■ — - 

students who was students who were 
Correct Sentences: 

All our teachers were there, and for once they treated us like adults. 

As we inarched down the aisle in our little white dresses, we felt very proud. 



i 
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o 
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APPENDIX B 

CHANGES IN THE REMEDIAL ENGLISH PROGRAM PROPOSED BT THE CRANE ENGLISH PEPT. (1^59) 
The present remedial English program at Crane Junior College vas begun In an 
attend to correct the deficiencies of incoming student;) jji conmunlcatlve skills* 
College level wcrk Is obviously conducted largely In terms of symbols, primarily 
linguistic symbols* A student vlho has an inadequate control of standard English 
is bound to esqperlence difficulties in every course ihere Standard English is the 
central means of conveying information, ^ther it be a course in history, mathe- 
matics, stenograi^y, or humanities* Communication is a two-way streets the sender 
and the receiver must agree on a common set of symbols* English 98 and 100 and 
Reading 99 originated as atten^ts to teach an accord on this necessaxy symbology* 
It has been evident for some time that 1he present remedial En^ish courses 
are not entirely successful in breaking the language barrier between student and 
teacher j>r student and textbook. Much of this failure can probably be attributed 
to the peculiar problem that exists at Crane Junior College: almost the entire 
student body consists of speakers of non-standard (or vulgate) English* Languag<^ 
practices idiich are unacceptable among educated speakers have been perpetuated 
for generations and are re-inforced from day to dgy in the community from ^ich 
the great majority of our students are drawn* The fact that our students speak a 
dialect of Qiglish which is ITowned upon by the average educated American is not 
necessarily prima facie evidence that they are intellectually inferior* A diild 
bom of German parents and living 'In a Giarman CQtmunity will speak Geiiaanj a 
child reared in a university conimnity by a faculty couple may speak vacant but 

superficially ia^esslve formal English; a brilliant child with deafnnute parents 

« 

will probably not speak at all* A child acquires a language through IMtation, 
and he imitates whatever models are at hand. Once the language (or dialect) has 
been acquired the psychological pressures to nudntain it are strong: the child 
Is. understood and accepted by the community; he feels a certain security within 
the group* He cannot be persuaded to change his language unless he is persuaded 
that manbership in another group is desirable and unless he is frequently exposed 
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to other linguistic nodels he can imitate* The first problem is not a great onex 
the fact that our students choose to enroll in a college suggests that they aspire 

I 

to some social or professional status other than that of their parents* The other 
is more difficult: an English teacher* s correction of "he say" to "he says" in a 
theme makes little in^)re8slou on a student irtio goes home to hear "he say" several 
dozen tlmr s the same day* 

\fritten conqposition is largely a transcrip?Jion of speech* A glance at the 
attached copy of a typical student theme id.ll reveal the effect of non-standard 
speech habits on writing practices* The absence of the letter "s" in plurals ^ 
the confusion of verb forms, the dropping of consonants in the spelling of many 
wcrds all reflect the characteristic speech of our students* As long as these 
speech habits persist, it will be difficult to make any real headway in the 
written language* The present remedial program does little in attacking thifi 
problem at its source: in the spoken language of the student* 

The members of the English department feel that a required remedial course 
in speech. Speech lUO, would bo a valuable supplement to the presently required 
English 100 ( Conqwsltion) and Reading 99 (Reading Skills). The course would re- 
inforce and give additional practice in the patterns of standard English: articu- 
lation of vowels and oonsonants, eye and voice rhythms in reading, recognition 
of essential sentence elements, and Interpretative reading* At present it is 
difficult for teachers of Reading 99 to diagnose the reading problems of students 
enrolled because the emphasis in these courses is necessarily on silent reading, 
dictionary use, and vocabulary development* It is only when the teacher hears 

A 

the st.udent read aloud that he becomes fully aware of the student’s reading skills* 
Recitation in the English and Reading ccurses has long been poor; most of our 
students need an intensive drill in articulation* By dealing with some of these 
problems. Speech 11:0 would relieve the couqwsition and Reading courses of some » 

of their burdens and permit in them a heavier concentration on sentence construc- 
tion, paragraph analysis and other problems of written rather than epok^ language* 
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To gain the roaxlBium benefit ft*om this block of remedial courees^ it ie 
suggested that an incoming student yAio is deficient in language skills be simul- 
taneously enrolled in Oogllsh lOOj. Reading 99 and Speech lUO, >diich will replace 
i^lish 98 in the required number of hours for the ren^dial student ^and that he 
subsequently be re-enrolled in all courses in idilch he receives a grade lower than 



"C”* Obviously tbs poor performance of Crane students in other departmental 
courses requiri^ standard language skills de m an ds some soort of "crash program" 
in these skills* 
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, Xhe Studant lounge 



% 

The Crane Colledgo Studant Loung Is a place 

t 

where the studant relax theirself hetveen there class an 
look at T*V« or play card or just set and talk to‘ there frelndo 
When I first come to Crane we was suppose to go to the Studant 
Lounge and listen to a talk| I didnt no where It were^ so I 
ask a studant I ha say^ "find the room with a lot smokoo" 

So I found It* 

- - m Itlhere Is three or four table, some louage chair, ■ 

coachs with pillows In them, a -piano and a desk which a lady 
sit behind It* She help us with are problem an see nobody 
gat out of order or anythin but I never seen studants doln a 
wrong thing* All thing consider Its not a bad place but Its 
to small* Because sometime it get so oroweded in there yxni 
cant hardly stand itoi • .* 



I \ 
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APPENDIX C. i 

DEPARTMENT ' REGISTRATIO N REQUIREMENTS 

• All students resisterii.i at Crane for the first time who do not have 

credit in college-level English (101 or 102) mist take the English Place-, 
ment Test* 

Students who cariy a program of nine credit hours or more in any sem- 
ester must take SigUsh consecutively Until -the English requirement has 
been fulfilled. 

% 

Students with reduced programs who have earned fifteen hours of credit 
and who are classified as "regular" must begin the English sequence appro- 
priate to the chosen curriculum. 

Students who are placed in English 100 must be enroll(!>d concurrently iA 
Speech 14O, 

Students must receive a grade of 0 or; better in both English 100 and 
Speech I40 before being admitted to English 101 or -Speech Ul. 

Students must receive a grade of 0 or better in English 101 before beiig 
admitted to English 102. 

Students with reading difficulties as measured by the reading placement 
test (given at the conclusion of English 100 and at the beginning of 
101) must take Heading 99 concurrently with English 101. 

A student may not be withdrawn from rea^ial courses in English, speech 
or reading unless he is wJ.thdrawing from college* 
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SCORES ON THE PLACEMENT TEST RELATED TO ABILITY TO SUCCEED IN ENGLISH 100 

Prepared by: M<> Mui'phy Presented to: Dean Groark - lfe/'1964 

The following chart is based upon the placement test (Fom R) scores and final 
grades made by 171 of the 266 students who were registered in English 100 at 
Crane during the Winter Trimester 1964* Fifty— two (52) of the students took the 
placement test during the Autumn Trimester registration and may have been registered 
in ICO during the autumn as well as the winter# Fom R is a twenty-minute, fifty- 
point test, A score of 25 or above is required for 101, 
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PIRCENTAGES OF PASSING AND FAILING GRADES IN ENGLiSH 100 |Alb 101 

WINTER TRIMESTER - 1964 



ALL 101 

ALL 100 
DEPARTMENTAL 
TOTAL'.lOO &]£ 
SAMPLED IOC 



Total 

320^ 


Pass (C or above) | 

132 (4L« ■ 1 

! 


Fall (D or balew, 
188 (59i«) 


266 ' 

t 1 


91 (345f) j 

■; 


1 175 (66if) 


586 


■ , ■ , ■ 1 

223 (37iie) 

• 


.363 (62ifc8) 


171 


65 (38iO 


106 (62i{) 



PERFORMANCE OF SAMPLFn ^ck RTgTATED TO SCORES ON PLACEMENT TEST . FORM R 



Scores 


Total 


• 


Pass 


Fail 


14-25 


65 


. • 
• 


47 (55^) ■ 


38 (45i0 


0-13 


86 




18 (2K) 


68 (79f) 



The tabulation shows that approximately half of the students who were placed 
in En^ish 100 during the Winter Trimester had made scores of 13 or 1«S8 on the 
placement tedt and that nearly of this group failed English 100* Since about 

I 

75^ of our entering students are placed in English iOO^ this means that about 35^ 
of our entering students can have little or no hope of passing the course during 
their first semesters Iheie rit\jdents are facsd with the prbspect bf taking the 
course a second t.’inift or dropping out of school* Msuiy become discouraged and take 
the latter alternative* 

A reduction in the failure rate for students making a sccre of 13 or below 



on Form R (or 19 or below on Form K) could be effected by placing these students 

in Bi^sh 98 where they would be allowed the necessary time to develop their 

re€uiing and writing skills before being held to a college freshman standard* 

Our present problem is that we have to hold all 100 students to a college 

“ standard at the end of one trimester or ei^t—week term^ but to eoQ>ect the lower — 

half of our 100 classes to remedy the deficiencies they begin with in so short a 

/ 

time is to e]^ect the izqpossible from most of them* The fact that 21^ of these 

students were able to make passing grades in 100 suggests that English 96 should 
bo taught with enou^ rigor so that about the same percentage could be exempted from 
Ekiglish 100 and enter 101 issa'sdiately after having had 96* * , 
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APPEINDIX E 



j ENGLISH PIACEMENT TEST FORM RS CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 70 Items / Time: 30 Minutes 

5 IMPORTANTl Wite the examination booklet number after your ’ 




Do not make any marks on the examination booklet* 



tells you 



Read the Information on this page^ but do not turn the page until the teacher 
to begin* 



ABOUT THIS TEST 



This is a test of both your speed and your accuracy. Your placement depends upon the 
total number right; therefore,' you are to work rapidly but carelblly* Thirty minutes will 
be allowed for you to record your answers to seventy questions* All of your answers are to 
be recorded on a separate answer sheet. Do not make any marks in the examination booklet 
because it will be usnd by other students after you. 



Directions: Some of the sentences in this part of the test contain a wrong word. A 
wrong word is confused with another word because it sounds like it. Each of the numbered 
sentence;^ is divided into four parts lettered A, B, C, and D. If a wrong word appears in 
one of these parts, blacken a space on your answer sheet to indicate the part of the sentence 
in ^ioh the wrong word is used. If there is no wrong word, blacken space S* 



EXPLANATION: The wrong word is fine * Find should have been used* Since the wrong word 
occurs in the part of the sentence lettered B, blacken space B for that item number on your 
answer sheet as* follows: "" 



There is only one correct answer for each item. You may correct a mistaken mark by 
erasing con^letely* If you do not understand the directions, the teacher will explain them 
Ibrther either before the test begins or during the test* If you are puzzled b 7 the direc- 
tions during the test, go quietly to the teacher for an e^qplanation* 



PART I: WRONG WORDS 



EXAMP.UB: 71. A. We couldn»t 



B. fine any shelter 
G. except under 
D. a large tree* 

E* NO WRONG WORD 



ABODE 



71. 



DO NOT TURN THIS PAGE UNTIL THE TEACHER TEIIS YOU TO BEGIN* 



I 



FqrniHS * 

« • ! 

L. A. I longed for the day 

B. vhen I too 

C, would be going along 

D, with them to school* 

E. NO VRONG WORD 
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Ac Every since 

B, that glorious day, 

C, I have been 

D, at peace with myself* 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



21« A. I remember so well 
B* the bewtiful garden 
0. alone the side 

D, of the house, 

E. NO WRONG WORD 



:• A, I. know that 

B, its on]y a dream, 

C. but I hold 

D, to it anyway, 

E. NO WRONG WORD 



12, A, I didn't mine 

B, being kidded about Jo 

C, because I knew 

D, they were right, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



22, A, Do to ray money problems 
Ann B, I was unable 

C, to attend college 

D, for one year, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



3, A, I kept asking 

B, if mother wanted help, 
0, but I was to si^l • 

— ^D,_to help her, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

i. A, Doing the year 

B. of 196 $, 

Co I was a senior 

D, at Harrison High School, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

>, A, On otir way to church, 

B, we saw many people 

C, standing along the road 

D, looking quite sad, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

>, A, As we drove by, 

B, they took of their hats 

C, and bowed their heads 

D, to show their sorrow, 

E, NO WRONG WORD ■ 



13* A, While walking 

B, through the country, 

C, I saw large numbers 

D, of domestic animals, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

1)u A, The whether was cold, 
B, and water was running ■ 
. C, along the gutters, 

D, but the rail! was overi 

E, NO WRONG M)RD 

15 * A, We were instructed 

B, to go to the bakery 

C, to by some pies 

D, for the next day, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

16 , A, We would run 

B, throw the woods 

C, and pick wild flowers 

D, to make bouquets, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



23* A, It all started 

B, went the school 

C, near our house 

D, got too crowded, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

.2li, A, Mother told me 

B, that I could except 

C, his invitation because' 

D, she approved of him, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

25 , A, Now and than 

B, I can feel the rumble 
C; of a large truck 
Di passing on the highway, 
. E; NO WRONG WORD 

26 k A i You will find yourself 
B, running from room to 
C* room taking difference 

D, kinds of tasto, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



A, When we reached the big, 

B, white church, 

C, we found it filled 

D, with people, - 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

J, A. I had been to church 

B, many times with mother 

C, and father but never 

D, on an occasion like this, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



17, A, After I began to fell 

B, at ease in high school, 

C, I had much more fun 

D, and made better grades, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

18 , A, brother had been ill 

B, for quit some time, 

C, but he never lost 

D, his remarkable patience, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



27* A, Their duties range 

B, from rescuing dogs 

C, to on-the-scene aid 

D, to and accident victim, 

E, NO WRONG WCHD 

26, A, He tried to train Yido 

B, to be a good dog, 

C, but Fidb didn't like 

D, ' the Iddal; 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



, A, I tried to console mother 

B, - the best way I knew, 

C, but that didn't seem 

D, too help much, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



19, A, ScMnetimes I had to go 

B, to the pasture 

C, not far from our house 

D, to get the cows, 

. E, NO WRONG WORD 



0 , 



A, I through for a minute 20 , 

B, that it was one of the lambs 

C, that had strayed 

D, away £r<m the bam, ! 

E, NO WRONG WORD 



A, uncle noticed that 

B, I was not around, 

C, so he asked my mother 

D, were I was, 

E, NO WRONG WORD 

4 I . 



29* A, Dan had many chances 

B, to here Dr, Palmer 

C, discuss his cases 

D, In Andy's barber shop 
" E, NO WRONG WORD - ’ J 




30* A, I asked the counselor 
B, if I could go, over 
0, to Tllden and take 
0, there entrance test, ' 
E, NO WRONG WORD 




y 



P<JrmRS r PART II: GRAMME 

'■ Directions: A NOUN is a word that has different forms like the following: 

boy ^ boysj boy<s> boys* o r man i men, man*s < men* s . - * 

A VERB is a word that hais different forms like the following: 
walk , walks , walked , walking or goes , went , going , gone . 

Basic errors in grammar occiir when a student uses one form of a noun where another form 
of the noun belongs or one form of a verb where another form of the verb belongs. Blacken a 



space on your answer sheet 
grammar as defined above. 



31. 



32. 



A. I had just finish 

B. taking a bath 

C. when the phone rang 

D. and the dog barked. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

A. Clara and Martha 

B. are two old ladies. 

C. who live next door 

D. to one another » 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

33* A. When my turn came, 1^3, 

B. I taken a deep breath 

C. and careful aim and 

D. squeezed the trigger. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

3k^ A. During the summer months I;!;. 
B; childrens run through 

C. the park with their fbiends 

D. having a good time. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
I be so tired 
and sleepy sometimes 
that I can’t concentrate 
on my studies i 



to indicate the part of the sentence that contains a basic error in 
If there is no ei*ror in grammar, blacken space E. 

la. 



A. Two month later 

B. I went on 

C. a vacation trip 

D. with my aunt* 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 



5l. A. Mjr mother took me 
! B. and my brother* s 
, C. to visit our grandmother 
■ D. during the summer. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMI^AR 



1:2. A. They wanted me to leaved 52. A. The junior prom 



35. 



A. 

B. 

c; 

D. 

E. 

36. A. 

B. I participated 

C. in basketball, football, 

D. and tracks events. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

37. A, I like school very much 

B. and am interested in 

C. learning as much as 

D. I possibly can. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

38. A. All our teachers 

B. were there, and 

C. for once they 

D. treated us like adults. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

39. A. In the confusion 

B. of registration, 

C. there were many students 

D. who was coii 5 )letely lost. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR ' 

UO. A. As we marched 

B. down the aisle 

C. in our little white dresses, 

D. we felt very proud. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 



B. that Friday night 

C. so I could be there 

D. on Saturday night. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
A. I liked this 

,B. very much because 

C. we were always going 

D. to different school.-' 

E. NO ERROR IN GSIAMMAR 

A. I walked over to the 

B. cafe and found several 

C. of my friends sitting 

D. there and talking. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR- 

A. It is easy to get lost 

B. if you don’t know 

C. your way around 

D; ih the cityi j 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR ' 



5U. 



55. 



NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

■^en I was in high school, 1:6. A. I had went to sleep 

. B. but was awakened 
, C. by my mother’s call 

D. in half an hour. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
1:7. A. There are many things 

B. that has to be done 

C. on a farm 

D. every day, 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
1:8. A, Along the countryside 

B. we saw cows, horses, 

, C. fields of corn, 

D. and apples trees. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 



B. was held 

C. in the boys gym 

D. that year. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
53. A. We walked into a large 

B. room >rtiere a number of' 

C. children were playing 
,D. with assorted toys. 
lE. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

When I was 
ten year old, 

I started taking 
guitar lessons. 

NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
I was due at five, 

B. but my boss 

C. gave me fifteen 
minutes longer. 

NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

56: A. I knew that I would be 
one of the best dressed 

C. boy in church 

D. that Sunday. 

E. . NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

57. A. I receive 

B. my first pair 

C. of shoes 

D. the following day. ’ • . 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 

58. A. We seen 

B. corn, fields 

C. and a few hogs i 

D. along the road. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

A. 



D* 

E. 

A. 

B. 






1:9. A. Parents and their children 59. A, We ‘were thrilled 



B. were sitting on benches 

C. near the two 

D. big swing doors. ■ 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
50. A. All of our buddies 

B. came over on Saturday - 

C. to watch television* 

D. and eat cake and candy. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 



B, to see hundreds 

C. of chickens, ducks, 

D, turkeys and geeses. 

E. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR. 
60. A. He burrows deep 

,_„B. into the ground 

C. when he is frijshtexx 

D. by something. . 

£. NO ERROR IN GRAMMAR 
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Placement Test Form RS 



III* Vocabulary * In each of the following items, look at the first word in the line; then 

I 

find the other word in the line that means the same or nearly the same as the first 
word* Notice the letter in f^ont of this word, and blacken the corresponding space 
on your answer sheet* 

6l* authentic A* manuscript ' B, automatic C, genuine D*. recording 

I , 

62 * parasite A; umbrella B* vehicle C* binoculars D* louse 

♦ » 

63 * mimic A* monkey B* copy C* recite i), comedy 

6U* deplete A* exhaust B* steal G* throw D* surrender 

6 $, poit^xjus A* showy B* stupid C.'air punqp D* esqpensive 

66* merge A* drift B* migrate C, combine D* edge 

I 

k 

67 . patrician A* patriarch B. inheritance C. aristocrat D* person from Eire 

68* diversion A* amusement B* corruption C* suspicion D* discussion 

69 , scrutiny A. torture B. crime C. rebellion D. inspection " ^ ^ 



70* charlatan A* lizard 



. \ 



' { 



B«, acrobat C* pretender D* songbird 
This is the end of the test* 
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Correlationi on English Placement Test Form RS 

.39 Minutes 

Score! on Pom RS related to 50 nlnute thene written at the end of the spring 
hr students In three evening English 98/87 classes and graded by », 

SCORES ON FORM RS ®ADES ON THEMES INTERPRETATION 

’ 56 • 70 



2 A*8 
1 C+ 



In general, ready 
for English 101 



3 B*s 



All students idio 



' ‘ IB- ^ 1 


(received a theme 


31-55 2 C +*8 general, ready 


grade of C- or 


0*8 ^91^ English 100 


above (exc^t one 


h C -*8 


vho male C) scored 


7 D+*s 


U5 or above on Fora RS 


* 1D+ 


All students who 


0 - 30 2 D*s . . 


received a theme 


2 F *8 ' ^ general, ready 


grade of Df or belw 


for English 98 


scored hU or beloir on 


- Totali 29 Students . ^ 


Fora RS« 






SCORES ON FORM RS REIATED TO COURSE GRADES IN THREE EVENING 98 /Spring 1967 

SCORES ON FORM RS COURSE GRADES INTERPRETATION 



56 - 70 



31-55 



0-30 



2 A*8 
1 B 



In general, rea^gr 
for English 101 



3 B*s 
13 C*s 
6 D*s 



In general, ready 
for English 100 



2 D*s 

3 F*s 



In general, ready 
for English 96 



SCORES ON FORM RS REIATED TO READING COMPREHENSION GRATTK LEVELS OF 22 SUMMER TngP TPi m e# 
STUDENTS TESTED WITH GATES HEADING SURVET FORM M-2 / Summer, 1967 

GRADE lEVELS 6 th 7th 8 th 9th 10th llth 12th 

Score on Fora RS NinfBER OF STUEGNTS READING AT EACH GRADE I£VEL 



- 70 

.31 - 55 

0-30 



1 

1 



1 

2 



1 

1 

1 



1 

3 



2 

1 



u. 

1 



INTERPRETATION 

56 or abore - Majority above 10th grade 
31 - 55 Majoilty at 9th ft 10th gradei 
30 or beloir - Majority below 9 th grade 



fc.’. 



h 



I I 
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PSRPORMANCE OF 177 INCOMING STUDENTS WHO TOOK ENGHSH PUCEMENT TEST/ FORM RS 

during Orientation Day, September 6, 1967 . Ninety-eight etudants ft-ora this 

✓ 

group (all scaring below 101 level on both this yest and the aathenatios place- 
ment test) were selected for Compensatory Education !• 

Total items on test • 70* Range of scores - 7 to 67 ,, 

Mean score ■ Ia*2. Median score - 38.5* 

GRADING SCALE 

56 - 70 ■ 101 (College Areshman) 

I 

1*6 - 55 « 100+ (Group D), 

36 - i*5 - IDO- (Group C) 

26 - 35 - 98 + (Group B) 

0 - 25 ■ 98 - (Group A) 



f 
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APPENOnF 

English Department Report Pall, 1965 

ENGLISH 96 AT CRANE DURING THE ACAPattG YEAR 1964>-65 

Prepared bys M« Murphy - Octbber 25, 1965 

Winter Trimester, 1965 jPassing ( C or above) PaiJing (D, P, and W) Grades 



. 


PASSING 


FAILING 


English 101 | 


AW 


36 ^ 


English 100 


i9l( 






_ r> . 


English 96 


3W 


62 ^ 


DEPARTMENTAL 
Total for 96, 
100, and ICl 




56jg 



This tally indicates that the 03 q?anded remedial English and reading program 
was a step in the right diredtion. It reduced the failure rate accordirg to the 
prediction that 1 made in Mdy of 1964i 

WINTER TRIMESTER - 1965 ENGLISH 96 1*Q* 

4 

QUESTION SOMETIMES RAISED: Do English 98 students read and Wilte poorly because 

df low intelligence? 

The SRA Non-Verbal I.Q. Test was administered to all Bfiglish 96 students ($3) 
during thd Winter Trimestiw 1965 ^th the following results: 

, AVERAGE I.Q. - English 98 Students 

Day 94 
Evening 86 

The normal intelligence range on this test is 87 to 112) therefore, it would 
seem that the majority of our Ehglish 98 students were of normal intelligence al- 
though many of them read and write at elmnentary school levels# Since other factors 

than lack of intelligence must account for their low reading and writing skills, 

♦ 

these students can profit from a well-planned remedial progr«u&; and some can 
eventually do bonail^e* college-level woxk« 



I 



I !• 



(during) 

(Aaron Burr) 
(wondered) 

(were - adolescents) 
(prom) 

(ideals) 



CONCLUSION OF A REPORT PRESENTED TO THE CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTY COUNCIL — ' 

NOVEMBER 10, 1965 THE NATURE OF THE REMEDIAL PROBLEM 

Our remedial students are linguistically deprived. Their speech diverges so much from 
standard English as to seriously handicap them in thoir attempts to speak, hoar, read, and 
write standard Engid.sh. Most of their serious errors in writing are phonetic transcriptions * 
of their speech. A general characteristic of their speech is that they pronounco tho begin- 
nings of words strongly but the endings weakly or not at all^ consequently, they lose the 
suffixes for plurals of nouns and the different forms of verbs. They confuse words like alone 
hnd along, fine and find ^ difference and different which are homonyms in their speech. The 
English teacher can point out to the student that nouns have different forms for singular and 
plur^ number and that verbs have different forms which fuhetion in different ways ixi sentences, 
but it is unlikely that the student will ever learn to correct his writing- errors consistently 
until he is taught to recognize these distinctions in speech. 

Recognizing standard English involves the ability to hear its forms as well as to speak them, 
There is evidence that our remedial dtudents do not hear standard English as standard English 
but rather translated into the forms of their own speech. This shows up vdien students are 
asked to type from dictaphone recordings* Here are some examples of such typing (underlining 
mine); 

Russia Was our ally doing the Second World War. 

Harriburg killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel. 

I wonder if I would ever succeed. 

There was four adolescences in the automobile. 

Students are expected to dress formally for the poem , 

Jefferson stated the ideal of American democracy. 

The stature was erected as a memorial to the president, (statue) 

Prizes were awarded to Mike .? tubbs and Bill iE^ibbs . (Ike Stunq) - Priff ) 

Recognizing standard Englj.sh also involves the ability to see its forms in print. There 
is evidence that students read printed standard English not as standard English but rather 
translated into the forms of their ovm speech. This shows up when students plagiarize or 
attempt to write direct quotations from a printed source, — 

RECOMMELTOATIONS 

The remedial English and reading courses that vrere added to the English department offer- 
ings last year were good as far as they went, but they did not go far enough. An all-school 
effort involving more than the writing and correcting of papers in other classes as well, as 
English classes is needed to remedy the linguistic deprivation of many of our students. Linguis- 
tically deprived students should be identified during registration by means of testing tools 
eepecially designed for the purpose. At the beginning of their remedial work at Crane, thoir 
sight and hearing ^ould be tested, and those iid.th defects should be advised to consult their 
private physicians or referred to the proper agencies for the correction of these defects before 
they withdraw or fail because of them, (Perhaps the Physical Education department could do this.) 

There should be coordination between different departments of the school in dealing with 
the common problem of linguistic deprivation. The speech and business departments, for instance, 
are both in need of teaching their students to hear standard English — in speech courses as a 
prerequisite for speaking standard English and in typing courses as a prerequisite for typing 
standard English while listening to dictaphone recordings. 

Students in remedial En^»liSxi classes can be taught to understand the forms of standard 
I English by grammatical analysd.s designed to meet their needs. Since they are inclined to make 
all of their nouns singular, for instance, it may be practical to define a noun as a word that 
has separate forms for singular and plural like boy , boys and man , men . Much oral reading should 
be dene in remedial reading classes to determine whether students see the word that is printed 
on the page or some other word that they confuse with it in their listening, ' speaking, and writ- 
ing, Training in phonics, dictionary use and other methods to cope with unfamiliar words and 
to develop a college level reading vocabulary should bo shared by the English and speech depart- 
ments. The ability to read standard English In this sense is a prerequisite for Typing 117,. 

Students who test for remedial courses during registraf.on should be required to begin their 
remedial sequence without delay, and they should be required to continue it consecutively until 
they roach college level or leave the college. It does little good for them or for the' academic 
standacds of the college to put English 98 students into regular college courses Instead of Eng- 
lish 98 as we have been doing. The work of the English department is seriously handicapped when, 
for Instance, on'ly k 9 of the lOl; English 98 students 'who were qualified at the end of the fall 
trimester 1961* to continue their English sequence actually did so. 

. r -M. M. 
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FOLLOW UP STUD! OF I. I. S. P. STUDENTS 

!• Sex, age and background of I, I, S, P, students 

A. Tabulation 

B, Summary of Tabulation 

II. Tabulation of subsequent grades earned in the 
five academic departments' that contributed com- 
ponents to I. I. S. P, 

A. Efiglish 

B. Speech 

C. Social Science 

D. Humanities 

E. Biology 

III. Interviews with three former I.I.S.P. students 

■who are still enrolled in classes at Crane (Fall, 2^68) 

A. Student 11 

B . Student 12 

C. Student* ll; 



AGE, AND BACKGROUI® OF I* I. S. P, STUDENTS 
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B. SUMI'MY OF TABULATION 

1. SSX: 6 females, 8 males, 

2. AGS AT TIME OF STARTING I.I.S.P. — one l8, three 19 , four 20, two 21 
one 26 , two 27, one 32, 

i • 

3. PLACE OF BIRTH; 5 Chicago, 3 Mississippi, 2 Alabama, 2 Louisiana, 

1 Tennessee, 1 Georgia, 

U, HIGH -SCHOOL; 12 Chicago, 1 Mississippi, 1 Alabama, 

5, DATE GRADUATED; 8 in 1965, 3 in 1961;, 1 in 1959, and 2 in 1958, 

6, DATS ENTERED CRANE COLLEGE; 12 in January 1966, 1 in May 195U, 

1 in February 195.8, 

II, TABULATION OF SUBSEQUENT GRADES 

The fourteen students registered in I.I.S.P, during the Winter Trimester 
1965-1966 earned the folloTri.ng grades; Satisfactory 8, Unofficial WithdratmO. 
Failure 1;, Official Withdrawal 2, Six of the eight students who received 
Satisfactory in the Winter Trimester continued 1,1, S,P, during the Spring 
eight-week term, and all six again received Satisfactory, 
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III. Interviews with three for.ner I.I.S.P. students who are still enrolled in 
classes at Crane (Fall semester, 1968) 

A. Student 11 (Male, now 28 years old) 

N 

Asked if he was satisfied with I.I.S.P., student 11 replied that it 

was a good program. His only criticism was that he felt that his English 

preparation was insufficient in I.I.S.P, Asked if he could say in just 

what way the English part of the program failed him, he said that he needed 

more grammar. His main problem in college, he saief, has been' the amount 

of hours per week that he has vnrked on jobs vdiile attending college. He 

» 

said that he was working 40 to 50 hours per week at the time he was enrolled 
in I.I.S.P. The following semester (Fall 1966) he was constrained to with- 
draw from all of his courses because his work hours were changed from nights 
to days. He said that he is now working on two jobs besides attempting to 

carry 12 hours in evening school. He wants to major in sociology and had this 
goal before entering I.I.S.P. 

B, Student 12 (Female, now 34 years old) 

Asked if she was satisfied with I.I.S.P., student 12 said that she was. 
She said that she was particularly well satisfied with the English part of 
the program which is interesting since she subsequently failed English 100 
& Reading 99 twice and English 101 once (a grade of D is considered failing 
in the composition sequence at Crane since a C or better is required to 
be promoted to the next higher course in the sequence). Student 12 is 
strongly "establishment oriented” and seemed eager, even anxious, to say 
good things about the program. She also had high praise for the speech 
component of the program although she had registered for Speech 101 in the 
Sprii^ semester, 1968 and had withdraw-n from the course. She cited how 
her speech training at Crane had helped prepare her for her present job 
in which she sometimes has to give short talks to fee other employees to 
remind them of their responsibilities to the company. 
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Student 12 is now majoring in Business courses at Crane and aspires 

to do secretarial work. She had this goal before entering I.I.S.P. She 

is now working 40 hours per week while carrying a college load of ten hours* 

\ 

C* Student 14 (Female, now 21 years old) 

Asked if she was satisfied with I.I.S.P. , student 14 said tiiat she 
was* She said that she was handicapped in coping v.ith college-level work 
because she had attended school in a southern sta.e and that I.I.S.P, had 
helped prepare her for college level courses. She said, however, that she 
had not liked the biology and speech components of the program, biology 
because she did not like the subject and speech because the teacher was 
too hard. She said that ^e liked the English component. 

Student 14 is now majoring in Business courses at Crane and aspires 
to be a certified public accountant. She is now working 20 hours per week 
while carrying a college load of fourteen hours. 

All three of the students interviewed cited the individual attention 
that wfas available to them in I.I.S.P. as an advantage of the program. 

IV* Conclusions; 

The interviews point up again (as Mr. Kadota did on page 76) the handicap that 
the students* hours on the job is for the success of any inner-city college remedial 
program. The follow-up data (particularly the fact that only five of the original 
fourteen students continued beyond I.I.S.P.) raises questions about the philosophy 
and methodology of the program. One of the questions is whether or not the tutorial 
method is best to serve the needs of hard-core remedial students (as Mr, Roth asserts 
on page 88, number 6)* Besides the financial unfeasibility of a tutorial program 
to serve the great numbers of remedial students who come through the open door, 

, there is also the fact that some things are better done in groups of varying sizes 
such as we have had in the Compensatory Program, I view the development of group 
identity through some of these activities as a major factor in the low drop-out 
rate of the Compensatory Program (see the first full paragraph on page 109). A 
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*tudent-teach« ratio of 25 to 1 is too high, for a remedial program, particularly 
if the faculty is e:cpected to he imaginative and innovative while keeping a record 
of data to evaluate the program, but a student-teacher ratio of 5 to 1 is not needed 
to run a successful remedial program; in fact, it may even be a handicap. The ideal 
student-teacher ratio lies somev*ere between these two extremes. 

1 Shall not presume to evaluate the I.l.s.P. program on the basis of the 
data that has been available to me. I was not involved in that program, and 
1 lack essential data (such as pre- and posttest scores) for an evaluation of 
the program, ihe significance of conclusions that could be drawn from an educa. 

taonal program that enrolled only fourteen students is doubtful, but a great amount 

of faculty effort and time went into T t ^ n 

I.l.s.P, , and someone who was involved in 

the program and who has all of the data at hand should undertake the task of answer- 

ing. as satisfactorily as possible under the circumstances, the questions which are 
implicit in this follow up study. 
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APPENDIX H 



CHAIRMN*S REPORT TO THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT ON THE RESULTS OF PRE- AND POST-TESTING 
; • DURiro THE ACADEMIC YEAR I966-67 

Results, of English 98 Pre - and Post-testing Fall Semester, I 966 

t 

Gates Reading Survey Form M 1 



Teacher 


Average Beginning 
Grade Level 


Average Ending 
Grade Level 


Average Ir 


A 


' 9.0 


/ ' 

, , 10,2 


' 1.2 


B 


8.2 


9.5 


■ 1.3 


C 

V 


7.6 


11.2 


3.6 


D&E 


8.5 


8.7 


.2 



Summary: Day students did better than evening students.. Teacher C’s 

students, v/ho did not have speech 88, did better than either Teacher A*s or 
Teacher B*s v/ho did. 



Beginning and Ending Themes 

Only teachers A ard C evaluated beginning themes according to composition 

« . • 

levels: 98 , 100, or 101. 

Teacher A had 25 students who v/ent from the 98 level to the 100 level, 10 
students v/ho remained at the 98 level, and 2 students v/ho v/ent from the 98 level 
to the 101 level. 

Teacher C had 19 students who went from the 98 level to the 100 level and 
l4 students v/ho remained at the 98 level. 

Ending themes v/ere graded by another English 98 teacher. 
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Results of English 98 Pre- and Post-testing Fall Semester, 1966 

Teacher A 2 day classes v/ith Speech 88 35 Students \ 

Teacher B 2 day classes v/ith Speech 88 39 Students 

Teacher C 2 day classes v/ithout Speech 88 37 Students 

Teachers D&E h evening classes v/ithout Speech 88 31 Students 

Form A* Improvement Scores 

Form A v/as administered at the beginning and again at the end of the semester. 
The average number of points gained per student are as follows; 

Teacher A '29 po^ints 

Teacher B 28 points 

Teacher C 3^ points 

Teachers D8cE 19_ points 

The students who gained ^0 points or above on the I50 point test are as follows: 



Name 


From 


To 


Gain 


Course Grade 




Lav 041 Elkins 


72 


117 


45 


C 


Three of the students listed 


Rufus Walls 


5^^ 


128 


74 


C 


were in Teacher A’s classes; 


John Burns 


^8 


100 


52 


C 


• four were in Teacher B’s classes; 


Jesse Crockett 


80 


122 


k 2 


C 


eleven were in Teacher C’s 


Henry English 


51 


94 


43 


C 


classes, and two were in 


Frank Butts 


58 


98 


^0 


D 


Teachers D&E’s classes. 


Oscar Jackson 


k 2 


12^ 


62 


C 




Thomas Roberson 


50 


91 


4l 


D 


Summary: 


Lamar Toney 


8^ 


129 


45 


C 


Day students did better than 


Melinda Wallace 


54 


123 


69 


C 


evening students. Teacher C’s 


Betty Warfield 


50 


115 


65 


C 


students, who did not have 


Arthur Doggon 


50 


103 


53 


D 


speech, did better than either 


Eddie Franklin 


87 


130 


43 


B 


Teacher A’s or Teacher B’s. 


Ov/en y/illiams 


^1 


90 


49 


D 




Jessie Whorley 


^6 


87 


4l 


D 




Elam Sharkey 


71 


114 


43 


C 




Darnell Johnson 


61 


101 


^0 


D 




Hermon Walker 


76 


120 


kk 


C 




Andrew Calhoun 


87 


131 


kk 


B 




V/ilson Robinson 


42 


83 


4l 


D 





*A copy of English 9S Final Examination, Form A is included at the end of this 
anpendix. 



I 



I 



J 
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CRMIE JUNIOR COLLEGE ENGLISH DEPARMNT 

Results of Ere« and Poot-testing in Con^osition Courses during Academic Tear 1966/6? 



Fall Semester 



A 2 sp* 

® 2 w* Sp* 

C 2 *<d.thout sp. 

Night teachers 

U Td.thout sp. 

Fall Semester Eng, 98 Averages 



) Form A Mean 
ginning Improveme 
Scores 



ENGLISH 98 
Class Averages 



29 

28 

3k 



Spring Semester 



'l~7. 



28 



Form A 



Adler 



XJUgXIinXIlg IKprOVSrilS 

(without sp,) (Mean Scores) 



98 DE I 88 



Adler 



Crewdson 

Crevjdson 



(with speech} 

98 AB-1 1 72,8 
(v/ith speech} 

98 AB-2 



13 

8 



56 



(without sp, 
98 GH i 



77 •? 

Night teachers (T-rlthout sp,) 

Jiurphy 98 SU I 76 

Murphy & Evans 98 RT j 83 

76 



22 

15 



Spring Semester Eng, 98 
Mean Scores 

Recapitulation of Fall 
Semester Mean Scores j 



18 

_iq 

li^ 

28 



Gates Reading M~1 
it Beginning Ending Improvement 
Mean Grade Levels 
9.0 10,2 1,2 


Theme 

Inprovement 




8,2 


9.5 


1.3 






7.6 


H,2 


3.6 






M 


M 


.2 






8,3 


9.9 


1,6 






1 Gates 

1 Form M-2 Form M-1 

b Beginning Ending Improvement 
Mean Reading Grade Levels 

9.2 10,0 ,8 


Theme 

Inprovement 

5ii^ 




7.h 


88,6 


1,2 


27^ 




7.0 


8,23 


1.3 


w 




8,2 


9.2 


1.3 


w 


• 


7.8 


88,8 


1,0 


w 




,8,6 


9.0 


. .U 


53% 




8,0 


9.0 


1,0 


m 




8,3 


9.9 


1,6 










TWOmmOE ON gates RPDING TE-ST Fall 1966 
kl st^adents -« Eng. 100 & 99 Day Program 





Sept. 


Jan. 


Avorago score 


9.7 


10.^ 


High score 


11.3 


12.0 


low score 


7.0 


7.7 


Median score 


9.7 


10.6 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDBrITS PLACING IN GRADE-S 7 THROUGH 12 

Ssptembor 



Grades 7 8 

/ 

Percentage .02 .19 


9 


10 


11 


12 


.36 


..21 


.19 


.00 




January 








.02 .07 


.19 


.3^ 


.31 


.04 


Sept. Placement in Grades 7 - 9 -« 




CM 

1 

0 


0 

t 

1 


Jan. « « « 


7 » 9 *■" 


28^ 


10 - 12 


I 

1 



This informtion is graphically represented on the follomng page. 
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PERFORIiMICE ON FORI^ J FaLl 1966 



39 studonts 100 & 99 

Average score 
, High score 
Low score 
Median scoro 

Average score of students 
placing below Wv^dian 

Average score of students 
placing above median 



Day Program 




Sopt, 


Jan 


26 


32 


45 


63 


10 


15 


27 


26 


17 


20 


35 


41 



V 



PERFOBMAHCE ON ENG. iOO & 99 FINAL EXAICMTION 
students — Day Program 

ABODE 
.01 .21 .2^ .40 .12 

Passing k6f> Failing 52^ 

32 students — Evening Program 



A B C . D F 

.00 .09 .25 .28 .37 



Passing 34*^ Failing 65^ 

106 students — Entire Program 



A 

.009 



B 

.18 



43^ 



C 

.24 



D 

.37 



F 

.20 



57^ 



Passing 
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cmm JUNIOR C0LI.EGE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 



« ' 
I 



Results of Pre- and P6st«testing 


in Composition 


; courses 


during 


Academic Year 1966*^7 


Spring Semester 
Day Teachers 
Teacher 1 






ENGLISH 100 










Classes 

100/99 D~2 


Form K Mean 

Beginning End Improve. 
Mean Scores Score 

23 25 2 


Gates Reading 
Form M~2 Form M-1 

Beginning End Improve, 
Mean Grade levels 

9 •••• 


Theme 

luprove, 

4MM» 


Teacher 1 


100/99 H-2 


22.5 


21.5 - 1.5 


9.2 






VMM 


Teacher 2 


100/99 gh 


XI . 6 


• 

CO 

• 


i5.3 


9.7 


•h 


3855 


Teacher 2 


100/99 DE 


26.8 


26 tp 2 •"^6 


10.3 


10o7 


•k 


W 


Teacher 2 


100/99 AB 


22.0 


2ljo0 2.0 


9o8 


lO.U 


.6 




Teacher 3 


100 / 9 ? JK 


18.0 


26.5 8.5 


9.5 


10.0 


.5 


W 


Teacher i; 


100/99 H-3 


22.7 


31.2 8.5 


8.8 


9/8 


1.0 


100 $ 


EVE. TEACHERS 
















Teacher ^ 


100/99 s 


21.0 


22.0 1.0 


8.8 


9.2 




69 % 


Teacher 5 


100/99 RT 

IlMlMBiPM iiilfcia jc, 111 ■ ■■ * 1 


19 c2 


2lu5 W 




10.2 


..8 1 




■■ i iwmmrn^L > 

Spring Semester Total Mean Sc. 21,k 


2h.3 2.9 


" Mil ’juwmwwci 

9.h 


10.0 


“1 _.j«r,iru«4XLM^ 

s 




Fall Semester Total Mean Scores 




9.7 


lo.li 


*!> 




Fall Eng. 98 Total 


Mean Scores 




kMKVAnMrvM. 

8.3 


9.9 


1.0 





Spring Eng. 98 Total Mean Scores 




8.0 


9.0 


1..C' 





ff Ssoxes fox Form K VJhen it is Used as a Placement Test (Scale provided by Dr, Monghardan) 

H to 70 .Accelerated 101 

28 to ^5 English 101 

19 to 27 English 100 

0 to l8 English 98 or Basic Prograni 

Form K is similar in format to Fnrm R (See Appondir: A, P. 123) except 
that Fora K has a reading comprehension section, contains 70 items, and is 
■administered in hO minutes. 
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BySiirdnaxTion Crane Junior College Form A 

'I. SPRLLIMG. 

Directions: In each of .the follovring items, one word maybe miss-oellcd. After each itc 
number on your answer sheet, blaclon the o^ space indicating the misspelled word.* If 
the words are spelled correctly, blacken space S. 



.* 1. A, favorite 


B. feminine 


C. firy 


D. film 


E. None misspelled 


2. A. although 


B. arctic 


C. arguement 


D. athlete 


E. none misspelled 


j3. a. purnishment 


B. pursue 


C. receive 


D. recognized 


S. none misspelled 


ih» A. registration B, reminded 


C. responsibility D. restaurants 


E. none misspelled 


A. neighbour 


B* necessarily 


C. noise 


D, noticeable 


E, none misspelled 


6 * A, behind 


B. .Beginners 


C. bakery 


D. auditorium 


E, none misspelled 


■ 7. A. picnic 


3, philosophy 


C. preform 


D, perfect 


E. none misspeiled 


6 . A, beige 


B. birth . C. 


beyond 


B. believe 


E. .none misspelled 


9. A. occupation 


B. possessing 
• 


C. panicked 


D. occurring 


E, none misspelled 


lO. A. intergration B. knowledge 


C. 3 ‘uvenile 


D. interest 


E..none misspelled 


ll. A. museum 


B. ministry 


C. ment 


D. laboratory 


E. none misspelled 


-12 .bA. grammar 


Bo gening 


C. globe • 


D. fundamental 


E. none misspelled 


13. A. sympathetic 


B... strength 


C. surroundings 


D. suprise 


E. none misspelled 


lU. A. did»nt 


B. differences 


C. disagree 


D. dining , 


E, none misspelled 


A, sens able 


B. secretary 


C. scarcely 


D, satellites 


E, none misspelled 


, l 6 , A. pigeon 


B, poverty 


C. practical 


D, perparijig 


E^ .none rd.s spelled 


17. A. crow'ded 


B, convertible 

c 


C. control 


D. contempt 


E. none misspelled 


l 6 . A, seperate 


B. similar 


C. shopping 


D. shining 


E. none misspelled 


19. A. brilliantly 


B, casual 


C. bus sines s 


D, bureau 


E. none misspelled 


•20 0 A. fulfillment 


B, friendly 


C, -fourth 


D. frist 


E. none misspelled 


” 2 ^-. -A« bough 
/ 


B, through 


C."throught’ 


JD-. - thbugH 


■E's none mi-s-spelled*^ 


22. A. ‘enough 


B. emphasized 


C, dUrning 


D. does 


E, none misspelled 


23. A. allways 


B. adequate 


C. across 


D. acquire 


E, 'none misspelled 


-24. A, studying 


B, snccesive 


C. supel'vise 


D, supreme 


E. none misspelled 


25. A. horror 


B. hearing 


C.. harbor 


D. guide 


E. none misspelled 


it. A. evrtrei^ely 


B. existence 


C. environment 


D. enter ance 


E, none misspelled 


27 o; A . taught 


3, thoroughly 


C. thrity 


D«. therefore 


E, none misspelled 


28 V A, presence 


3» psychology 


C, probably 


D. prision 


E.. none misspelled 






l6l 

English Examination Crane Junior College Form A 
Spelling — continued 



29 . A, initiative B, infancy 

'Id# A, speach B, special 

31 . A, confusion B, concise 

32 , A, tragedy B, wheather 



C. independence D. icicle 

C, sociology D, sitting 

C* citizens 
C, wasn’t 



D, choclate 
B, truly 



E, none misspelled 
E, none misspelled 
E, none misspelled 
E, none misspelled 



33. A, develop B, definition C, decision 



B, cruelties E, none misspelled 



il. VOCilBULARY Birections: In the following items, blacken the one space indicating the best 

synonym for the word on the left (the expression that comes closest to it in meaning)# 

3ll-» amputated A# inflated, B» cut off, C» added, B# attributed a faulty crime, etc# to a perso 

3^. raucous A# a political meeting, B# inf Ifamatory, C* unfeeling, B# rough-sounding# 

36 # transition A# passage from one place, condition, or action to another, B, that which is 

changed into another language, C# various modes of travel and their concomitant 
B# an official investigation. 

37 • proclaiming A# alleging, B# making a statement in favor of, C# making known by announcing 

in a public place, B# filing a counter-claim# 



38 # efficacy 



A# a nostrum, B# keenness in mental penetration or discernment, C# power to 
produce results, B# a crude image of a disliked person. 



39 . fatigiied A# made overweight, B# made tired, C, made angry, B# made happy# 

UO# pungenc|y A# a ward to which those guilty of panning are committed, B# an agency for the 
propagation of punning, C# an emergency condition caused by punning, B# quality 
of producing a sharp sensation of taste and smell# 

hi* fortitude A. a solidly constructed stronghold, B, strongly articulated, C# moral strength 
or endurance, B# a period of two weeks# 

h2. consultation A# the preservation of natural resources, B# a circumstance to be taken into 

account, C# mental disposition, B, a meeting for deliberation# 

h3. converging A# being won over to righteousness, B# being engaged in conversation, C# movi: 

toward the same place, B# branching outward, 

hh* deter A# to discourage, B# to tip periously, C# an instrument or device to measure the 
amount of liquid;, gas, electric current, etc#, B, 39 #37 miles# 

h$* oblivious A# having greater length than vjidth, B# pale, C# disgusted, B# unmindful# 

U6# lapsed A# collapsed, B# invalid due to non-payment, C# held tightly, B# trapped, 

U7. reproach A# dravjing near, B# a theft, C. cause of blame, B# any of a large group of svjift- 
running, chiefly nocturnal insects, many of which are household pests# 

U8# beatitude A* attractiveness, B# blessedness, C# reluctance, B# eagerness# 

l|.9# contorted A# associated ^-dth, B. unimproved, C, tvdsted, B#. replied# 

50, menace A# a blunt, axe-like weapon, B. a collection of wild ajiirnals kept for exhibition, 

C# that v;hich tlu’eatens harm, B. a lie. 
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Vocabulary-oontinJS®^^^ :&amtoation Crane Junior College Form A 

51. degradation A. a gradual rise, B. a classification according to degrees, C. a malignant, 

contagious epidemic, D. state of being reduced in rank, honor, etc. 

52. conjecture A. a jumble, B. corrugated box, C. speech, D, guess. 

53* remorse A. system of clicks used in correcting telegraph messages that have been wrongly 

coded, B. distress caused by a sense of guilt, C. located far from a specified point' 

D. to refrain from exacting or afflicting, as a penalty. 

perforated A. leafed out, B. pierced, C. criticized, D. immunized. 

55* heinous A. fermented, B. obvious, C. hind quarter of beef, D. hateful, E. refusal, 

56. condone A. a large vulture of the South American Andes, ^d.th black plumage, bare head and 

neck, and a ruff of downy white feathers at the base of the neck, B. approve of, 

C, to occur at the same time, D. censure, E. make concise. 

p 7. trivial A. in the Middle Ages, the lower division of the seven liberal arts, B. the Trinity, 

C. exultation or joy, D. any of three persons associated in office or authoritv. 

E. petty. 

58. potentially A. having authority or power, B. tot actually but nossibly, C. kinglv. 

D. nominally, E. provisionally. ^ ^ 

59. depravity, A. an excavation, B. an insult, C, wickedness, D. guilty of high seriousness, 

E. a decrease in the value of property. 

60. temperate A. moderate, self-restrained, B. subject to tantrums, C. the degree of hotness or 

coldness of anything, D. not permanent, E. to suit one’s actions to the occasion 
or time, 

61. indulgence A. gratification of a desire, B. an interfering, C. persuasion, D. any branch of 

- trade, business, production, or manufacture, E. initiation, 

62 . intimating A. to force or deter with threats or violence, B. to offer for sale, C. the mannei 

of producing speech sounds i-rlth regard to the rise and fall of pitch, D. official 
timing as for a race, E. suggesting. 

63 . discretion A. hardened deposits on the coast of guinea, B. an act of hostility, C. an illi- 

cit act, D. power to act according to one's judgment, E. a verbal exchange of 
information or opinions. 

6I|.. consequence A. punishment, B. result, C. extravagance, D. arranged in a regular order, 

E. nonsense. 

65. judicious A. having the legal authority to judge, B. mse and careful, C. slanderous 

D. degasing or corrupting, E. difficult. ^ 

66. imperceptible A. gradual, B, sudden, C. intoxicating, D. depressing, E. decaying. 

67 . sanguine A. addicted to wine, B. unlucky, ,C. cheerful, D. reckless, E. cautious. 

68. exhilarate A. castigate, B. exonerate, C. make one feel guilty, D. make one feel unhappy, 

E. make one feel joyous. 

69 . speculation A. conjecture, B, elevation, C. appearance of a s.pectcr, D. process of removing 

corrosion, E. rejoicing. 

70 . baseness A. quality of hav.i^ a firm foundation, B. quality of being morally low, C. quality 

having a low voice, D. center of id-despread operations, E. lot-mess in spirits. 






I;NGLISH EXAMINATION 



Crane Junior College 



Form A 



Hi* Wrong Words. Directions: Some of the foDlovring sentences contain wrong words, A wong word 

is- confused vrith another word because it sounds like it. The following ° 
sentence contains a wrong vjord. See if you can find it. 

We couldn’t fine any shelter except under a large tree. 

The wrong word is fine . Und should have been used. 

Read each of the following sentences carefully. If you find a wrong word, 
blacken space A on your ansvrer sheet. If the sentence does not contain a 
wrong word, blacken space B. Here is a key to remind you what space to blacken- 

A = WRONG WORD 
• B = NO wrong word 

yl. As the football seavson went along, the whether began getting colder. 

72 , I didn’t have any ideal I was going to make the team. 

73* Then it forms small squares about the size of an orange seed. 

7ll. We had a day an a half to travel. 

» 

75 . Everything was quiet j then the fire alarm sounded. 

76. We would quietly steal away from the house and run down to the brook where we would take of 
• our clothes and go for a svrim. 

77 . I was borne twenty years ago on the fifteenth of May. 

78 . Then I beat the cake batter for about five minutes. 

79 . Their was a swimming pool in the center of the ground. 

8.0. It was than that I understood the meaning of Thanksgiving, 

8.1, I had for many years celebrated Thanksgiving with no through in mind, 

8.2. One Thanksgiving day, in the midst of all of the confusion o.f cooking, I asked myself 
just what it meant to me, 

8.3, Many of the I 4 A division teachers went to, 

8li. The lesson wasn’t as hard as I though it would be, 

85 . Every Friday x^e xrould have an arithmetic test to see x-jho was at the head of the class, 

'8 6, We had no means of transportation, a the only way we could get to school vras to X'lalk. 

8 J , One the x-ray to Evansville, x\^e had a flat tire, 

8-8, My father came home from x-rork and said that very soon we x-rould have a nexr home, 

8 9.1 never went that x-ray alone again after that, 

9.0. Finally my uncle asked my mother x-rere I was. 
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ENGLISH EXAi'lIMATION ^ Crane Junior College Form A 

More Wrong Words, Directions; Read each of the follovring sentences carefully. If you find 
a virong word in the sentence, blacken space A on your ansTjer sheet. If the sentence does m 
contain a ^ijrong word, blacken space B, Here is a key to remind you what space to blacken.*” 

A = Wrong Word 
B = No Wr)ng Word 

91, f^y mother had the operation, and after a few days she was during fine, 

*^2, She is a kind and friendly person who always wheree a smile and loves children, 

93* The halls of the school were long and quiet which made me feel as if there were no one in 
the building but the principal and me, 

9ii« After we looked at our cherry pie, we decided to through it away because it vras all smoked 
up. 

95. I was completely at a loss for Words, I 

9^, I attended Farragut High School for too years, 

'^7» I had to walk thought a woods to get to school when I was in the first grade, 

98, We had a career day for helping the students to make up their minds about what they wanted 
to become in this World, 

'^9* The thing that made me happiest was the through that I had finally made it, 

4&0, I was told to find the dean to ask if I could be registered even though I had come one day! 
too early for new students, 

10 1, There is a lot of different between the city arid country life, 

■102, It felt as if pins were sticking through me, 

103, Mary caught a butterfly and tied a string to its wing, 

lO'il, He had tough at Crane High School before he ca.me to Farragut High School to teach drama, 

10 5. In certain spots the grass was greener then it was in others, 

10 6 , This was the first time that I every lived on the second floor like this, 

10 7 , Most of the time they would tell me that it was their first time here too, 

10 8 , After taking the English test and filling out some forms for the registrar's office, I 
thought everything was all right, 

109. Then I found out that I had filled my English test, 

-UO. A very nervous feeling ran through my body, • | 



English Examination 



Form A 



IV. GRAIil^IAR. Directions: Read each four-line sentence and decide , whether there is an error in 
grammar in one of the four parts. If so, note the letter printed before that par 
of the senuence and fill in the space under that letter on your ansvrer sheet. If 
there is no mistake in grammar, fill in the space under E for that item number. 



Study the follom.ng examples before 

EXAMPLE ONE 

A. I have seen many occasion 

B. when teenagers 

C. have shown themselves 

D. to be hostile. E. (No error) 
Explanation: Occasion is wrong. Occasions 
should have been used^ therefore, the correct 
answer would be A. 

_ EXAMPLE TWO 

A. I added the cow^s 

B. to the story 

C. to describe the event 

D. more vivid. 

E. (No error) 

Explanation; Vivid is xvrong, Vividly should 
have been usedj therefore the answer would be D 



starting this part of the test, 

EXAMPLE SEVEN 

A. I turn and walked toward him ! 

B. mth tears in ny eyes^ 

C. I was trying not to cry, 

D. but I couldn’t hold back the tears. 

E. No error 

Explanation: Turn is vn:ong. Turned should ha-^ 
been usedj therefore, the answer vrould be A. 

EXAMPLE EIGHT 

A. k^y brothers Icnew exactly 

B. what their chores were, 

C. for they had done them 

D. many times before, 

E. No error 

Explanation; There is no error in grammar in 
the sentence; therefore, the answer would be I 



EXAMPLE THREE 

vA. The water froze 

B. and the trees 

C. which were once green became bare 

D. ^ri.th snowflakes on its branches. 

E. (No error) 

E^rplanation: Its is wTong, Their should have 
been used; therefore, the ansx^er would be D. 

EXAMPLE FOUR 

A. He was alx-;^s dressed 

B. in coveralls 

C. which were cover 

D. with some kind^.of dirt, E, (No Error) 
Explanation; Cover is \irong. Covered should 
have been used; therefore, the answer would be 



There is no more than one T'jrong line in 
any sentence (and some sentences contain no 
mistake) . If you are not sure of any item, 
mark the choice which is your best guess, but 
mark only one choice per item. 

111. A. Glenda decided 

B. to leaved the field 

C. and go dovjn 

D. to the lake, 

E. No error 

112, A. Uncle Toby was well dress 

B. and ready to ask 

C. the widow V/adman 
^ D. to m.arry him. 

E. Ho error 



EXAMPLE FIVE 

A. Our home in the country 113. A. 

B. was a six rooms bungalow, B. 

C. Td-th two enormous elms C. 

D. in the front lavni. D, 

E. No error E. 

Explanation: Rooms is vjrong. Room should have 

been used; therefore, the answer would be B. lllj,. A. 

B. 

EXAMPLE SIX • C. 

A. He filled his ship D. 

B. with famous people E. 

C. and sanked it 11 ^, A. 

D. one cold April night. B. 

E. No error C. 

Explanation: Sanked is wrong. Sank should have D. 

been used; therefore, the answer would be C. S. 



It was a cool October evening 
when Robert founded himself 
carelessly walking dovjn 
one of his favorite streets. 
No error 

One of the cars 
that I hit 
had receive 
a broken windshield. 

No error 

The policeman 

gave James 

three tickets 

and took him to jail. 

No error 
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116. A. You could smell 

B. the disagreeable odor 

C. of cigarettes smoke 

D. in the deserted room* 

E. No error 

117. A. Louis, in turn, 

B. gained the distijictlon 

C. of having fought 

D. his worse bout, 

E. No error 

118. A. It was 

B. the most unhappiest event 

C. of iny life, 

D. and I’m glad it’s over. 

E. No error 

119. A. She was always giggling 

B. and getting the other children 

C. at that table 

D. in trouble. 

E. No error 

120. Jl. The trip 

B. took about 

C. nine hour 

D. and a half. 

E. No error 

121. A. Albert tried 

B. in many ways 

C. to break the barrier 

D. between he and the other boys. 

E. No error 

122. A.^lilhat causes 

B. a teen-ager to do 

C. the wild things 

D. they do? 

E. No error 

123 » A. I'Jhen everyone began to get bored, 

B. the band began to play; 

C. and everyone started 

D. to look lively again. 

E. No error 

I2I4.. A. John 

B. and me 

C. said, 

D. ”No’." 

E. No error 



. A. The man explained 

B. what she vrere to do 

C. very carefully, 

D. but she still didn’t understand. 

E. No error 

. A. As far as education is concerned, 

B. the citizens of Chicago 

C. are limited only 

D. by his om ability. 

E. No error 

. A. Sometimes when we be leading 

B. by a big margin, 

C. we all got to play; 

D. but these occasions were rare. 

E. No error 

. A. I hope that you 

B. and yours, are well 

C. when these few lines 

D. reaches you, 

E. No error 

. A. A little later 

B. Larry walk me upstairs, 

C. and we talked 

D. outside our classroom door, 

E. No error 

. A. She lives 

B. in a six-room apartment 

C. x-rith her parents 

D. and two sisters. 

E. No error 

. A. Sam and George was xiralking 

B. doxm the street 

C. talking about the good old days 

D. when they were boys. 

E. No error 

. A, I plays rings 

B. around Larry and Dan, 

C. now that I 

D. have had a little practice. 

E. No error 

, A. After I got the news, 

' B. I could hardly wait for the bell to rar 

C. for school to dismiss 

D. so that I could run home . . 

E. No error 

. A. After I found out 

B. that I had made the team, 

C, I practiced twice as hard 

D, as I had before. 

E. Mo error 



125 

126 

127 

123 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

13I4 
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135. 



.36, 



137. 



138. 



13?. 



iko. 



Ill 



lli2. 



ili3. 



A. Long before the sun had "risen, _ . 

B. Uncle Julius had gone to the field j i)|)| , 

C. and I had gone to see 

D. Jim pulled the plow. 

E. No error 

A. If you couldn't get to class' on time, 

B;, you were latej lll^. 

C. and if you were late four times, 

D. your mother had to come to school. 

E. No error 

A. In the park, 

B. there were chickens, II 46 . 

C. geese, duck, 

D. and other birds. 

E. No error 



Av After our program was over, 

B. ^^rsv Cohen taken everyone out for dinner, 
Ci and we had a wonderful 

D, evening meal downtown, 

E. No error 

A. I weighed eight pounds at birth; 

B. and when I was three weeks old, 

C. i^y parents took me to their church 
D* to be baptized. 

E. No error 

A. About an hour before the party started, 

B. Tom's father came by to inform me 

C. that he wouldn't be able to come 

D. . because he had just broke out with measles 

E. No error 



A. That Thanksgiving day 

B. we got up early 

C. and done our chores 

D. as quickly as possible. 

E. No error 

A. To began t/ith, 

B. I was very shocked 

C. ^by the bitter coldness 

D. in Chicago. 

E. No error 



lit?. A. Grandmother house 

» 

B. is three stories high 

C. and is called 

D. a six-flat building, 

E. No error 

llt 8 . A. My mother took me by the hand 

B. and lead me into the room 

C. where she introduced me 

D. to ny first teacher. Miss Stone, 

E. No error 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

A, 

B, 

C, 

D, 

E, 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. . 



I left home early 
with two of my friends; 
we wanted to stay 
all day on the beach. 

No error 



lit?. A. The first miserable thing 

B. was getting up so early 

C. when I -was use 

D. to sleeping late. 

E. No error 



I^lhile mother and sister 

was preparing dinner, l 50 . 

we played records 
and danced. 

No error 



A. high school days 

B. >iere very exciting 

C. because everything was so much dcffcirerit'" 

D. from the way it was in grammar school. 

E. No error 



■While we were dancing, 

we could smell the aroma from’ the turkey 



that iry mother was preparing 
id-th her new recipe. 

No error 

The first five year 
were the happiest years, 
but in 19l\2 
my grandmother died. 

No error 



This is the end of the test, 
you nay turn back and check items 
you xjere in doubt, when you have 
turn in both the booklet and your 
to the proctor. 



If time remains, 
about which 
find shed, 
answer sheet 
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APPENDIX I 

A DIALOGUE ON DIALECT 

Mr. Theodore Hopf visited Crane City College during the spring of I967 

to collect material for a doctoral thesis in speech at the University of 

Denver. The follov/ing excerpts are from pages I 3 I and 132 of the rough 

draft of the thesis in which Mr. Hopf reports upon his conversations with 

various Crane administrators about the remedial effort at Crane. One 

administrator remarked; »0f course oral communication is one of the 
most important factors in training for these students, but I haven’t 
found any place that is really doing much in the oral communication 
dimension. I suspect that this is the one glaring loop-hole in our 
programs here.” Having just recently returned from a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., regarding general programs for the disadvantaged, 
another school official stated: ’’Junior colleges around, the country, 
so far as I could tell, have not made any substantial -headv/ay in this 
whole area. V/hat they are talking about is essentially remedial pro- 
grams based on a white, middle-class population; and I would really 
argue that remedial programs didn’t work effectively ¥/ith that popu- 
lation~~and I think it’s tragic.” 

N. Generally speaking, the remedial picture is bleak. For example, 

at some institutions, over 73 percent of the students are enro2sled 
in programs primari3.y concerned with grammar. However, fev/ students 
complete them. One administrator quoted that he v^as familiar with 
students who had taken the course offering as many as eight or nine 
times. In another institution, approximately five percent of the 
students enrolled in remediial programs are passed on to college course 
work, and of these only a few lasted more than one term or a year. 

The tragedy dii current programs seems to lie in the fact that most 
try to push the student into college work, rather than fit him for 
a vocation. One informant stated: ’’Historically v/hat v/e’ve done is 
assumed that there is a norm toward which junior college students 
should aim if they want to be successful in the junior college pro- 
gram in 'which — ipso-facto — has been in many cases, a regular college 
transfer program. And history has been v/hen a student by one means 
or another hasn’t measured up to the standard norm, we have gone 
backward in time to try to bring him up to this level. I think 
this procedure is applied in English, mathematics, and speech; and 
the so-called remediaD. courses that have developed have been design- 
ed in a kind of sequential way to bring the student from Point A 
which is pre-college, to Point B which is theoretically college 
level. Now it seems to be that the norm v/e are talking about is 
a v/hite, Anglo-Saxon Protestant norm. And v/hat we are just now 
discovering: or some of us at least are now thinking— is that this 
is an inapp.ropriate type of norm to be applying to the disadvantaged 
population.” 

The question arises, then, as to whether or not the disadvantaged 
student should be placed into existing remedial progr^ams where the 
ostensible purrjose is to teach him ’’correct” speech. One adminis- 
trator feels that this is too txp.’eatening a situation in which to 
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place him: ”, • ,I think it is threatening in and of itself, I 
think it’s doubly thi*eatening v/heni at the same time, we are expect 
ing him to change his 7/riting patterns ahd at the same time we are , 
trying to get him to change his reading patterns, and so forth , , 
and in asking for these things ?/e build defeat into our programs-- 
that is defeat for the students,” 

Another vehement attack on the way course work is presently 
being offered was: ’’The way in which the curriculum is handled here 
I’m afraid, is handled in a fashion which demeans the student and 
degrades the student, and actually~-in a sense~~?/orks counter to 
some of the objectives which we are dfter. One factor is there’s 
great emphasis on dialect and modification of dialect. Of course, 
the intent is well meaning, and the intent is one of ’let’s help 
this person talk right,’ which is a well meaning thing, but in the 
process, the objective is based on the fundamental rejection of the 
individual as he is at that particular moment in his history and it 
just doesn’t v/ork,” 

Several instructors offered sound advice for teaching the 
disadvantaged. While expressing his interest in a student one said 
”I am really interested in having students be able to tune their 
ears to what effective speech is. Nov;, I don’t necessarily mean 
good speech that will get the student through an English class, 

I talkingcibout making the student able to communicate on a 
job,” Another comment describing the point that must be reached 
before learning can take place: ’’When vie can get them to be willing 
to think about v;het they want for themselves and not be afraid that 
they ’re [ sic , theirj opinions are going to be attacked; and that if 
they don’t do everything just the way everybody else does it they 
are going to be penalized for it— then v;e got Fsic , can into 

a more constructive situation,” ^ 
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CENTRAL PLANNING COMI-'ilTTEE 
Morris Murphy 



FOR COMPENSATORY EDUCATION AT CRAKE 

Memo May 22, 



1967 



Mr. Fiduccia has requested an appointment with the committee 
to discuss the possibility of a speech offering in the fall compensa- 
tory education program that v e are planning. Since the English dep- 
partment will be meeting with the English departments of other branches 
this Friday, I have scheduled a meeting of the committee to consider 
this request and Mr. Mall's request for a hygiene part of the program 
from 11:00 to 12:0v0 on Thursday, I have written a note to Miss Plunkett 
informing her that the committee has received the communication from 
the business department concerning a consumer economics part of the 
program and that we will meet with interested members of her depart- 
ment on Friday, June 2 to-consider it at 12:00. 



I view the question of a speech offering as a highly complex 
one. Not being a specialist in speech, I may exaggerate some of its 
problems; but I have thought quite a bit about it, and it may be use- 
ful to stimulate discussion Thursday if I set my thoughts down here. 

In a report to the faculty November 10, 1965 » I said, "The Eng- 
lish teacher can point out to the student that nouns have separate 
forms for singular and plural number and that verbs have different 
forms which function in different v/ays, but it is unlikely that the 
student will ever learn to correct his v;riting errors consistently 
until he is taught to recognise these distinctions in speech." I 
v;as concerned v/ith the student who not only does not use the plural 
form of the noun when it is needed in writing but v/ho has difficulty 
hearing it in a sentence or reproducing it in his ov/n oral rendition 
of a sentence he has heard. I thought 'that listening and speaking 
drills could be devised to make the student orally and aurally aware 
of the forms of standard English that the English teacher was trying 
to get him to incorporate in his v/riting. V.hen I attended the N.C.T.E. 
Convention in Boston during November 1965^ I niot people who had de- 
vised oral-aural drills for students whose spoken langUc je diverges 
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markedly from the _orms of standard English and heard them demon- 
strate their techniques. I came home from the convention all fired 
up with the idea, write up some drills, and solicited the help of a 
number offaculty members to record them. During the remainder of the 
year, we operated a listening and speaking laboratory in room 339? 
but the students were crowded, and faculty members who used the room 
for an office grew discontented. Mr. Fiduccia presented a proposal 
to the English department late in the spring for a program the fol- 
lowing year involving' speech (Sourses to go with -English 98/^eading 8? 
and English 100/Reading 99 » and the department voted in favor of his 
proposal. Earlier in the spring, Mr. Fiduccia had* shown me some ex- 
ercises that he wrote for l.I.S.P. They appeared to me practical 
and relevant, 

Mr. Fiduccia started Speech 88 on an experimental basis during 
the summer of 1966, and I sat in on a number of his classes. He 
adopted Gordon and Wong, A Manual for Speech Improvement for the course 
and students were required to learn both the phonetic alphabet and the 
American Colleg e Dictionary pronunciation symbols which'; caused some 
confusion because they don’t agree. I first learned the phonetic 
alphabet v/hen I was in graduate school at the University of Chicago 
majoring in English. I had a very rough time with it, but I am a 
rather slov/ learner. There are some sounds in the phonetic alphabet 
that I still can’t distinguish between either in hearing or speaking: 
[*33 as in bird and[^9*Jas in better, [a] as in puppy [^J as in away. I 
am ashamed to admit that I have never learned the ACD symbols. This 
doesn’t prevent me^, however, from using them with the key on the in- 
side cover of the dictionary to work out the pronunciation of a word 
I don’t know. Some English 98 students may be as slow as I am. If 
they are, they are likely to get very discouraged when confronted 
v/ith the task of learning' ther phonetic alphabet. .They- may even., give 
up. 

I would question the value of overhauling the southern dialect 
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of a junior college student. Gvvin Kolb, chairman of the English De- 
partment at the University of Chicago, speaks with a strong Mississippi 
dialect. James Sledd, author of the best English grammar written,- 
speaks with an interesting dialect of northern Georgia that involves a 
post-vocelic r that sounds like Brooklyneze: corn is pronounced some- 
thing like co^. Raven MacDavid, foremost dialectologist of our times, 
speaks with the dialect of Charleston, S. C. President Kennedy was 
unmistakably Bostonian in speech just as President Johnson is Texan. 

It is not necessary to divest oneself of one's dialect to be success- 
ful, but many Negroes think it is. I read an article in the Journa l of 

in which a Negro teacher (at Howard, I believe) said ' 
that the dialect had to be stamped out as the last badge of slavery. 
This attitude is hard to understand since dialects are determined by 
geography and social class. It is doubtful that there is a "Negro" 
dialect unless it be the speech of the Gullahs which preserves a 
number of Africanisms. I wonder if all the distinguished men I have 
mentioned in this paragraph would have gone on if someone had told 
them that they had to overhaul their speech before entering college- 
level courses? 

Fiduccia has stated that .it is not his intention to over- 
haul the student’s speech; but not all students understand this. I 
was talking to a student from the south last Thursday v/ho said that 
he was learning how to speak raidwestern in his speech class, and he 
seems to be succeeding, but he speaks with a degree of uncertainty 
that almost amounts to a stammer. He has developed an intolerance 
of the southern dialect of the people back home. He said that his 
wife st.lll uses some southernisms, and it irritates him terribly. 

This conversation made me y/onder about how the student’s speech 
training may affect his fluency, confidence, self-image, and atti- 
tude towards his family and friends. I think they are dimensions 
of the speech problem that we shoul'd not ignore. 

Another student may react entirely differently to any major 
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tampering with his speech. He may regard it as an attack upon his 
identity and the identity of his group. I have experienced this 

t 

reaction in a minor way myself since, I spoke a pure midlands dia- 
lect before moving to Chicago and getting it corrupted. V/here I 
came from, we have three meals a day: breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
Lunch is something you carry in a dinner pail. I have never been 
able to call dinner "lunch” with any degree of comfort or supper 
"dinner." If I have a chest cold and say I’m going tq geaze my chest 
and someone says "greese your chest," this irritates me, and I feel 
like saying, "Greaze my chest, goddamit." This reaction is depicted 

quite well in the attached Nancy cartoon. Nancy is the teacher in 

» 

this situation, and Sluggo is the student. A belligerancy developed 
on the part of the student which terminated his education, V/ho was 
wrong: the teacher or the student? Or v/ere they both wrong? Or 
were they both inevitably victims of the society? Vi’hy is the teacher 
so surprised in the last panel? 

If the intention is not to overhaul the students’ speech but 
rather to make it intelligible, then it IH'iis to me that the speech 
part of the program would deal v’ith very ’ students because I have met 
fev/ v/hose speech is unintelligible in conversation if there isn't too 
much background noise. Quite often I can’t understand a student in 
the classroom situation, but this is because he speaks too softly 
for public speaking and there is too .much hoiserfrom the "halls’ and 
exi)res§v/ay; ' ’•Here the problem is simply to get the student to project 
which I suspect he does not do because of a lack of confidence rather 
that a lack of volume. But the few students v/hose speech is unintelli- 
gible should be tutored by a speech clinician. Such a specialist 
might make use of phonetic symbols and diagrams for the position of 
the artidulatorsh^sdch'^aStappear ' on Gordon, addrWdfigf- page 1112 for '• ^^n 
feeacliin^^’thehstudeht^tG,make sounds that he doesn’t make properly or 
for distinguishing between sounds that he confuses, but it would seem 
a v/aste of time to teach him symbols and positions for bounds that 
he pronounces correctly. 
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But to return to the question of dialect, I think that there 
is an aspect of it that is relevant: that is, as it relates; to 
social class. Dialect is the vocabulary and pronunciation of not only 
the people of a geographical area but also of the social classes vdthin 
that area, and in the dialect of the lower class there is a greater in- 
cidence of forms that are regarded more or less universally as substand- 
ard English. One who v;ishes to move ^ up the social and economis ladder 
is often constrained to learn the forms of standard English, all 
of the illustrious personages that I mentioned at the bottom of page 
^ speak unmistakable regional dialects but all speak strandard English; 
that is, they all pronounce the suffixes for nouns and verbs; they 
don't say, in public anyway, "I be..." or "I taken. . . " or "the 
childrens . . .", 

There is no denying that some of the most ot)Vious errors in 
many English 98 students' writing are transcriptions of their spoken 
language. These errors involve spelling, confused words, the use of 
suffixes for nouns and verbs, and irregularities in standard English 
which the student mistakenly (but logically) regularis^es. Examples: 
SPELLING 



troubl e with r ' s 

frist 

childern 

suprise 

habor 

throught 

intergraticn 



addin g a vowel 

athelete 

enterance 

leaving out a consonant 
enviroment 

changing a consonant 
dest for desk 



leaving out a syllabl e 
audacy for audacity 
excise for exercise 
trouble with th 
depts for depths 
combination of errors 
fundarmental 



(There are I85 such sets on the English 98 word list) 



alone 

America 

correspond 

different 

memorable 



correspondence 

difference 

memorial 



Use of Suffixes for Kouns 



My mother, father, and two sister were there. 

The teacher asked one of the boy to arrange the chair . 

Use of Suffixe s fo r Verb s 
I had plan for a big time. 

He felt more assure after driving home. 

His hair was long and tangl e. 

Irregularities in Standard Englis h 
I'm the eighth of nine childrens . 

There were many peoples out on their porches. 

The car bad an automatic transmission which maked it easy to drive. 
It taken me three days to learn to spell it. 

V/e was on our v/^y to school. 

One general speech pattern v/hich v/ould seem to be responsible 
for many of the more obvious errors is the tendency to pronounce 
the beginnings of words strongly but the endings weakly or not at 
all. Students know hov/ to make these sounds bee use they do it at 
the beginnings and in the middles of words, but they still have 
great difficulty hearing and saying these sounds, I/^on't see the 
relevance of the phonetic alphabet or diagrams of the positions of 
articulators for dealing with the problem of weak or non-existent 
endings. 

In conclusion, I will throw out these hints for what they 
are worth: 

The speech department should have some method of identifying 
students v/ith speech difficulties. The english placement test waS 
not designed to do this. No written test can do it. 'It can only 
be determined by listeninp^ to the student talk. Perhaps students 
could be referred to a speech clinician after their other teachers 
have had a chance to hear them talk for a week or two. 



Therapy should concentrate upon the proper articulation of con- 
sonant sounds, particularly at the ends of words. Consonant sounds 
are much easier to describe and teach than vov.el sounds. The student’ 
speech v/ill be intelligible if he pronounces his consonants distinctly 
no matter what regional variation he plays upon his vov/els. 

Therapy should be individualized. Diagnose the individual 
student’s speech difficulties and concentrate on them in tutoring 
sessions. 

If the student has a speach iiapediment which we are not 

prepared to deal with, refer him to an agency in the community that 
can nelp him. 

Develop more imaginative listening and speaking drills that the 
student can tape and use at home if he has a tape recorder. 

Drop Gordon ^ V.'ong . Write own materials. 

copies to: Carl Adler, *^rank Banks, Robert Glassburg, Bill Faricy, 

John Fiduccia, and Jim Roth. 
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To. Doan Slutsky and niGinbers of the Cranie Pemedial Pro<?‘rarii 
Committee 

Subject : 

Remedial Programs for Fall 19^7 
Date: May 22, 19'^>7 



1. The Speech Department recommends the continuation of Speech 

088 and Speech l89 as a part of the remedial program, 

a. It recommends three Speech 089 class to accomodate .sixty 
students 

b. It recommends one Speech 089 class to accommodate the stu- 
dents presently enrolled in Speech 088 who will continue 
at the college, 

2, The speech courses indicated should be offered for the follov/- 

ing reasons: 

a. Written conposition is largely a transcription of speech. 
The effect of non-standard speech habits on writing prac- 
tices reflect the absence of plural verb forms ("s*')i the 
omission of part participles, the confusion of verb forms, 
and the dropping of consonants in the spelling of numerous 
v/ords. As long as these speech habits endure, it will be 
difficult to make any genuine significant headway in the 
written language. Remedial speech courses attack this pro- 
blem at its source: in the spoken language of the student , 

b. Remedial speech courses would reinforce and give additional 

practice in the patterns of standard 'English: articulation 

of voJ'els^and consonants, designation of primary and secon- 
ary stress, and the discrimination of sound phonemes, 

c. At present it appears difficult for teachers of Reading 99 
to diagnose the oral reading: problems of students enrolled 
because the emphasis is on sileni, reading, dictionary use, 
and vocabulary development. It is only when the teacher 
hears the student read aloud that he becomes fully aware 
of the student’s reading skills orally, 

d. Remedial speech courses aid the student in a process of 
language growth. Characteristics of Southern dialect pre- 
vail v/ithin the speech patterns of most of our students. 

To improve their understanding of the Eriglish language, it 
■would be advantageous for our students to understand the 
predominant characteristics of Southern dialect and other 
regional dialects spoken in the United States, 

e. Most of the students currently enrolled in the remedial 
program are unable to recognise the symbols repiesenting 
speech sounds as well as the diacritical markings in the 
dictionary. Presently the instructors of remedial speech 
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are copinoj with thin difficulty. The instructors of speech 

recognize that mere recoi’nition of symbols and diacritical 
markintvs does not guarantee adequ'-ite pronunciation of words. 
The students must practice words orally; techniques for pro- 
nunciation can best be handled in the speech class. 

f. According to the I 966-67 Chicago City College Catalog, Speech 
101 is required for elementary education; it is a recommended 
elective for secondary education. A recent study by Dr. Henry 
Moughamian, director of research and evaluations, ^indicated 
that approximately 50 ^^ of our students have intentions of be- 
comxng teachers. Other areas of study which include general 
Business, Secretarial, Technical Sxapervision, Prosthetics, 
Dietetics, and Industrial Chemistry require Speech 101 as a 
course of study. Preliminary speech work providing needed, 
prior preparation before entrance into speech 101 would be 
beneficial to the incoming students enrolled in a remedial 
program. 

Recommendation 

To gain the maximum benefit from a remedial program, the 
speech department recommends that an incoming student who is de- 
ficient in language skills be simultaneously enrolled in English, 
reading, and speech. It further recommends individual tutoring 
sessions involving oral communication under the direction of 
speech personnel. 



Respectfully submitted. 



John B. Fiduccia 



To. Central Planning CoMiiiitte for Coinpensatory Education at Crane 
Date: May 35 ♦ 19^7 



In a report to the faculty on November 19, I 965 , Mr. Murphy 
stated "The English teacher can point out to the student that nouns 

I 

have separate forms for singular and plural number and that verbs 
have different forms which function in different ways, but it is 
unlikeli’’ that the student will ever learn to correct his v/riting 
errors consistently until he is taught to recognize these distinj^- 
tions in speech". 

The Speech Department agrees wholeheartedly with Mr. Murphy's 
statement. The student's written composition is largely a tran- 
cription of his speech, V/ith this view in mind, the speech de- 
partment recognizes no inherent indictment, through Mr, Murphy's 
own admission, of the necessity for speech courses 'in a remedial 
program to focus upon the difficulties which he cites, 

Mr. Murphy, even though admitting that he is not "a special- 
ist in speech and that he may tend to exaggerate some of its prob- 
lems," criticises the approach involved in teaching oral communi- 
cation to "remedial" students. He attacks the use of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Alphabet and the use of dictionary symbols to teach 
the student speech sounds and sound discrimination. Merely to in- 
dict one facet of the Speech Department's approach on the basis of 
I.-P.A,, and dictionary symbols employed is a f/.'oss over-simplifica- 
tion of the teaching techniques utilized in the course. 

Mr, Murphy's attack of the use of I.P.A, , and dictionary 
symbols as a teaching device is somewhgt contradictory to basic 
goal of the English Department in the remedial program-that is the 
accurate pronunciation o^vords which our students seem to confuse. 

This goal is evidenced in the word list contained within the 
Basic Book of Facts issued by the English Department. In this manual, 
words which are closely alike are listed (raise and rise, flustered 
and frustrated etc.) Obviously, one could recognize that in order 



to distinguish between such words which ^tre closely alike » the 
instructor would have to point out distinctions between vov.'el and 
consonant sounds. The Speech Department asks Mr, Murphy-what 
would you use as a teaching device to point out such distinctions? 

The Speech Department recognizes that some of "Mr. Murphy’s 
hints" are quite sensible. Such thoughts as individualizing 
therapy and the need for speech correctionist are good ones. Hov/- 
ever, if Mr. Murphy recalls the Speech Department has mentioned 
the need for a speech correctionist quite some time ago; the need 
was expressed to other members of the English Department and to 
Mr. Slutsky. Mr. Murphy's "hint" is only an echo. Mr. Murphy is 
also well aware of the fact that instructors in the English De- 
partment are handling the "individualized ti.erapy". This is not 
working out too well. The Speech Department suggests that speech 
personnel handle this function, 

/. So, in essence, Mr. Murphy, through his own admission, recog- 
nizes the need for speech training to cope with the language diffi- 
culties of our remedial students. He quibbles with approach. Cer- 
tainly the Speech Department sees the need to develop new approaches 
in confronting this difficult task; it also recognizes the need for 
the English Department to develop new creative approaches in English 
and reading. Mr. Murphy's indictment of a technique ued by the 
Speech Department reflects his unawareness of teaching techniques 
employed in the oral aspect of communication. Furthermore, an in- 
dictment of any approach used by the Speech Department especially 
at a time when new approaches are being implemented, is not suf fi- 
cien t reason is consider the omission of speech courses from the 
remedial pr o gram. In the judgment of the Speech Department, a re- 
medial course which is in part designed to cope with the language 
difficulties of our students is educationally unsound without 
speech training. 

Respectfully submitted. 



P.S. A dilemma clarified 



John B. Fiduccia 



Mr, Murphy noted that he still can't distin/yuish either in 
hearing or speaking betv/een in bird and as in better, 

\/\~l as in puppy and [oj as in away. Please permit the Speech De- 
partment to relieve Mr. Murphy of this long-time perplexing problem, 
Mr. Murphy-there is no distinction in terms of the articula- 
tion of the sounds [3-J and and [/\J and [5] . The founds I3-J 

and are produced the same v;ay; the sounds M and W are pro- 
duced the same way. This is also why you can’t hear a difference. 
Well-it's a matter of ear training-an important aspect of oral com- 
munication which the Speech Department has recognized right along. 



Crane College 

Minutes of May 25, 196? meeting: 

The meeting was called to order at 11^35 by Mr, Murphy* In attendance 

I 

were Mr. Adler, ^^r, Banks, Mr, Faricy^ and Mr. Murphy. Mr. Fiduccia met 
with the committee. 

Fiduccia distributed and read a reply to ^ir. Murphy’s Memo 
of May 22 . It is entitled *'To: Central Planning Committee for Compensa- 

tory Education at Crane” and is dated May 25, 19^7 ► Fiduccia prefaced 
his reading by stating that Nr. Murphy’s report is a sly attack and that 
it is unprofessional in every sense of the word. He said that it is an 
unfail’ indictment of experimental techniques used by the speech department 
during the past yeai’. Mr, Fiduccia then read his reply* 

Ml’, tophy, referring to Ifr. Fiduccia’ s "P.S.A. dilemma clarified,” 
asked why there were four separate phonetic symbols to represent the two 
sounds which he referred to, and Mr. Fiduccia explained that it vias to 
distinguish betvjeen these sounds appearing in stressed and unstressed 
syllables, 

Mr, Banks said that he didn’t think the meeting was called to ex- 
plore the differences between Mr. Murphy’s and Mr, Fiduccia' s views 
upon teaching speech and and asked for a. clarification of the purpose of 
the meeting, Mr. Mirphy said that Mr, Fiduccia had made a proposal for 
a speech portion of the program that we were planning and that he had 
been invited to discuss his proposal ^ri.th the committee, Mr, Banks then 
observed that Mr. Murphy's Memo jlk should have been signed by him so that 
his vievis would not be mistaken as those of the comrdittee, Mr, Murphy ac- 
knowledged the error and said that he vjould do what he could to correct it. 
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According to my recollection, the follomng observations were made 
during the remainder of the meeting y but I can’t be certain that I am 
setting them doT-m in their proper order* 

Mr* Adler announced that his English 98 students had written themes 
evaluating their speech class and that he wanted members of the committee 
to read some of the evaluations. He asked I-ir, Murphy if the heart of his 
criticism was not that the entire phonetic alphabet added to the diction- 
ary symbols was confusing to English 98 students, that the students might 
interpret this approach as an overhaul of their speech, and that students 
should be placed in speech by means of an oral speech test rather than 
the English placement test, Mr, Murphy said that that was about it* Mr* 
Adler said that some students did get the idea that their speech was being 
overhauled* He said that he went along vdth the idea that they should be 
placed in speech by means of a speech test, but that he did not think the 
identity problem was important* He said that lie agreed that the, speech • 
department wouldn’t have many students if they dealt only with students 
whose speech is inintelligible * 

I 

Mr, Fiduccia observed that there is no attempt /'n speech classes to 
overhaul a student’s dialect, 

Mr, Adler asked vzhat their goal was* 

Mr, Fiduccia said that it was to point out distinctions between the 
studen'^j%( 5 ^ dialect and standard speech* 

Mr, Banks asked how many phonetic symbols there were and observed 
that he viewed the use of symbols favorably* He said that he thought it 
would be good for our students to learn an inflected foreign language so 
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that they could better appreciate the inflections of their native English* 
Mr • Faricy said that he thought the manipulation of symbols required 
highly sophisticated mental processes which we could not expect from 
English ?8 students* He also s:ijid that he did not interpret Hr, Murphy's 
memo as a strong attack upon the speech department's techniques, 

Mr, Banks observed that except for English and reading, the program 
would involve interdisciplinary groups breaking avray from the traditionaj 
class scheduling. He said that Hr, Fiduccia was probably familiar with 
puy grid and asked him if the speech department could function in that kind 
of format* Mr, Fiduccia said that we was not familiar with our grid, and 
Mr, liurphy have him a copy observing that it had been distributed only to 
departments that at the time had been considered as "participating" be— 

N. cause they were represented on the central planning committee* 

. Mrs, Adler asked FiduCcia if the speech department would be inter- 

ested in team teaching with an English teacher in the time slots alloted 
for English and reading in l.he program. He noted the impracticality of 
adding an inordinate number of courses to a compensatory education student’s 
program, 

Mr, Fiduccia said that team teaching would be a possibility* 

Mr, Murphy said that he thought that speech work should be done on a 
tutorial basis for students who have been diagnosed and found to have re- 
mediable speech difficulties, 

Mr, Adler had a counselling appointment and had to leave the meeting* 
Mr, Fiduccia asked what he should do about his fall program, Mr, Itophy 
^ said that the committee could not make a decision because a quorum was 
not present, Iir, ^^arphy had to leave for an appointment wd.th a pros- 
pective teacher but said that the matter would be discussed further next 
week, 

Respectfull;/ submitted by; 

Morris Murphy 
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Mr. Murphy 

Re: Teaching of speech and dialect problems 

I agree wholeheartedly that (l) phonetic symbols are largely be- 
side the point in the te-jching of articulation* (2) that only a few 
"unintelligible” students need this kind of overhauling, whfd^l is 
best done individually or in very small groups* (3) identity is 
crucially tied in with the goals of changing speech* To me, the re- 
port of the Ph. D,^ thesis that you have just passed around the dept*, was 
a series of horror stories. This paper also touched in a few spots on the 
English dept,^ courses, and concerned me too* 

I am beginning to wonder about our justification for hammering away 
at dialect forms— the uninfleoted endings— in English 98, The student who 
is aiming at the B, A, certainly has to master this problem, but I question 
whetner the larger part of our 98 students fall in this category* Even 
those who do, shouldn’t their- first English course build their ability 
and desire to express themselves orally and on paper, nefore tearing into 
their "errors”?' Many 98 students seem quite beaten doxm and the course 
is not designed to ameliorate this* VJhat I’m saying is that we face the 
same ident!^ problem that the speech department aggravates. One might 
object that a student’s ability to express himself cannot be improved 
without attention to errors, I would say that first of all, the content 
presented to the student should be so relevant to him that he ^ri.11 be 
roused up to participate. Secondly, the structure of the classroom 
should be exceedingly democratic so that the student will not find him- 
self facing another authority figure,, but will be talking and siting to 
and for his peers* Thirdly, my 98 students have shovm ability and interest 

^0 

Mrs* Kessel refers to the rough draft of Theodore Hopf’s doctoral tliesis 

from which I quoted on pages 168 andl69 • 
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In working over each other’s papers in teams and groups to improve the 
clarity and force of their ideas. They do improve on one another and are 
able to spot careless errors. Everything ^ uninflected endings eventu- 
ally receives attention by the students. Even after extended instruction 
in the present tense forms (until they can all pass tests on them),, they 
carefully ignore taese errors in one another’s papers. They all read in 
the endings that ai’en’t there on their om on others’ papers, (It’s a nevr 

grammatical device:- The understood ending), I am rather shamed by their 
tact , 



B, K, 
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URBAM SPEECH PROBLEI^IS; 



SOCIAL DlALf:CTS 



V 



The urban setting poses many specialised educational problems. One of the 
most significant results from the juxtaposition and contrast of different, kinds 
of language behavior v?hen persons from various regions ^ races and social levels 
mi.grate to the cities. Each person brings vn.th him language behavior character- 
istics of his region^ racial or ethnic group, and, most importantly, socio-eco- 
nomic level. All of these people compete v;ithin the same broad community, V/hen 
the language of some of them deviates greatly from v/hat is generally regarded 
as the educated or ’’cultivated" standard, their language may function as a 
barrier to their social, economic, and occupational advancement, I/hen a partic- 
ular pattern of grammar, a pronunciation, or vocabulary serves as a clear -indica- 
tor of class and/ or race, and negatively prejudices a listener or reader, it is 
referred to as a "social dialect feature." 

If teachers hope to fulfill socially 'useful roles in an urban setting, it 
is crucial that they deal v/ith language as v factor influencing the futures of 
their students. It is crucial that they have a clear conception of the origin 
and nature of language, language changes, and language differences, .They must 
have specific and detailed knovdedge regarding those language habits or "social 
dialect features" v/liich are of lov:er prestige in the larger urban community. 
Equally important, they must have and coi iriiunicate to majority and ."linority groups 
alike healthy attitudes to’-zard language differences. It is not the function of 
a socially useful teacher to equip students \rith a sense of embarrassment or- 
shario of thoir cultural heritage, to attempt the preposterous and impossible 

task of stai.iping out di.:>.lects nkich are socially disadv-arit:-.ge(jus, or to foster 
notions of social elitism and rccism. 
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Teachers are faced, then, vdth a two-fold imperative: They must demon- 

strate respect for all lansuage behavior by recognising that language is among 
the most personal and intir«ate e:ipressions of a person's identity and by acknow- 
ledging the vitality, validity and propriety of each minority dialect as a 
means of cormunication vathin the minority group. On the other hand, it 
becomes the responsibility of those who teach intelligent and highly motivated 
students, students who have both the desire and the ability to function ' 
beyond as well as within their immediate minority community, vath the language 
tools which will help tH succeed, hot to do so - not to confront socially 
important dialect features straightforwardly, even in the naiae of enlightenment 

and liberalism - will only perpetuate those more subtle bases upon which social 
distinctions are made in an allegedly "open* society. ' 



S.D. 



t 
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in Social Dialect Remediation 
by 

Sarah G, D’El oj^, 

Instructor in English, Crane Campus 



iES€?f&'i 1" •'•"s sSiStAir g*;ssilll 

■ Ks;.!**" =»“SS“p.J^i“;gg5g.f 

V7hich characterise these two groups of studen-f-c; 
or'wattng'anf :? hear _ and -therefore do not'^epS^dSLlnlpe^oh 

English , ^ inilectronal patterns xvhjxh mark standard ' 

impose equally 'c^nsistenrand'coSlex^^brt^^ 

Qufrrfr~1?v“^'“" their, native dialeofornative^SnqS^e? 
nunciatf^r co-iin-h^c,“^“° certain refinement! i^ pro- 

be spoken and written interchaageablF" ^ ^ 

struotoS'^to ''^‘}®®'^fii-^ficulties, "Sentence Scrabble” is 

srruo^uiea to grye practice in the following areas: 

th!\o‘'ses^1vrS^°^‘®^ patterns, including the noun plural s, 

third !e--Xi =® participle'ed, 

ynixa pe^oon singular agreement s 

'"oMlton’' ^-'^^^®'=tional patterns,~such as go-went-gone . child - 

such as there, their, thev' re 
(true homonyms) and pass , past (dialect homonytnsT'; ^ 

and Kaword'^°L4S?th't TOmmercial games of Scrabble 

^ '-yv\t.ia, e 2 vc-pt that the former uses v7ord and ir flection hir»r”V« 

to form^ sentences instead of letter blocks to form SSdf ?he sen- 

is”lSt*'i'o^v®^hj-°°^S°f®'^ played in normal reading order — that 
lext to right and top to bottom — upon a board lined off in squares 
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Word Game - s. D'Bloia 



- 2 - 



I 

the size of the word and inflection blocks. After the first sentence 

fZinl link np with a sentence on tfe ■.board alLadyrSr' 

usln9 3 vjoasO. or inxl6c‘tion alrs^dy played by another, player... Tnere 

are numerous bonus squares on the board, and one' object of the' game 
IS to maneuver one’s sentence onto them, The object of play is the 

or tne longest sensible, graimaati cal sentence possible from 
tne words and inflections one has dravzn from a pool of 1000 blocks. 

Ko and graimnars: they must, if challenged, 

be able to defend their sentence on the basis of sense and grammatical 
correctness. Players copy each sentence which they accept' as correct 
^d keep track of scores. Up to six persons may play, either single 



4 - is structured pedagogically so that it is possible to 

teach twenty lessons on different grammatical problems, arranged by 

increasing difficulty. These problems are brought 
inwO focus by controlling the words and inflections in the game at 
each level: all chips needed to teach lesson number one have a (1) 
on the back; all needed for lesson two have a (2) on the back, and 
so on. At each level, new chips are added' to those already in the 
game. For an instructor to back up for re-teaching or review, all 
'he need do is remove the chips beyond the lesson number he wishes 
^ cut-off point. The 1000 chips in the total game are 
further grouped into five color-coded classes, so that a player is 
assumed of drawing in a.lmost every instance, all the words and in- 
flections necessary to the formation of a correct sentence. Not all 
classes are in the game at all times, however. 




•« w • r. j |T Wil* U* 4 JIG .iL kkVJltl Ux Xv 

ularly inflected. The eighth chip is the am-is-a re chip. The last 

word the . Thus vi player can form no sentence which 
does not use a singular noun and ^ since there are no other possi- 
bilities present in the chips — no other verbs and no noun plurals. 
% the same principle of exclusion, each of the other lessons is 
brought to bear upon a grammatical feature as the first lesson is 
focused on To Be, Present Tense, 3rd Person Singular Agreement." 

No other sentences are possible. 



lesson one, a player might draw such, chips as student, class. 

the am-is-are chip, the, UiT, life ^uld 
form a number Ox correct sentences including 



The student is tall. 

The student is in class. 
The student is here. 

■The- tree is .green. 

The tali tree is green. 



The tall student is in the tree. 
The tall student is in the green 
tree . 

The tall green tree is here. 

The green tree is tall. 
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Word Game ~ s, D»Elo.l< 
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sentenL'^woS^^eS’"® correctly formed, the first 




(actual size) 



cna<=./ni Itr^ SSS^re would be added to the aopropriate color 

noufofirafs three, the noun plural inflectiors^fL ?hat 

singular verbs are^not^al^rK'l “^reement is possible (but 3rd person 
game at th?^?«™?^ S- no verbs other than to be in the 

■ IreropriSfcials sf Pf°«'-ouns "are added-ir-the 

PP prxa-L6 ciciss, and so on, through all twenty lessons. 



These twenty lessons are 



‘-3rd person singular agreement with to be, present tense 
person singular agreement with ^ U/Lst tensT 

and pasr^ensfel!^^’' agreement with. to_^, present 

’-^°S/prePnfanf.LllT^' 

singular agreement with, all other verbs. 

-Noun plurals, regular and irregular. 

-Noun possessives, singular and plural. 

—Principal parts of regular verbs. 

“Irregular verbs, high frequency, 

“Irregular verbs, modv^rate frequency. 

“Irregular ^verbs, less frequency, 

“Regular adjective and adverb inflections. 

“Irregularly inflected adjectives and adverbs. 

“Confused word clusters, high frequency. 

-Confuted word clusters, moderate . frequency . 

“Confused vzord clusters, low freaue.ncv, 

“Vocabulary building 1 •* - 

“Vocabulary •building 2 

On September 21, several garae boards vzill be set \m so that ar>v 

arid^rorthe t^ch?^^ rounds, if interested, and thereby cret 

developed to addition, the workbook 

aeveiopcd to dccompany the twenty lessons with introduct-orv and fol- 
low-up exercises will be displayed.' t-~uaucwry ana roi 



1 - 

2 - 

.3- 

'4- 

5- 

6 - 
7- 
8 " 
9- 

10 - 
11 - 
12 “ 
13“ 
14 
15“ 
16“ 

17- 

18— 
19“ 
20 - 
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THE OPEN DOOR 



EXPOSTULATION BY COM-3ITTEE A 



TWO REPHES BY M, MURPH5: 
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APPENDIX J -ii- THE OPEN DOOR - Expostulation by Committee A and two Replies by M. Murphy 

C(i.5>IITTEE A CCCFC 
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■ Ri&.PORT TO CCCFC 
on 

SEIECTIVS ADMISSIONS POLICX 



1. GENERAL INTRODUCIION : The Committee foui*d that the question of selective 
adiiiissions is impossible, to discuss meaningfully apart from considerations of 
testing and counseling programs and the organization of the offerings of the 
College. Following the statement of general policy of the Junior College Board 
any selective approach to admissions must tal^e into account the diverse 

purposes of the institution* It was found necessary to spell 
out the various categories of programs which vje offer (or should offer) and 
to recom»>’Bnd the .establishment of testing and counseling activities to 
apportion applicants among them. 

2. DOTSIONS OP INSTRUCTION: . For the piu^pose's of admissions and counselinf? the 
Committee recommends organization of the offerings. of the College into $ divisions. 
S«,udents are to be placed into a division on the basis of test scores, counseling 
lntez*views anci stated preferences j, before admissioni 

. — includes all programs of the College leading to 

adviced admission in a four year' school^ At least 2h houra of course work 
^ the general education area must be a , part* of all transfer programs. Admission 

division shall include 1$he potential to acquire a Bachelor *s 

' Diyisi all programs of the College preparing 

the student for emplojment in particu3.ar vocational areas. Vocational progi'aias 
educate stuaents as much as they train them. Keeping in mind the rapid changes 
in technology an.d in the labor r/iarket in general the end is to produce graduates 
Who are flexible enough to benefit from additional and continuing education 
whenever their situation warrants it*’ At leas' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

coui'Eo work must be a p'ai't of every vocational 
in the Vocational Division shall be the 

. kll prograjfls 'oV'one year or less than''''’'’ "’’^^^^^^^^ 

two yeai's in legnth, offered by the College which prepare. the student for 
specific jobs. Occupational programs must include at least 12 to 15 hours of 
general education course work. Admissions i*equlremonts of the Occupational 
Division may be less that those of the Transfer and Vocational Divisions. For 
the purpose of allocation of facilities only, programs of less than one year 
shall pe included in the Occupational Division. 
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special non-fcredit coui^se vrork for 

uits which the Ctxcmititee laels^ should be developed as well as so.ne courses 
r ^ other offerings of the College which the student in this division can 
take for credit, provided he meets the prerequisite of the course or has the 
consent of the instructor. In a special non-credit course the Adult Education 
student >?ill receive no grade. This division shall be open to all adults on a 
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courses in CoUegfs offerijogs; nmlicred 
ceiotf-iOl, As mil tKj xndioated in more derail below, the stiident i© pu^ -Juito 
tluB •program on tbe b^asis oi! general tost scores (as ACT scores), comseling, 
speciJric placement tests ♦ Tlie student vho places into the renedia.1 di.i;:Lsion 
Jnay tatej no courses in any other divifdon until he has Jfii’St b( 2 en enroilled in 
a progr^sm consisting of ronii-irlial (beta 101*-.-sxact level determined by tests) 
courses in EngUsh and Reading and obtor courses in the ileined,ial Dj.vision to be 
assistimee of a counsedor. (Except that iJ* he has the consent 
Of the Coimseling Dopai'tment end the Chairmx'm of the a.cadeMc department 
concerned, a Bci^cUsl Bivlsimi student nay take a course iii another Division 

Roi^iCdial Division will contain ho i'sobe' thari two courses 
hQlo.T 101 in. niiriber in any fielda A student who faili; to get a gbacle in a- 
mwse sroffioient to pajss him oh to Uie nejet level ol ihsti'iidtioh in tliat fu-ea 
may repea.ib the cou 2 ‘sei It is the view of thiD CoKinittee that the policy of tlie 
couege on the i?hole question of remedial education should be as; folloirs; 

teiTis of our long range plantiing romedlsil (and 
What has been called basic education) Ib not the job of the College, 

■^2, ¥e recognise a need for renediation that years of grossly inadequate 
prxrajiry and secondary education h?.s created in a significant proportion of 
V 1 ? TOulation of our city. We r. cogaiice the responsibility we share tdth 
all oducatioual institutions to / to do something to allevia.te that need 
at least in the present group of rlgh school and college age people, 

ihere is no ehsiuce of solving the problem., of doing any ia.ore than 
treattog symptoms rather thm cavjao, imtil the Cluicjago iNjard of Educa1:ion 
and the primaiy ami secondary schools it adtrJrds ters begin to do the job 
0 pi oviding adeq\u*te euiication in the so called, depz’ived as well as in 
tm! advantaged areas of our ^ityi 

’ f Ji* Ci.ty Collego has a responsibility to futiu-e generations 

Of its students to emrb every bit of pressure it can to lUae end of 
nolpijig to force t)ie es.tnbliji!hiTien.t of adequate prlmiy and secondary 
eaucatioui This responsibility t-ecoines even greater as the prospects 
of oyercroi-idlog pushes us to considerations of sele^itive admissions and 
th*S! tui-nlng away of apr..lieants . 

< + pressure is to make it clear that we do not 

^tend to do the job of remediation forever. The hj.gh schools and grananar 
,ec.,ic.>ls of Chicago- mu.atib6gl):i to pjit ti.oir own hous«-:s in ojfdc-:r, the fact 
. that the College tries to do a salvaging job (tries itjoivd <jft«n than 
Buccoedsj the facts indicate) roust not be used as an out, as a way to 

creaue the false Impression that somehow the city is d.oin.y the job 
ZutrerajJL^ , ^ 

ci.re compelled to offer extonsivie pirograuas below 
C' le’i'sl of college rfjorlc every effort must be mde to j)i!reveikt the 
ctilutiing and lowering of staudai'ds in other programs. 
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ADi'ESSIOIHS TE.'iiTSj AIlHISSXOifS COIihSELING AND DIVISIONAL l^lACBhlSN 



T, 



to tte Cone:^e. 

1. Scores on strindaKlixed aptitude tents and records .of high school 
V college work to be subirdttod be.fore admisfiioru For want of a ' 

better andi.cator ACT sc:o.res should to used, Furtl'ier* coir.ients on the 
selection of tost Inetrunants will bo fouiv:! bsloir* ACT sc;ores need net 
bo sub)id*cted studonts applj/ing to tSu-s Division of Adult Education, 
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bu GvutiTiuaxxy siiJDStiitute ACT 
3St scores for tbssc local placement tests j at the 

;|:|Pf!|;,tSte i^formtlon available about any 

'Viirisfp»Bn^n*^fc^ Of «i 8 interview, tests scores asrf the student’s stated 

♦ ' It 

'■ frBwnJfn and the •colu^-^eling office rcust consult with the 

■■ 1 -^ •■ Sai?^ facul^r council and tlie CCCFC in the estiihlishirient of specific 
liv'i criteria used in making determinations of admissions. 

fei v: ■•■ ® P®“-’tiO’*lor division, the student vill be 

Ir.-F' ;■ B i® division. If there is not room in Ms 

i'H'fv : Slff? all applicants, the best (on the basis of te^ SLs 

l;| ::l:; ,■ P®®* perfor«noe) will be selected and adnitted. 

r ' li*! - • * \ ’ 

i'.ii'i tnw admission to a particular division of the College , the student 

|l- whatever additional, placement tests for particular 

^ departments deem advIsSeT^ 

fel- j--; ■ e*aissi^s are made sblpotively, preference shall, be given to 

S ^ adioitted on thi basis 

IM : 5 ! i-y.' - established n®rein# Only after the last resident annlvinp- 

gi.;f’ J,‘ ••. ' . . 

pl'\- h 



b; 



PI adudasion and nlaceucnt. The 

te rInsSiSs orrr5S55roirpi^Srto~rind the b“ test 

for our needs. Among the evaluations requii-od are: 

-KF! I'l'' tih^ 1. ^relations of ACT (and otlier atandai'dijsed test scores) with 
' " ' idtjio College^^^^ sjbudents in the various programs and courses in 



i'il i'* ;•:• ■ .* College • 

' ;-i' . . 

Coro 



oyo/TktlfStw^S+^ present^ used depai'tr.oent?.l placenvent exams, not 

relevant areas but. also correlations with 
V'K, p-.-'iJ I ^ <>ther areas. (For exainple, what is the correlation of scores 

KL g:! Fi placement tests mth grades in general social 

f: -■ •■ ;• biological ocienoe or business co-urses? ) 

ti..!..l .r.’' '■' cqw¥)^ >jv ^^4 lafonriation (which should be gathered at all 

p‘i-^|: ^^■^di^acemant tes^ desirable to devise our cwn. uniform adr,?dssion 3 

i> \ '• s tudents betsoen the Div^i iglo’^a of In«ifnipf-ifT» n>vrt r.««nwr 

SiiS ^=^™3maora-5te fas tSS S 

P^^iding a moans by :diioh the student can move tote 
|,, ,.|.vr laviaions as tiiexr level of preparation and their goals change. 

S ' .*'. ■ ' <i,' ‘S' 
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Transfer between Vocational and Transfer Divisions — Since these 
^visions are assumed to require the saine level of preparation movement 
between them should be allowed on the students request after his consultation 

S*? t these di^sionfshonS be“e1 

iLifL “Vrsos and after counseling to transfer to the 

Adult Education or the Occupational Division. uo tne 

2. Transfer from Adult Education and Occupational Divisions— -A q+nfion+ 
may transfer from these Divisions to the Transfer and vSlonarmt^^f^^J 
demonstrate his potential to work at the Svel orhis feSs^^ ^ 
testing and counselling program used for admission shall be used for'trSsfer. 

p_lr the Remedial Division — A student is put in the 

he Is scores on admissions and placement tests indicate 

SLj "°\?hle to do college level work. He is block programmed for courses ' 

deficiencies in English, reading, fpeech an" 

- ®hudent may demonstrate that he has overcome his defici-rcies 

^'*^or better%“°^^rLak“‘*^^^f ^ preceding the 101 level -with a grade of ' 
after t^ina r^La^ retaking and passing the particular placement e v a mtea t jnn 
, ® reiredial courses. When he succeeds in removing the defictenev In 

not f-r-n^+^+^i regular freshman courses in that area. He is 

7 lf defirtenrlr- fe l°JBSB-g°Vrses until he has remo^^cT" 

Rgsanf fe^sion . ■ te i^nt. 

V n ,? student of the Remedial Division he nSyTiStffthTconsent of 

eiiciencies a .counseling inierview places him in a new division, 

™ raOKlRTIOmLl THROUGHOUT THE DIVISION OF Iffi. 

direction ^f ■ °°?£ S ft ---The Board rule-in which we concur-sets the 

apply! ns *„ . „ 1°* available for all students 

bfS^MltftoH^f ^ Chicago City College will accept those 

app^ic■ant^toVnLt^^'‘ P';?®:™'" reconmiond that whenever there are more 

1. Transfer Division 

2. Vocational Division 10^ 

3. Occupational Division $% 

k. Adult Education Division l$% 

5* Romadial Division 1^^ 
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■ C* Further com ments on apportionment of . 

> h restriction imposed on us in the law is that 1S% of our 

•offerings must be in: ” occupational, semi-technical or technical fields... 
one half of which courses ^must b^in fields other than business education.” 



2, While it is understood that each campus of the College shall be 
comprehensive the adjustment of the apportionment of students at particular 
campuses to maj.ntajji the above proportions for the College as a whole 
shall be determined by the central and local administration with full 
consultation and consent of the Campus and the Chicago City College 
Faculty Councils. 



Ammended and adopted by Commit-bee 5 July] 196? 



Subcommittee on Selective Admissions 

Robert Barkley— Southeast 
Vera Bodnaruk— Bogan 
Arlene Crewds on— Crane 
Maxhael Kaufman— Bogan 
James Mack— Loop 
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Crane City College 
22^0 W. Van Buren St* 
Chicago, Illinois 
August 7, 1967 



Dear Colleagues of Committee A: 



I have taught English at Crane for ten years and have been voluntarily involved in 
remedial work during most of that time* I have some reactions to and questions about 
statements in the REPORT TO CCCFC on SELECTIVE ADMSSIONS POnCI adopted, by Committee A 
■ Jujfcy 5 , 1967. . 

Under Remedial Division on page 2, you say, "Ideally and in terms of our long range 
planning remedial (and wiiat has been called basic education) is not the job of the college*" 
Why isn’t it? I have heard this objection to remedial work throughout ry ten years at Crane 
Discussion of this objection is usually confusing because different faculty members have 
different notions about what the word college properly means* Actually the word is applied 
to a groat variety of educational institutions ranging from Parsons College to the under- 
graduate division of the University of Chicago* The special way in i^ich the word applies 
to the Chicago City College is signified, it seems to me, by two qualifiers: a community 
college witli an open doer polij^* That is, at least, the definition that I subscid.be to 
and the basis for my objection to some of your recommendations* If the word college 
prevents us from doing the work that the open door provides us, then, as the lesser of 
two evils, I would pj-efer changing the name rather than closing the door by pai'ing the 
student population and programs of the Institution to fit the Procrustes bed of a "proper" 
definition of the word colleg e* Are the neat percentages idiich you recommend on page U 
under j^portipns of students' " admitted and facilities assigned (transfer vocaticnai ' 
10%, occupational adult education'll^ remedial l^f)" arbitrarily based upon someone’s 
idea of what a "college" is or shc'-'ld be? I^^lhe percentages reflect present commimity 
needs? Do the percentages allow flexibilitjY^cnanging coimnunity needs in the future? If 
we oon’t have room for all the spucents who apply, v/hy don’t we think in terms of esqpanding 
facilities and programs so that every high school graduate or adult >jho comes voluntarily 
seeking an education can be placed in a program that >dll benefit hi$? 

On page 2, you say, "The Remedial Division will contain no more than two courses 
below 101 in number in any field*" Last year the average English 98 student at Crane 
started reading at the eighth grade level and finished at the ninth grade level (accor- 
ding to the Gates Reading Survey, Forms Ml & M2 .administered at the beginning and end 
of the semester) * The average English 100 student started reading at the ninth grade 
level and finished reading at the tenth grade level* Dr* Moughardan tells us that one' ’ ‘ 
grade level per semester is very good progress in reading* If so, it would seem to con- 
traaict your statement on page 2, "There is no chance of solving the problem*" It seems 
evident to ms from the data on reading that we have coiigjiled at Crane that ir/uch of c»ur 
failure to get remedial students to succeed in college level courses comes from prematurely 
placing them in college level courses. It appears that our average English 100 srfcudent at 

Crane would be in iriuch better shape to cope idth college level courses if he weivS given 
another semester or even to iii^rove his reading abilities* 

I have not approved of the quality of vrork that vre often get from graduates of the 
Chicago Public Schools, and I agree that as citizens vre should pressure the superintendent 
and the bosrd to do better; but I do not thin!; that such criticism should become another 
step in a hierarchy of buck-passing in which the high schools blame the elementary schools 
and the demon L>di*y schools, blaii’.c the hones, and no one assuBies any responsibi"ity for edu- 
cating students vjho don’t respond vlth alacrity to school ezqjeriences* Even if the Chicago 
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»ith maturity, or family exigencies, made it C^sibal f« 

are other adults Mho have graduated from high school but have delayedstartiS conere 

■ 

. but C“ «e'so X^doSs cXfSIhef^^hXheS "°* 

SnTMl^sSX^^ 

■ here merely becaase you use the^ best to toSttSe aiU^e XtSj ^ 

St Jhfraelb^ the Chicago Public sJh^S toTSttir, 

* as soluUon to the remedial jxroblem idiich rules out long-range 
planning to this area <5The part of the Chicago City Co31ege is to over-simolifr in^a 
manner that cculd have very detrimental effects upon the coLge a^l^ SSXr 

me wiS^faSr^H “ if the Subcommittee on Selective Admissions mould swjy 

and f^es upon which the following conclusions on page two of 
»e based. I have previously been unaware of facts and figures idilch ^d Mooort^sw^ 
elusions, and I see them I may well have to revise a^inlS: ^ 

mart nine and Indicates that I would like to see facts and figuc's on this 

of tte statement in particular., "There is no chance of sM vioa the oroblS®^f d^s 
w.more than toeating grmptom s rather than causes , until the (ihica.’o hnaL B A . :x a.u-i”L j 
tM irlmary ana secondaiy schools it acklnisters'tegin to do the Job of nrovidinc^^ta 
education to tto so-called deprived as well as to the advantag^ ^a^ of 

f symptems? What are the causesf How have we been^Xti^^toe 

of r. Lu°^ -Tf..'”r ®“ “®>1 P^fsure is to make it clear that we do not Intend to do the dob 
of ^mediation forever. The high schools and graamar schools of Chicago must beeto to no* 

or \T’®“ ^ "f"* *>'« tries to jo^ef 

iSiS t^s indicate ) must not be lujod as an out, as a wav to create 
the City is doing the Job afterall [sicl." tS. oriterto 
Of success ^ remedial programs are you using? Do past failures prokre c(mcluaivelv thAt 
all remedial programs are fVitlle? If the facts indicate that we have t^d 
we have succeeded^ then I assume that we have succeeded once in a idiile I am ea^ar ta 
S »ucceededr-Tft«t kind of remeSal ttftW taTO? 

^ wT™'"’ W v«U be able to increase the incident S^lSs^r 

work eveiT^f^ *•» 0 level of college 

T« ?o be made to prevent the diluting and lowering of standards in other 

wS Tn ^ane English department offered only English 100 below the 101 

level. In 1965 we e:q>anded the remedial offering's to Inclu^ En^liah o8 a 

Tr^estw, 1961; was $9%$ but during the Winter T*t:Lmester, 1965 it was reduced -i"o 
failure in the whole sequence through 101 dropped from 62^ to 56« Ibe 

«toi™ aTf tSr,juSS?y oftoe 101 ciISL^^JL? ' 

l “5 i?®'*'"'' ** ’*» «<^enced this tr^iuraf thwsfL 

f «n<i figures whidi support your implication that the offering of ' 

» ^ ^ rtanderds to oth« nwg^ ^ ' 

we see them, we may well have to revise our thinking. progrims. wnen 

•: . ■ . Sincerely. 

■ / - . i ^ ' ^ 

Ho^ls 

! ‘ ■ ■-. Chairman, English Department 

! . Crane Junior College 
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201 13, 1967 

Deal' Jfr, Faricy, 

I am relaying- ta you'' at this time a copy of ny letter to Committee A written 
last August 7* I never had a reply j^o^ the committee except a phone call from 
. one member the day she received a copy of the 'letter. The gist of this member's - 
view was that I had con^pletely misread the committee's report — that it was their 
intention to expand, rather than to restrict and phase out remedial work. I have 
reread the report a number of times trying hard to get this message, but I confess, 

that I cannot, I would very much appreciate it if you could get .the coranittee 'to 

detail for me the way* in which I misread their report because if my habits of mis- • 

reading are allowed to go uncorrected, I am likely to pass them on to ny students ■ 
with very detrimental effects. The member of the committee vho communicated with 
.me told me that 1 should not oppose the report because unless it is adopted popular 
campuses will select students simply on the basis of academic aptitude thus increasing 
their transfer division while diminishing the other four divisions. This would cer- 
tainly be a bad consequence of my criticism, but it seems to me that this possibility 
is not althgether obviated by the adoption of the ccyiiraitte^ report because of the 
provision stated under C - 2, on page' 5* 

Ideally and in terms of our long range planning selectivb admissions should not 
be a policy of the college. I can see the present need for s ^op-gap policies because ' 
of cramped facilities, but we should not allow present exigencies to determine the 
' future course of the institution; and that, as I see it, is what the connittee is 
attenqjting to do by seizing upon this occasion to promote the ■'‘phase out remedial" 
policy that I have heard &om various quarters throughout my ten years with the 
college. We are as greatly in need of good remedial programs now as we were ten 
years ago, but we don't have them mainly because .of the keep out and phase out opposi- 
tion to them. 

I think that the faculty is entitled to know the bases for conclusions ^ch 
the committee drew and based their recommendations upon. These conoluLsions concern 
the futility of remedial courses and programs and their harmful effects upon the 
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eta'fldards of the institution* X can find no evidence in th€i report to substantiate 
these conelusions. If the coiiuriittee .were ,to supply convincing evidence that these 
Qonclusions .are t]pu0# then I thiiik that. I would .ha,^^ give up-my opposition to 

their phasing out rernedial philosophy* . I .think that ^y re(yieB^^ • . 

not unreasonable, and I think that I am justifiabV.di-'Jappoilnted that none has been 
forthcoming* Also, the committee should explain the logical basis for- assigning' 
percentagesj to the five divisions at the bottom of page U and the rationale f<r 
specifying that “the remedial division will contain ho more than two courses below 
101 in number in any field*” These rigid prescriptions, seem to me neither to take 
account of the varying needs of the society from one time to another nor the flexi** 
bility^ needed to develpp programs wiich may be more beneficial than the conventional 
remedial offerings extending one or two leve^below the 101 offerings of some depart- 
ments* The philosophy of the committee is ^^a^^drance to research and es^perimentation 

4 * ' • 

in the field of conponsaoory education because faculty members are reluctant to Inrest 
the time and effort necessary to develop good coirpensatory education programs with • 
Damocles* sword of p^se out hung precipitously over their endeavors. 




Morris Murphy 
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Appendix J*' Proposals, Spring 196? 

March 20, 196? 

Mr# Irving B* Slutsky, Dean ' ^ 

Crane Campus, Chicago City College 
2250 W, Van Buren St»,. 

Ch:?cago, Illinois \ 

Dear Dean Slutskyr 

Because of the continuing low level of achievement on the part of a 
great may of our students in the Physical Science 101 and 102 courses as 
evidenced by the relatively low scores on the common final examinations, 
it is obvious that some corrective steps should be taken immediately# How- 
ever, before any more so called "remedial" courses are set up, I believe 
that the whole problem of providing course offerings to meet the needs of 

our students should be given some vary careful thought# Here are ray own 

s 

views on the subject* I feel that I would be neglecting my duty if I 
(did not express them* 

To begin, let me say that I am in agreement with the open dtoor policy 
of acdnission to the Junior College and with the principle that we must pro- 
vide courses for all entering stuiflents at. a level at which they can function 
satisfactorily and progress toward a realistic goal of achievement* How- 
ever, in the area of Physical Science, I am convinced that the low level 
of achievement is not due to any re.al lack of knowledge of or abcrat science 
or the "scientific method" or to any re al lack of interest in the ccsnmuni- 
cation and computation skills j skills which the student should have acquired 
in the elementary and high school but, for one reason or another, did not* 

If and ’itaen these weaknesses can be overcome, then there should be no diffi- 
culty \rlth Physical Science 101 er 102* If these weaknesses are not corrected, 
then the student will derive little, if benefit from a sub-college levels 
course in any branch bf science* 
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A remedial (sub-college level) coui'se in Physical Science or Natural 

Science would necessarily have to be run at a level approximating that of 
High School General Science or even lower* A student finishing such a 

I 

course, without first correcting his deficiencies in the communication 
and computation skills, still would be unable to do satisfactory work in 
a college level course in Physical' Science* VIhat then would be the pur- 
pose of such a course? What would be its objective? To me a remedial course 

r 

should be, as the name implies, a course designed to remedy a weekness* If 
it does not accon^)!-! sh this objective, then it should not be designated 

A 

or considered remedial* A ••remedial" course which does not remedy a defi- 
ciency would accomplish something* It would give the student credit in 
another course which would count toward a diploma, a certificate of du- y 
bious distinction* It would keep the student off the street and off 
the job market for >one or more semesters* It would provide jobs for 
teachers (who could and should be used for teaching more worthwhile courses) * 
And it would also be a shameful waste of tax money* How can we justify of- 
fering a course of this type? Surely,^ courses of this type are not the so- 
lution to our problem* 

Here are some suggestions which I consider to be constructive* 

1* Continue Physica]. Science 111 and 112 as they are now being 
given* Keep the prerequisite of eligibility for English 101 
and Mathematics 101 or change the prerequisite to a satis- 
factory score on the A.C*T* examination* 

2* Continue Physical Science 101 and 102 as they now are but 
add a prerequisite such as a satisfactory A*C*T. score or 
satisfactory conviction of a Basic Program* 

3* Set up a Basic Program in block form to indued '^glish 088 

and 089,, Speech 088 and 089, Reading 086 and 087, Mathematics , ^ 

. 088 and 089 (mostly arithmetic) and Counseling (non-credit)* 

Students in the Basic Program should be limited to the above 
courses with a maximum semester load of 12 hours plus Coun- 
seling* 

If, however, the administration after very careful deliberation 

( 
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still feels that some kind of a course in sub-college level Physical 
Science or Natural Science is needed to "conform with the times'^ 
item No* 2 above should be changed to read-— 

2* Phase out Physical Science 101 and 102 as quickly as possible 
,and substitute Physical Science 08? and 088^ the content of 
which would be elementary arithmetic plus the physical science 
content of the usual High School course in General Science* 



J«A* Schaud 
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Subject: Purpose for a Basic Program 

Date: April 10, I 96 Y 

Submitted by: John B. Fiduccia 



1* Studens entering "the remedial program"— a' grogram designed to al- 
leviate deficiences in certain skill areas— will be enrolled in a 
program which emphasized communication skills, computational skills,, 
and counseling.’ This program would include English, reading. Speech,, 
Math, Counseling, and Physical Education*. 

2* Instruction in the classroom should be supplemented by individualized 
instruction in the Communication Laboratory. This laboratory should 
be staffed by a reading expert, an English instructor, a math instruc- 
tor, and a speech instructor who are vrilling and able to work with 
the student. 

3. Through the counseling office, the student would arrange for individual 
counseling during the sbhool day. 

li.„ Such an intensified "remedial program"" would be designed as a one year 
program. Upon successful completion of the program, the student would 
enter a regular college freshman program (transfer or occupational) in 
his second year at the college. 

5. A student not demonstration the necessary improvement to qualify for 

a regular col3,ege freshman program should be informed that if he wishes 
to continue his schooling he may do so in a terminal college program 
which would end after one more year of study at the coHege. This ter- 
minal program would prepare the student for "life situations". It would 
include such courses as consumer economics, personal h;jrgiene, and other 
- courses which would meet his needs. 

6. An interdisciplinfiry approach may be interwoven into the "remedial pro- 
gram" during the first year. It would entail the submitting of infor- 
mative materials by a representative of each of the academic di.sciplines 
desiring to become involved in the program. Under the direction of the 

reading expert , the student would read the material which should be 
adaptable to his reading level. If a further explanation of the mat- 
erial is needed a representative from the discipline submitting the 
information should be available to enter the reading classroom or Com- 
munication Laboratory to accomplish this task. 

7. No specific courses of study outside of those designajbed under "reme- 
dial program" (Soc. Humanities 88 etc.) should be offered 

to the student during his'first ye^ at the college* 



/ 






April 5. 1967 

PROPOSALS OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT FOR COURSES AND PROGRAMS BELOW THE 101 LEVEL'--.. 

The following recommendations were introduced as motions in meetings of the English 
department* All of them were passed by a majority vote of the department* 

1* There should be a separate department to handle all courses and programs 
■ below the 101 level* 

2* A committee of teachers from the interested departments of the school should 
be the policy makers for the new department* The department head should call 
regular meetings of the committee, act as liaison between the committee and 
the administration, and see that the poSticies of the committee are implemented 
• / in the program or programs* * 

' ' 3* All faculty members involved in the new department should be volunteers* 

A* All teachers in the new department should also' teach regular college level 
• . courses in order to avoid the development of a second class faculty and to 
, 4 facilitate the articulation of students from below*»101*"level wock to a regu* j. 

: . lar college-level program* ’ ‘ - 



% * 
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A two-hour counselling course should be an integral part of the program* • 

This should allow all of the teachers of a block of students and a full-time 
counsellov to meet with the students in an informal discussion situation twice 
a week* This would give the students and teachers an opportunity to talk * 

freely and frankly about the parts of the program in which they are involved,' 
problems that individuals are encountering. with the work, problems in mechanics J: 
such as tardiness, absence, dropping out, etc* Some of the subject matter 
of our previous counselling course could be incorporated such as *’how to study,**-,, 
-etc*- The counsellor could administer aptitude tests, etc*, and the students* ' 
seeing and hearing could be tested* The presence of a full-time counsellor 
in these sessions should give him insight, about the academic as well as bther 
problems of the students which could make counselling sessions with ind.ividuals • 
more constructive than they otherwise could be, The teachers and .committee 
members as well as the full-time counsellors should be' encouraged to visit 
the classes of the new department regularly*^ Teachers who vol.untee;r for these' * 
classes should know that such visitation is likely* \ - 

Problems' of articulation should be worked out jointly by the new department. ■ 
and the regular academic departments of the school* ■ ' . -.V '. 



^ 
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The following are some random thoughts of my own which I am adding, here , . 

mainly to fill out the page* 

. ' • - , '** * • t . 

X* Now is the best time to initiate the new department* We must hire a number, 

.of new faculty members for next year because of the reduced class load* People 
,. can be hired for this work, and no present faculty member who would prefer 
' to operate exclusively at the college level .will need to be pressed into • J 
■ below 101 level work* -S 

2* A year of block programs could be followed by intensive tutoring for those * •. 
students who are still making appreciable progress but who have still not 
reached college level in one or more of the majoi acad^jimic. areas* (Accord- 
ing to the Gates Reading Survey, the average ' '* English 98. student 

read at the 8th grade level at the beginning of last semester but at the 
10th grade level by the end of the semester* If this rate of progress 
could be sustained, the average entering^tudent could reach college level 
reading in one year; but many will not make it in a year either because theyv,* 
started below the eighth ^rade level or because they will not have progressed . 
as rapidly as the average * ) 

Several ideas were expressed during our meetings about what could be done 
with students who show no progress toward higher literacy* My own feeling 
is that the exclude policies should be applied uniformly in the new depart- 
ment as well as in the rest of the departments 6f the school and that there 
should be no terminal programs per se below 101* 
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APPENDIX K 

THREE PROPOSALS FOR COMPONENTS NOT INCLUDED IN COMPENSATORY EDUCATION I OR II 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY FINANCE AS A COMPONENT IN COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

In the latter part of the Spring 1967 semester when a faculty committee 
was charged with the respoMibility for planning the curriculum of the Com- 
pensatory Education Program, the full-time members of the Crane Campus 
Business Department met for a number of Informal discussions directed to 
preparing recommendations relative to the desirability for including certain 

content material in the proposed program which might be described as Personal 
and Family Finance » 

These recommendations for the inclusion of content in the field of 
personal and family finance were based on the following reasons: 

1* Many individuals in this particular group of students (i.e.,the 
participants in the contemplated Compensatory Education Program) 
will, in all probability, be more likely than most entering col- 
lege freshmen to enter the labor mcirket quite soon, thus encounter- 
ing in a short while problems of financial decision-making in the 
purchase of food, clothing, shelter, etc, 

2* As young adults and potential homemakers and homeowners, they will 
very soon find themselves making decisions relative to the purchase 
of insurance; investments in savings institutions, e.g., banks, 
credit unions, savings and loan associations; obligations relating 
to the purchase of cars, homes, home furnishings; evaluation of 
cash vs* installment purchases, credit cards, etc* 

3» We know that there is unassailable evidence that members of minority 
groups are often victimized in their purchases by the illegal, ruth- 
less tactics of some merchants and businessmen* While we sincerely 
feel that this is an area from which all of our students might profit 
it does seem that we have a real obligation to present some valuable 
information to the particular students who may be involved in the 
special remedial program* 

4* Because the contemplated program will be offered on a non-credit 
basis, it would seem that this is a particularly suitable time to- 
include content in this .^ea* 

As a consequence of these recommendations, the Business Department was • 
asked to make a personal presentation of the possible course content to the 
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Personal and Family .Finemce in the 
Compensatory Education Program • 



to the Compensatory Education Committee, and at that time Mr* Emer outlined the 

following units which might have a legitimate place in the course content: 

I* Your Pay Check 

Wages: ' liegular and Overtime 
/ • 

Deductions: Social Security; Income Tax; Hospitalization; 

« • 

Group Insurance; Union Dues 

II* Budgeting Principles for the Individual and the Home 
III* Purchases 

.Cash and Charge Accounts ' ‘ 

Use of Credit Ca].*ds 



Time Payments in Installment Purchases 
Prepayment Policies 

Computing Interest Rates : ' ' ■ ■ 

* f 

IV* Shelter 

. Rental Leaises 






a;. 



Home Purchase: Contracts and Mortgages 

Computing Principal and Interest Payments 
Sources of Home Loans v 



V* Investments 

Savings Banks; Savings and Loans; Profit-Sharing with Employers 
VI* Insurance 



Life; Automobile; P.ersonal Property 
VII* Sources of Inforaation for Guidance in Purchases 

Guides; Consumers* Reports; Advertising and Its Effects 
VIII* Persomd Income Tax 

The Short Form « 



The Itemized Form 
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Compensatory Education Program — ^ 

The representatives from the Business Department pointed out during the pre- 
sentation that a large amount of source reading material at the appropriate grade 

I 

and vocabulary level could be used foi assigned readings and as motivation for 
various activities in basic communication— themes, panel discussions, letter- 
writing, debates, etc. 

The Compensatory Education Committee received the presentation cordially 
and with considerable enthusiasm and indicated that the recommendations would be 
reviewed and wej.ghed during the Summer of 1967 for possible inclusion in the con- 
tent for the program. 

In July 1967 1 Murphy, Coordinator of the Compensatory Education Committee^ .. 
wrote to Miss Plunkett, Chairman of the Business Department, stating that for 
budgetary reasons it had not been considered feasible to include teaching hours 
for the segment on Personal and Family Finance in the program. His letter, how- 
ever, included statements indicating the favorable attitude of a majority of the 
committee toward. the value of the suggested materials not only for the students 
of t^s particular program, but also for junior college students in general. 



(Note: This component Is now functioning in Compensatory Education III.) 

M.M. 




ERIC 



From the minutes of the Compensatory Education Committee 

Meeting ef June 23 f 19^7 

PROPOSAL FOR A PERSONAL HYaiENS COMPONENT OF THE COMPENSATORY PROGRAM 



Paul Mall 

Chalrmani Physical Education Pepartment 

Hr* Mall asked the committee te adopt a personal hygiene aspect 
for our program* He suggested that we might Identify the cencern as 

persenal but that It ceuld cover a wide range. e^ health difficulties 

V " 111 

such as TBy nutrltioni mental healthy addiction eto* Hie suggested 
that visits to local clinics and care centers would be an Integral 
part of the oontributl|en his department would make* Mr* Murphy 
advised the committee that verbalisation could follow th|i field 
trips and that oampositions could follow verbalisation* He suggested 
that English teachers should go on the field trips in order to share 
the experience with students* In this way they! could better direct 
the follew-up discussions and writing assignments* Mr* Mall estimated 
that the equivalent ef eight weeks* instruction would be necessary 
for his contribution* Tho committee accepted his proposals In general 
and directed Mr* Mall to begin planning specifically for the fall* 

The committee also informed Mr* Mall that it would contact tho Lean 
concerning funds for his participation* 






|Nete: The request of the cemmlttee for the funding of this aspect of 
the program was turned down by the administration* The grounds for 
tho rejection ef various requests for funds that* the committee aiade 
throughout the year was often that the word from downtown was that it 
had been decided that the resources of tho institution for experimen- 
tation in remediation wore to be funelod Into the Urban Studies Center 
that_eur work was a duplication of tho. work of ..tho (^o^jer* .. .M* mJJ 



/ 
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CHAULKS G. BLOOM 
5210 SOUTH DLACKSTONE 
CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 



. To: Morris Murphy, Chairmn 

Compensatory Education 
Crane City College 

Prom: Charles G-, Bloom 

Subject: Jazz. Unit for Compensatory Education Students 

Marshall Stearns, author of Story of Jazz defines Jazz 
as a 300. year old blending in the United States of European 
and African music. A unit on Jazz should lead to some 
sympathy and imderstanding of European music as well as 
Afro-American traditions, culture and history. It provides 
a good first contact with college Humanities since it 
subjects an easily .understood musical genre to the kind of 
analysis which loads' to formal appreciation. Most important 
of all it spaaks to the ethnic needs of an Afro-American 
majority of compensatory college students who find it 
rewarding to learn of their own contribution th the maln- 
■ stream of culture. This subject matter can provide an 
ego-building oxperifjnco and lay the basis for further 
interest in musical subject matter. 

The Jazz Unit which I am suggesting was taught in the . 
place of a Negro History Unit at Hyde Park Hi^ School 
in 1964 and again last fall as pa3?t of the Remedial 
Humanities Program at IVilson City College. It is based to 
a large extent on Marshall Stearns Story of Jazz (Mentor) 
which should be required reading for the tJnit. 

The Unit is taught as a series of lectures illustrated 
by a tape of major Jazz recordings which emphasizes 
traditional or historic Jazz. (I have shied away from the 
contemporary scene by way of emphasizing the lasting value 
of the genre). The unit is introduced by Lillian Hardin 
Armstrong ( Satchmo and Me : Riverside) who tolls her per- 
sonal recollections of early Jazz musicians and most impor- 
tant of all tells how Jazz came to Chicago. The remainder 
of the unit is taught in five principal sections: . 

I. Analysis and Synthesis of Jazz Band Instrumentation 

II. African Roots of Jazz * 

III. European Elements in Jazz 

IV. Music of the Rural Negro 

V. History of the Blues 
The last section attempts to synthesize the preceeding sections 
and ends with four Billie Holiday recordings which servo as 
a transition to the contemporary Jazz. 

In connection with the lectures appropriate films can be 
shown. Assigr nents asking students to interpret Jazz Histcsr^jr 
and Negro History and to render muaical analysis would be . ' • 
helpfullto intellectual growth and attainment. 
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MATHEMATICS M-lf2 



write the answers to the following problems, on the answer sheet provided. 
You will have ^0 minutes to complete this test. You may leave earlier 
if you have finished as many as you are able. 

. • i 

DO NOT WRITE ON' THIS TEST BOOKLET. 



1) 876+ 23 = 


17) 2 1 / 2 + 3/4 = 


2 ) 2945+346+89 = 

* e « 


18) 24/7+9/14 = 


3 ) 973 - 761 = 


19) 38,56 - 29.7735 = 


4 ) 9234 - 6759 = 


20 ) 5.493+652.9 = 


5 ) 6 X 785 = 


t 

f 

21 ) 5.437 X 3.1 = 

•» 


6) 879 X 697 = 


■ 22) 2.47 X 35.8 = ' ■ ■ 


7 ) 380+5 = 


23 ) 23.5+100 - ^ 


8 ) 33264+36 = 


24) 26.7867+2.7 = 


9 ) 49 t 1 S = 


' - 25 ) 625 + . 025.= , 


10 ) 5 / 9 + 2/9 = . 


26 ) 2 5 Z 8+.375 = 


11 ) 5/9+5/12 = 


27) 125^ of 50 = • 


12 ) 3 / 4 + 2/3 = 


28 ) 10 )S of 500,0 = . '-i i 


t 

13) 2 3 / 5+4 2 / 3+1 5/12 : 


= 29) ■ l 5 oji of 46 = 

• 

1 


14 ) 5/9 - 1/2 = 


30) 1/4^ of 250 = 

. - 


15 ) 92/5-6 2/3 = 

16 ) 5 + 1/3 = 


31) What per cent is 15 of 

' >v.. 

' i 

32) What is 200 ^ of 6 ? 



} 
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Mathematics M-42 * page 2 



Numbers 33 - Solve for x 

33) - 2x - 9 

34) - 3x = - 42 
3^) 36X-/-8 = 48x 

36) 5x - iS = 2 x+54 

37) -5 (x - 2) = 3(-x - 2) 

38) *2 . . 1)2 _ 17 

39) (x+3) U+15) = (*-t-7)2 

40) ,4x - 14 = X 
3 2 



41) 





Solve for x and y: 
42) 3x4 2y = 16 

1 

. 4*+ 5y = 33 
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PROFILE OF THE CRANE COLLEGE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT SPRING SEMESTER, 196? 

I f 

j The curriculum for each of the four courses in the composition sequejice is planned 

by a departmental committee for each course. The planning of the committees is review- , 
ed by the department as a whole in order to reduce, needless repetition in the courses 
and to ensure that they function as a sequence of learning experiences. In general^ 
English 98 concentrates upon the mechanics of grammar, spelling, and punctuation in 
writing sentences within the context of one and two page themes. English 100 concen- 
trates on organizing sentences into well developed paragraphs. English 101 concen- 
trates on the organization of expository writing assignments consisting of several 
, paragraphs, and English 102 teaches the student how to organize longer expository 

I assignments of this kind and the mechanics of documentation. A grade of C or better 

‘ j is required fof the student to pass from one composition course to the next higher ’ 

course in the sequence. Two mimeographed booklets were developed during the summer j 
to further aid the student’s articulation along the composition sequence; a student 
handbook and a departmental list of symbols for the correction of themes. 

In general, the remedial courses function to keep unqualified students out of the 
regular college-level courses, to prepare students for the college-level courses, and 
to improve the literacy of all whether they enter the college-level courses or noti 
The college-level courses serve to further increase the literacy of students and to 
prepare some for successful articulation with institutions awarding higher degrees. 

Pre- and post-testing results and other data should be compiled regularly to deter- 
mine how well the composition sequence is achieving these goals.' 

STRENGTHS 

ENGLISH 98 . Since many of the errors that the typical English 98 student makes 
are not treated in published texts, the department has developed a syllabus for the 
course which includes a dialect grammar and practice materials for homework and class-' 
room recitatation. Reading units are of descriptive, narrative, and expository types* 
The social science department has supplied one of the readings to correlate with So- 

cial Science 88 which is part of a block program including English 98. Emphasis in 

reading assignments is upon comprehension of short, relatively difficult readings 
with particular attention paid to dictionary skills required for mastering unfamiliar 
words. There is a writing assignment related to each reading assignment. 

Since many of the English 98 student's writing errors are transcriptions of his 
spoken dialect, it seems that a multiple listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
approach is necessary if the student is really to understand his writing errors suf- 
ficiently to be able to correct them without always being told what to do by a teacher* 
Upon the recommendation of the English and speech departments last spring, correlated ^ 
remedial English and speech courses were instituted on an experimental basis this year, J 
and Mr. Fiduccia and Mr. Murphy read papers on the speech and writing aspects of the 
problem at the Illinois Speech Association Convention, November 4, 1966. There has 
been some correlation with the social science department as well. 

ENGLISH 100. The objective of English 100 and Reading 99 is to give the student 
the background in reading and writing that will ensure him a fair chance of success 
in the college English sequence. Considering the kind of students enrolled in English 
100 and Reading 99 and the objectives of the course, it becomes apparent that the stu- 
dent cannot be exposed to a kind of instruction that .has already failed him. Therefore, 
the course is designed to provoke the interest of the student by treating him as an 
individual with specific problems in reading and writing and to introduce him to the 
kinds of intellectual problems he will face in English 101. In general then, the work 
in English 100 vand Reading 99 falls into two categories; remedial and preparatory. As 
far as possible, the work is handled on an individual basis through personal conferen- 
ces, close attention to the writing problems he has and the methods by which these 
problems are solved, and reading assignments geared to his individual capacity. In 
order to introduce him to the kinds of material he will study in English 101, he also 
is given the opportunity to participate in class discussions of college-level essays 
whose styles and themes are topical and interesting'; The study of grammar is shown to 
be an indispensable tool for good reading and writing, and is approached through the • 
method of programmed learning. Writing assignments are graduated in difficulty. Start-; 
ing with paragraphs, the student later learns how to build these into themes of the 
. ^yp6 will be expected to write in English 101. 
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ENGLISH 101. In readingi greater stress is placed upon the analysis of paragraph 
structure and the overall organization of the piece than is possible in English 100. 
Readings are selected to include the following elements of rhetoric: definition, clas- 
sification and division, comparison and contrast, methods of analysis in combination, 
argumentation and persuasion. Writing is mainly of the expository and argumentative 
types with attention given to sound logic and tight organization. The student should 

if.yt enough practice in the organization of various kinds of expository themes of sev-s 

:>'al paragraphs so that he will be ready to add documentation to these forms in English' 
. 1.0 . 



ENGLISH 102. The major purpose of English 102 is to^ inform students of the proce- 
<\\xre used in writing a te.rm paper. In preparation for this assignment, the students .. 
study f ootnote*.and bibliographic form, research methods, documentation, quoting pro- 
cedures, and the general organization and style necessary to produce a successful • 
scholarly paper. The reading material has been chosen with this purpose in mind» It 
.is of two types: factual prose and imaginative literature. The first gives the students 
practice in analyzing factual writing which should help them in the construction of 
their research papers. The second acquaints them with the analytical techniques essen- 
^ tial to the proper understanding of poetry, the shobt story, the drama, and the novel. 

JOURNALISM. Crane students take great pride in producing an excellent paper. The 
student learns the fundamentals of newspaper design and typography in English 150 and 
receives practical experience in lab sessions. The course in newswriting, English 151, 
offers aid to those who hope tq become reporters and' to some who are reporters and want 
to do their work better. It is intended to help them understand and use the crafts and 
apply their artistic endowments in the effective gathering and spreading of news mater- 
ials. , ■ 

LITERATURE. The most frequently offered literature courses are Lit. Il6, Lit. 120, 
and Contemporary American Negro Literature) a course offered at the Crane Branch only. . 
The first half of this course concentrates upon historical and sociological materials, 
and the second half upon imaginative works* The few students who enroll in literature 
, courses usually do so bcicause they are interested. Low enrollment affords students an 
opportunity for maximum participation. There is also high faculty Interest in litera- 
ture courses. 

Since many of our students live in areas of the city in whicJi riots have occmrred 
duT'ing the past two summers, the Negro literature course would seem to fulfill a need 
for students to realize their identities as American Negroes in a positive way. The 
course is also designed to bridge the gap between a limited reading interest of many 
cf our students and a broader interest in literature in general. 

LIMITATIONS 



ENGLISH 9,8. One major problem is in the identification of entering students who 
have the kinds of errors in their writing that the course is designed especially to 
deal with. No testing instrument that we have used so far has been entirely satisfac- 
tory for this purpose* Considering the spoktn-dialect basis of many of the students’ 
writing problems, more oral work would seem desireable in English classes as well' as 
speech classes, but listening and speaking in the classroom situation is seriously ham- 
pered by the noises of the expressway, the fire alarm) the high school students, the 
auto shop, and the machinery in the engine room nearby. 

ENGLISH 100. The students who place in this course generally are not oriented 
toward reading and writing and have already been exposed unsuccessfully to the study of 
grammar. Quite often the student is poorly motivated and lacks the self-discipline 
and study habits requisite for success in college English courses. .The major challenge 
then is to motivate and encourage students in the areas of reading, writing, and gram- 
mar, Another difficulty is that even those few students who have a theoretical know- 
ledge of grammar and usage fail to apply this knowledge in their writing, 

ENGLISH 101. Many students lack the prerequisite skills for theme construction 
and have not a firm grasp on the fundamentals of spi-lling, grammar, and punctuation. 
This is true of those initially placed in English ICfl by testing as well as those ad- 
mitted from below-college level courses. Time must be speni on these matter^s not or- 
dinarily considered part of the English 101 course content. Not having a handbook of 
grammar and style has been pointed out as a handicap by several English 101 instructors. 

ENGLISH 102. Even though English 102 is an elective course and the students en- 
tering it have successfully completed English 101, ^one of the major difficulties 
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Gncountored is that some students still reach English 102 with serious errors din spellings 
grammar, and punctuation characteristic of their writing.' This shows tha^b much remains 
to be done in raising the standards of the college-level courses so that our graduates 
will not find .the doors of some colleges and universities closed to them because of gross 
illiteracies irj their speech -and writing. . , i ' '' 

JOURNALISM, Tn the junior college, the period of apprenticeship for the journalism 
student is far too short 'j extensive '’practical experience^' is limited. In the one hour 
English 150 course, it is difficult to coyer in depth all the material in the, time allot- 
ted. Because of enrollment decreases and r.';ipid student turnover, the inexperienced stu- 
dent is too often called upon to tackle news assignments for which he has not had suffi- j 
cient training and practical experience. ■ • , . j 

LITERATURE. Students often enrolled in literature courses who are not ready to. I 
read college-level literature since there is no prerequisite or placement test for liter- .! 
ature. The department has offered a wide variety of literature courses, but many of these i 
had to be withdrawn because we failed to register the minimum number of students required.. 
The result has been t.hat we have been unable to run a wide spectrum of li.terature coui'ses'.. 
The survey courses in British and American literature attempt to cover too much litera- 
ture for a single course to handle adequately. This will be somewhat alleviated by the 
change from the trimester to the semester system. 



PLANS FOR OVERCOMING LIMITATIONS 

ENGLISH 98. If the correlation of speech courses with remedial English courses .is 
judged to have been useful at the end of the year, it is likely that the English depart- 
ment will press for further correlation of this kind. If, on the other hand, it is jud- 
ged adversely, it is likely that the correlation will be abandoned and some other... 
approach, perhaps with less emphasis upori the analysis of errors and extensive drill, will 
be tried. If we are still concerned with the manner in which students speak as well as 
write when we move to the new building, it is likelj^ that 'greater headway can be ma.de in 
the areas of listening and speaking with less background noise which we will hopefully 
enjoy. . 

ENGLISH 100. If the correct approach to the problems faced by English IOC students 
is found to be the. method of personal conference, involving a close student-teacher rela- 
tionship, in the future it might be possible to accentuate this approach, especially if 
in the new building facilities are available for sub-dividing classes into smaller groups 
within the classroom area. Thus a combination of small study-groups and individual tut- 
oring. sessions should provide a situation in which it would be possible to achieve a cor- 
.rel^tion between the student's knowledge of grammar and his practical application of it 
in his written work by means of discussion between the teacher and students using the 
vocabulcTiry. that grammar provides to help t}''e student, understand the nature of his errors 
and correct them. Also, greater use could be made of interest-provoking .mechanical aids,, i 
such.ae the SRA programmed composition series for use with an overhead projec.tor. ; 

ENGLISH 101. Cut-off scores on the English placement test are now being reevaluated.| 
Adoption of the semester plan allows more time for the below-college courses to deal with| 
the mechanical aspects of writing more thoroughly. Attention to structure of paragraphs, j 
the progression to writing unified themes as outlined for English 100 should aid material-J 
ly in preparing a student for English 101. The adoption of a standard English . handbook 
should provide a comprehensive guide for classroom work and independent study in. the . fireae 
outlined under "limitations." 

ENGLISH 102. It is hoped that the continual improvement of the earlier English 
courses will help to overcome the weaknesses of the English 102 courses. Individual 
tutoring of students outside the classroom situation has been and always will be an effeC' 
tive device for overcoming students' grammatical failures. It is hoped. that, both instruc 
tors and students will make use of this device and that more time will be set aside in 
instructor !s schedules for. this in the future. 

JOURNALISM. When enrollment indicates that Crane students are working, fewer' hours 
outside school, then English I 50 should become a three-semester hour course , or’ .an addi- | 
tional three-hour course,' in newspaper design and typography not connected with the’ pro- . 
duction of the college newspaper might be added. In additiion to English I 5 I 1 ' there shoul 
be a second course in advanced newswriting, which .would consider critical writing in ; 
depth: book reviews, drama and movie reviews, art reviews, and music reviews. Our en- 
rollment would. have to stabilize itself before this course could be offered. 
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LITERATURE. Literature offerings might be improved by the formation of a depart- 
mental committee to plan and promote literature courses. A literature club might be 
organized to promote an interest in literature among the students. 

THE -UNDERSIGNED MEMBERS PF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT HAVE READ AND APPROVED THIS REPORT: 
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CRANE CITY COLLEGE 
■ ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

Statement of Departmental Philosophy and Objectlvea 

Fall Semester I I967 

The English Department at Crane subscribes to the open door policy 
and Is committed to the development of the wide range of remedial and 

A 

I regular college courses necessary to make that policy a reality. In 

t 

\ generalf remedial courses function to keep unqualified students out of 

the regular college courses so that these can be run as bona-fide college 
'courses, to prevent the registration of students for courses In which It 
Is a foregone conclusion that they will fall, to prepare students for 
j success In college-level courses, and to Improve the literacy of all 

whether they enter the college-level courses or not. The department 
I decided some time ago that If we did not do our remedial work well, we 

could not run really transferable col):ege-level courses* 

The majority of our entering students are linguistically deprived. 
This handicaps them In their efforts to succeed academically and to rise 
socially and eooonomlcally. Various members of the department are inter- 
ested In the nature of this linguistic deprivation and are pursuing 
graduate study xelated to It. Some members of the department have long 
been engaged In experimentation with materials, methods, courses, and 
programs In conjunction with other departments designed to deal with 
the problems of linguistic deprivation. We believe that although the 
vernacular of many of our remedial students diverges str 5 Jlclngly from 

standard English (In such matters as the formation of plurals of no'uns 

\ 

and the past tenses and participles of verbs, for Instance), It '*s as 
good as any other dialect for Informality. What we try to convey to 
students Is the necessity for their developing a formal level of usage 
.for academic use and for use In related social and economic climbing 
situations. 

We have realised that when we touch upon a student '^s linguistic 
deprivation, we are likely to strike a. sensitive area ♦In his personality 
related to other kinds of deprivation experienced by Black students 
living In the ghetto; therefore, the department has shown growing con- 
cern not only for sensitive and effective approaches to the teaching 
of remedial English and reading but also to the;;entire context of courses, 
counseling services, student activities, and facVilty-student relations 
In which his remedial English and reading experience occurs* ' 
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Th« odLlege-level ctursea serve te fxirther increase the literacy of 
students and te prepare some for successful articulation with institutions 
awarding higher degrees* 

The English department has enthusiastically participated in innovative 

pregrams at both ends of the academic spectrum at Crane this year: the 

new Compensatery Education program and Project Coop. Departmental com* 

•mittees for the various composition levels have been reorganized and 

have continued the process of revising the syllabi and evaluating the 

materials and methods used in them* These activities illustrate our 

continued commitment to experiment at lion as the basis for the evolutiien 

of courses and programs to fit tho noods of whatovor studonts tho opon 

• * 

door policy brings to us. ! 
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APPENDIX 0 

A TABULATION OF CRANE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT GRADES FOR JfOUR SEMESTERS 

Fall 1966 thraugh Spring 1968 . 



V 



I I 



COMPOSITION SEQUEI^CE 



1, T^hat percent of A* 
the past four semesters? 



s, B*s, C*s, etc, was avrarded at each composition level during 
(The data was taken from the grade distribution sheets.) 





A 


B 


c ■ % 


Passing , 


D 


R 


Acad* 


.F 

•Unof* 


W Aud. 


Total 

VI, Students . 


Fall *66 
Day 98 


1% 






58^ 


llljS 


0^ 




5-1^ 


0^ 


17i^ 


lliO 


Eve 98 


1 


10 


Ik 


25 . 


8 


0 


k 


50 


•0 ■■ 


13 


81i 


Day 100 


0 


2 


k2 


hh 


18 


0 


13 


8 


0 


18 


121 . 


Eve 100 


2 


•7 


22 


31 


18 


. 0 


18 


13 


- 0 


. 20 • 


. 60 ‘ . 


Day 101 


1 


16 


38 


55 


19 


1 . 


9 . 


6 


0 


•10 


I53- • . 


, Eve 101 


2 


5 


32 


39 


16 


0 


25 


. 0 


■ 0 


20 


56. 


Spring * 67 
Day 98 . 


1 


. h 


30 


35 


21 


1 


5 


25 ’ 


0 ' 


13 

'^5 


•'83 ■ 


Eve 98 


3 


■ 7 


15 


55 ■ 


10 • 


•0 


2 


28 


0 


67 


Day 100 ' 


0 


9 


37 


■ 


2L 


0 


.15 


.5 


0 


■13 


131 


Eve 100 


0 


7 


26 


33 ■ 


16 


.3 


3 


20 


0 


25 


69 ■ 


Day 101 


0 


12 


27 


39 


23 


0 


8 


. 11 


0 


19 


103 


• Eve 101 


3 


13 


23 


39 


27 


0 


6. 


^ . 


0 


Hi 


6k 


Fall ‘67 
Day 98 


0 


8 


29 


' 37 


2k 


1 


kr 


13 


■ 0 


21 


63 


l.(Eve 98 ) 


1 


15 


35 


51 . - 


20 


1 


3 . 


16 


0 


9 


69 . ' 


1 . Day 


0 


ll; 


kk 


58 


23 


0 


2 


10 


0 


7 


98 • 


Day 100 


0 


13 • 


38 


51 - 


8 


2 . 


19 


10 


0 


10 


117 


Eve 100 


3 


8 


21 


32 


19 


0 


13 , 


20 


o '" 


16 


74 


Day 3.01 


k 


21 


ItO 


. 65 ■ 
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NUMBER OF 

GRADES IN ENGLISH 100 CLASSES 



DAY 
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PERCENTAGE OF 

GRADES IN ENGLISH ?8 CLASSES 
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PERCENTAGS OF 

• GRADES IN ENGLISH 100 CLASSES 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION I EXAMINATIONS AND EXAMINATION RESULTS 




APPENDIX R‘ 



i} 

i 

i 

I 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

- T 




EXAMINATION ONE 



^ 'X 

? DIRECTIONS: Please d» not make marks in the examination 

booklet. Record y^ur answers only on the answer sheet* 

T» indicate your choice of the correct answer f«r each 
c exam item, blacken one #f the circles marked ABODE. 

Make y«ur marks solid and clear. Use a lead pencil only. 

D» not use a ballpoinL *r ink pen. 

Work as fast as possible, but d» not ruch. Be sure to read 
the entire test item and alljbhe possible choices before 
you ch*ose the answer you think , is, correct. Try to finish 

all -.the items. You will ndt be penalized for incorrect 

«* 

answers. Only the number that you have correct will be 
counted. .If an item is difficult, do notv waste time .on it, 
but g» •n*4^» the next cne, , ' • . 



2if0 






COlJ?ElJS/v!rORY iSDUCATIOW PROGRAIi . CRAl^ii!; COLWni 

exam I ^967 



The Xnllcwing items are about “l)eath of a Saleeman”; 

1* Willie Loman’a general attitude about life could be eaid to reeemble 
closely the attitude of 

. * • ■ • ' 

A. Tom Buchanan. 

B. Ifyrtle Wilson. 

C. Jay Gatsby. ' ‘ 

D. Nick Carravay. 

2. Willie Loman tries to help hie family by 

A. selling his house. 

B. committing suicide. 

C. telling the truth. 

D. coninitting murder. 

3 . TWo machines are used as symbols of Willie *s problems 1 • one is the 
refrigerator, the other is the 

A. elevated train. 

B. automobile. 

C. >phonograph. 

D. tape recorder. 

' 4. If we look for one aspect of Willie.»s personality that brings him trouble, 
. might choose his great need to 

i 

A. become very wealthy. 

B. find sexual satisfaction. 

C. be loved by everyone. 

D. take great risks. 

• 5. One thing that .Willie did wrong was to encourage Ms sons to 

* * t ' 

A, write. • ' ' 

B. * play. 

C steal. , ' 

D. hate.. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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PAGE TWO 



Zkl 



COMP. ED.J EXAM I 

The following items are about "Raisin in the Sun"? 



6, The most import *^t action in the play occurs when 



A. Walter loses his Tnother"s insurance money. 

B. Walter tells "the Man" that they will buy the house, after all. 

C. Mrs. Younper gives Walter the money. 

D. Mrs. Younger slaps Beneatha for being irreverent about God. 

7 , In the play but not in the movie, Asagai tells Beneatha that he would not 
regret seeing his country and. even hlmaelf harmed as long as it were done by 
by 

A. ■ white people. 

B. black people. 

C. Americans. 

D. Europeans. 

8, Beneatha wants to be . 



A. A business woman. 

6. an African princess. 

C. a doctor. 

D. ‘ a lawyer. 

E. an artist* 

9, 6eneatha"s money for college is 



A. lost by Walter. 

B. the down-payment for the new house. 

C. used by Ruth for an operation. 

D. earned by Mrs. Younger. 

XO, Beneatha *s boyfriend from'Africa^is called 

A. Walter. 

E. Jay. 

C. Nick. 

D. Asagai. 

E. • Travis. 

* 

XI 0 One of Beneatha 's boyfriends calls Walter "Prometheus." This is 
probably because the person called Prometheus was known for his 

A. greai wealth and happiness. 

B. great daring and suffering. 

C. great beauty and grace. 

D. great skill and cleverness. 



12 . 



Beneatha 's African boyfriend was from th”? tribe or ethdic group called 



A. Swahili. 

B. Ashanti. 

C. Senegalese. 

D. Yoruba. 




(Continued on next page.) 
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COMP._T‘l,? E'/iAM I PAGE THREE 

I I n '■ ■> *■ " '»■■ * '*'■ " ■■ ^ ~ ^ ' -T - - -- ^ -1 .r- -rr_ — T - -| . - t . 

In the following ttensi natch the two colunns below. Choose the nar« 

- of the proper person fron the column at the right that matches the 

phrase on the left. Only one name should match each phrase. Blacken the 
. circle on your answer sheet that corresponds to the letter in front of 



the name you choose. 




13 , Idealized a brother 




14 , Strove for education 


• 

• 


15 ^ Confused- by new things 


• 

. A. Willie Lonan 


16. Avoided city life 


• 

B. Biff Loman 


17. Loved now things’ 


• 

C. Walter Younger 


18. Expressed "self" 


• 

D. Beneatha 


19. Sought a new "self" 


• 

• £. Mrs. "Ma" Tottnger 


20. Soucht for freedom 


• 

• \ 


2i. Misplaced trust in others 


• 

• 


22. Made destructive decision 


• ’ % 


23. Made constructive decision . 


u 

• 


24, Benefitted from, a death 


• 

• 


25, Rejected traditional life 


• 

• 


25. Idealized a parent 


• 

• 



The following items are about The Great Gatsbv . 

27. An epigraph is 

A. an inscription on a gravestone* 

B. a symbol. 

C. a quotation at the beginning of a literary work. 

D. a type of class structure in primitive societies. 

28. A symbol i s 

A. a. class structure that escpresses a person's status* 

B. a character, object, , or action that represents an idea. 

C. an idea that a person clevelops fron his own experience. 

D. a story that concerns a person's inner thoughts. 



(Continued on next page.) 
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PAGE FOUR 



29. The eyes of Doctor T. J, Eckleburf; are actually (cleaning really) part of 

A. an advertlsenent . 

B. Gatsby.*s library,. 

C. Myrtle’s New York, apartment, 

D. Nick's imagination. 



30. Nick Carraway lived (during the time of the story that he tells us) in 

A. a New York Apartment. 

B. West Eggi 

C. Chicago. 

Di East Egg. 

31. The story takes place right after the 



A. Civil War. 

B. Spanish-*Anerican War. 

C. First World War. 

D. Korean War. 

. * 

32. The setting of the story is for the most paift 



A. on Long Island (N.Y.) 

B. on the Pacific Coast. 

C. in the Middle West. 

D. in Europe. 



33. The driver of the car that killed Myrtle Wilson was 



A. Gatsby. 

B. Daisy. 

C. Tom Buchanan. 

D. Nick Carraway. 



34. For a short time Gatsby attended the university at 



\ 




A. Cambridge. 

B. Oxford. 

C. New Haven. 

D. New York, 



35. Gatsby *s hone was in. 

A. West Egg.' 

B. East Egg. 

C, Brooklyn. 

D, New York, 



'i) 




36, Daisy probably loved , 

A. «Jim. 

. B, Gatsby. 

' " ■ C. Nick. ^ 

D. herself. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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37. Gatsby was killed by 

A, pun shot, 

B, drowning , 

C, poisoning. 

D, an autonobile accident., ‘ 

38. Gatsby lived 

A, very simply. 

B, very extravagantly. 

C. moderately. 

D. in poverty. 

39. All the chief characters in the story were originally froo 

A. New York. 

B. the Middle West. 

C. California. 

D. the South. 

AO, The time of the story is frequently referred to as 

A. the Classical Ape. 

B. the Atonic Age. 

C. the Romantic Age. 

D. the Jazz Age. 



Match the phrases on the left with names from the column at the rieht. 

Only one choice is correct. - Blacken one answer space on your answer sheet 



for each number. 

Al. Chlr.f character in the book 


A. Daisy 


A2, Woman loved by the chief character , 


B. Jay Gatsby 


e 

A3. Husband of woman in //A2. 


C, Jordan Bakir 


AA« . Narrator of the story. 


D. Tom Buchanan 

% 


e 

A5, Tom’s "other woman" 


E. George Wilson 


e 

A6. Cheating sports player / . 


A^ Nick Carraway 


A7. Gatsby 's father 


B. Myrtle 


e 

A8, Gatsby 's killer 


C. Jimmy Gatz 


e 

49, Myrtle's husband 


■ D, Henry C. Gat* 

IT 1 


50. "model" American boy 


E.'/ Catherine 



51. the “Golden* Girl" 



(Continued on next rape.) 
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TRUE & FALSE: Some of the followlnR statements are true, others are false. 

Unless a statement is .entirely true, consider it false. On your answer 
sheet, mark space **A” for a true statement. Mark space for a false 
statement. 

52. Gatsby*s real name was James Gatz. 

53. Gatsby and Carraway foup.ht in the Korean War. 

54. West Epp. was less fashionable . than East Err. 

55. Ton Buchanan cane from a wealthy family. 

56. Tom Buchanan lived simply. 

57. Daisy and Jordan were never bored. 

58., Ton was a man without stronR prejudices. 

59. Myrtle Wilson was a woman of refinement. 

60. Gatsby* s parties were small and intimate. 

61. The narrative is told in a series of highly dramatic scenes. 

62. Gatsby showed Carraway evidence of bravery in the war. 

63. Carraway arranged a meeting between Daisy and Gatsby. 

64. Gatsby bought a mansion in West Egg so that he could be near the sea. 

65. Daisy at all. times was sure of her love for Gatsby. 

66. Daisy drove back to Long Island with her husband, after the hotel scene. 

67. Gatsby was driving the car when it hit ftyrtle. 

68. ' Tom Buchanan shot Gatsby. 

69. Tom Buchanan furnished Wilson with information leading to Gatsby's death. . 

70. Gatsby's funeral was attended by his many friends. 

71. At the inquest Catherine gave all the details which led to Myrtle’s death. 

72. Myrtle recognized Daisy the minute she first saw her. 

73. The Buchanan's house was in a traditional American style. 

74. Gatsby's house, was also in a traditional American style. 

# ** 

75. Gatsby shot Wilson. 

76. Daisy was glad that she had killed her husband's mistress. 



(Continued on the next page.) 
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The following items are about Two Blocks Apart : 

7#. Peter Quinn belonged to a family that was part of the 

A. Upper class. 

B. middle class. 

C. working class. 

D. lowet class. 

78. ^^hat did Juan Gonzales feel would be the best thing for him to do 
in order to achieve success? 

A. Learn to be a pood auto mechanic. 

B. Go to college and then to law school. 

C. Come from a different background. 

D. Return to his father in Puerto Rico. 

79. What, in Peter Quinn's opinion, was the best characteristic a girl can have? 

A. Blond hair and a shapely body. 

B. Intelligence and a good education. 

C. Good manners and correct English. 

D. An Irish family background. 

80. What did Juan like to talk about that made him feel superior or at least » 
equal to those with whom he talked? 

A. Home life in Puerto Rico. 

B. Gangs and street fights. 

C. Religion and sports. 

D. Politics and social problems. 

The following items refer to material in The Status Seekers and the lectures 
on class structure by Mr. Glassburg and Mr. Roth. 

81. At this time in our country, people from the lower class have more 

opportunity for advancement in . . 

A. a large corporation. 

B. a small company. ■ ^ 

C. a foreign country. 

B. their own business, regardless of size. 

82. The large part that entertainment j)lays in our lives is probably the 
result of our basic need for ' 

A. security. 

B . love . ’ ■ ' . 

C. new experiences. 

D. education. , 



# 
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j 

83. When a society is ornnaizccl in a system of cagtaa . that system is usually 

based or. * ■ ‘ 

A. non-industrial production of materials. 

B. the structure of tribes. 

C. scientific study. ‘ 

D. superstition or relfcpion. 

84. "Social distance" refers to 

A. "the other side of the tracks." | 

B. a sense beinp. sliphtly uncomfortable with inferiorn and superiors. 

C. seoaration of city neighborhoods into those of the rich and the poor. 

D. the space between people durinp serious conversations^ 

85. In a society with stronp castes with a very stronp class system, people 
are usually treated 'as 

A. individuals with unique characters. 

B. representatives of their groups. 

C. "children" of the government. . 

D. workers with certain positions in production. 

86. The most important "escalator" to lift people to higher status in our 
society Is the 

A. welfare program. 

B. family structure. “ . 

C. educational system. . ( - ' ; • • 

D. church. 

87., "Primary group relations" are those relations between human beings in 
which we 

A. feel superior to other "• * * people. 

R. know each other only as speial types. 

C. know each other as individuals with feelings. 

D. follow rules that tell us how to react to each other. 



f 1 



88. According to a five-class division of society, a doctor would most 
likely be placed in the 

1 

A. upper class. 

B. upper middle class 

C. lower middle class. '' 

D . working class . 

89. Most teachers, in our society, are placed in the 

A. upper class. 

B. upper middle class. 

C. lower middle class. 

D. working class. 

I ^ . • (Continued cn next page . ) ■ 
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90. "Power" (in a sociological sense) would be best defined as 

A. ability to order other people around. 

R. holdlny» an elective political office. ■ 

C. controlllnp peonle and events. 

D. having money enough to buy what we want. 

91. \Jhat determines how our society puts people Into different social classes? 
Money . 

General agreement In society. 

Objective standards. 

Occupation. 

class receives a major part of Its Income from interest and rents? 

Upper class. • 

Upper Middle. 

Lower middle. 

Working class . 

society, In relation to Its class system, has a system of 

equal rewards for unequal abilities, 
unequal rewards for equal abilities, 
no need to motivate its members, 
unequal rewards for unequal responsibilities. 

Packard believes that American society is 

becoming a caste society. 

presenting less opportunities for social mobility., 
becoming a classless society, 
indifferent to class distinctions.' 

95. One of the lectures presented the fact that in relation to their 

fathers , ' 

A. all sons rank higher. 

E. some sons rank lower. 

C. all sons make more money. 

■ D- have „„ ^lass status. 

96. Impersonal Interactions between Individuals are typical of 

A. family relationships. 

B. primary group relations. 

C. secondary group relations. 

D. close personal friends. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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A. 

R. 

C. 

D. 

921 I4hlch 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

93. Every 

A 

B. 

C. 

D. 

96 . Vance 



A. 

E. 

C. 

D. 
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The follov\fing items are about "Raisin in the Sun*" 



97* In this play, respect is equated with 



•V* large income, 

B. high intelligence. 

C. education. • , 

D. moral characteiri , 

98. The greatest rosi^dt is giVen to 

‘ f 

hi youttg women* 

B* children* 

C. the .mother; ■ • 

D. young men.' , 

95. Social status in the play is linked v/ithT 

A. recreational activities. 

B, housing. 4 

C. the number of children.' ^ , 

D, the iype of car driven* 

/ 

» ^ » 

100* There is a "statistically" unusual situation in thb play in that 

I •: . ; • ; 

A* three "generations" live together. 

B* there is little cause for anger, 

C*- everydne is dlove? iij business dealings. 

D. money problems are imaginary* 

Dir eot ions for items 101 through. 110: Using the following key, blacken a space on your 
answer sheet to identify the character described. 

A. V/ALTER , 



B. 3SNEATHA 

C. MAMA 




D. RUTH 

E. ASAGAI 

101* A house plant symbolizes a dream of this character. 

» 

102, This character wants to learn to play the guitar. 



103, This character consults an abortionist. 

104, This character searches for identity through a remote heritage, 

♦ 

105. This character bought a house in a white suburb. 

106. This character planned to sell out the family respect, 

107, This charaoteb originated in a less technologically advanced but idealized society 

108, This character is called "Promethius." 

109 . This is the most domineering character. , 

110. This character once took up horse-riding as a hobby. 
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She. follow: Mg iter;c are about the films by LeWis Mumford on the city. 



I • 



One of tne places that Mumford seems to tHi.nk would be ideal places 
to live is 

A. the nineteenth century city. 

B. the nineteenth century suburb. 

C* the twentieth century industrial dity. 

D. the medieval city, 

112 . A good city should provide Several esi^eribndes jfor‘ the ileOple who 
live there. For r::r.niple» all but one Of the following should be 
provided by the good dity. Which one is not needed for a good city? 

Ai Stability* 

B* isolation* 

A C, Continuity. 

D, Identity, 

113. Which of the following places is one where people do not have a 
real feeling of sharing or communal living? 

A. A street fair or carnival. 

B, A modern supermarket, 

' C. Crowded city streets. 

D. C'ld-fashicned open markets. 

Il 4 . ■ Which of these places would Mumford favor or approve of? 

A. Public housing. . 

B, Baroque cities with formal gardens and open spaces. 

C, Amsterdam. 

D. Ancient Rome, 

115. The suburbs that grew up during the nineteenth century were bad in 
one way because they were usually 

A. Over-crowded, 

B, polluted in air and water, 

C, made for a leisurely pace of living, 

D. based on a child’s view of life. 

116, The medieva l city existed during the period between 

A, the Renaissance and the present, 

B, the Roman empire and the Renaissance, 

C, the Renaissance and the Baroque age, 

D, the Baroque age and the present. 

(Continued on the next page.) 
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117 , According to Mumfordf suburbs began 'in the United States 



llSi 



A, right after the Civil War I 

B. about fifty years agoi 
C* during the Depression < 

Di just before the Civil War* 



, I »•. I 



•> ^ 



One of the important things that a city can oUtet to 4 growing chi3,d 
is a sense of (says Muraford) 

A* the necessity of moneyi j 
Bi the. freedom of the individuhll 
Ci the variety of life* 

D* the monotony of life 



* • • 



* * * • i 



* * * 



The following items ai'e about materials given to students for the field tripi 
1194 dne Of the great and welli^known architects of Chicago is 



‘A* Scott Fitzgerald* 

Bi Henry Richardson* 

Ci Pablo Picasso* 

, Di Frank Lloyd Wright* 

. .1 \ ’ 

120, Houses built for the wealthy during the 1^0' s and l890*s usually 

' I 

A, copied American styles* 

B, copied European styles* 

' C* were modern in style* : 

D* were simple in style* 

121. One of the styles that was favored by wealthy people and theii^ 
architects sixty years ago in Chicago is often called 

\ ** 

Ai Romanesque* 

Bi Roman* 

C, Grecian, 

D* Ante-bellum* *" " 

, I 

r ■ ■ _ . . ■ ‘ ■ 

122i One of the main differences between the buildings of the l890*s in 
Chicago and new buildings (such as those at Illinois Institut/t^ of 
Technology) is that the new buildings .are , 

«... f » 

Ai more expensive* ■ 

B* less expensive i . • / 

C* built with steel beams* , _ 

D* built with brick walls 4 * \ 
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Crane Junior College 






5 



i 



Lf Goat 

j 

E « Dog 



DIRjiCTIONSt Blacken a sp''ce on your answer sheet to indicate the correct choice for each item. 

(Parts I through V refer to the bo^ only. The last part (VI) asks you to compare 
the book and the movie r)- 

* ' ■» 

I. BOOK ONLY. Match the name with the kind of animal that tlio character is in the novel. 

\ 

1. Muriel 
■; 2 . Clever 

1 * ' , 

3. Squealer 

I 4 . Benjamin A. Pig 

MoUie B. Horse 

I , 

6 . Bluebell C. Donkey 

V. Major 
: 8 . Jessie 
; 9 . Pincher 
10. Boxer 

I 

II. BOOK ONLY. Blacken a space to indicate which character said it or to which character the i 

statement refers. ' . ? ! 

. A. Major ■ 

B. Snowball 
' C, Benjamin 
D. Squealer 

£• Boxer • . . ' 

11 . ’♦The life ef an animal is misery and slavery | that is the plain truth.” 

I 12 . ihe others said that he could turn black into white, . , - - - 

! 

[ J.3. He was accused of carrying on sabotage activities, 
lU. At night, he added words to the Seven Commandments painted on the side of the bam^ 

15 • He originated the phrase, ”Four legs good, two legs bad,” : 

16 . He originated the phrase, “Four legs good, two legs better,” 

17. "Milk and apples (this has been proved by Science, Comrades), contain substances absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of a pig.” 

Mfc8, He "conjured up pictures of fantastic machines which would do their work for them while 
* they grazed at their ease in the fields or in^roved their minds.” • f 

t 

19 . ’’But sometimes you might make the wrong decisions. Comrades, and then where should wel>e?” ~ 

20. ”I will work harder." 

/ 

21. "Is it not crystal clear, then, comrades, that all the evils of this life of ours spring 

_ ■ firom the tyranry of human beings?” : • 
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22. “Napoleon 1.5 always right,” 



23,. He said, “Hunger, hardship and disappointment the unalterable law of life." 

’ 2U, He said, “Never listen when they tell you that Man and the animals have a common interest." 

I ■ . _ • 

I III, BOOK ONIY, Blacken a space to indicate which character spoke or to which character the 

statement refers, 

' A* Napoleon 

; B, Old Major 

I . G, Benjamin 

D. Squealer 

E, Moses 

25. He was forever reading lists of production figures to all the animals, 

26, A spy and a tale-bearer during Jones* reign, he was invited back by Napoleon after having 

\ 

been exiled. . ■ • 



27, He said, “That will be attended io. The harvest is more important, , , , Forward, Comrades*. 
The hay is waiting," y' f 1 . 



2B, He was the oldest animal on the farm and the worst tempered. 



29. He was “twelve years old and had lately grown rather Stout, but he was still majestic«>appear- 



’ ing with a wise and benevolent" countenance. 

XV, BOOK ONLY, Blacken a space to match the character with the it|m that describes. him, 

t t 

A, Whymper ! ^ , . ■ ■ 

B, Mollie . 1 

‘ Gt Benjamin 

Q, Frederick 
E, Minimus ' 



30^.^ity was th# ruling passion ef this character, 

31, He was pessimistic mest ef the time and eaqpected things to go badly, 

32, He was the middleman whs conducted business between the animals and man. 



33, Napoleon finally sold the timber te him, ' ' ’ 

3b. He was the fffidial poet of Napoleon* s government. ! 

i 

V, BOOK ONLY, True— False, Directions: Blacken spaces on your answer sheet ;as follows: 

A if the statement is TRUE 

^ if the statement is FALSE v - 

m 



35, The animals finally finished building the windmill. 



36, The dynamo was Installed in the windmill te generate electricity, 

37* Boxer was retired to a small pasture, 

38, Snowball agreed v;|lth Napoleon that milk and apples should be for pigs only. 



o 






Reminder A ;; 



39. Snowball was a coward at the Battle of Cowshed* 

I4O.I Mollie was killed at the Battle of Cowshed, 

I4I. Boxer killed a stable lad at the Battel of Cowshed* 
li2. Snowball was wounded by Napoleon at the Battle of Cowshed, 

I43. Snowball's scheme for fertilizing the fields without the labor of cartage could have 

I 

caused great discomfort to some of the animals# ’ i 

Snowball's reduction of the Seven Commandments for the benefit of the sheep was a very 
good solution for that educational problem. 

According to Napoleon, the animals needed to ’'procure firearms and train themselves" in 

t 

their use^ vdiereas, Snowball advocated that they "send out more and more pigeons and 
stir up rebellion among the animals on the other farms," i 

No one believed more firmly than Napoleon that all animals were equal# 

hi • The plan \diich Snowball had drawn on the floor of the incubator shed had actually been 
stolen ft’om among Napoleon's papers, 

U8, It is likely that a storm blew down the first windmill# • 

f 

U9. It is likely that the second windmill was blasted to pieces with dynamite. 

^0, B«er illustrates the expressien "good hors$ . sense" as it applies to a person with 

sound judgment, ' ‘ . 

51. Mollie illustrates the expression "work like a horse" as it applies to a hard working person, 

¥ 

K 

52. Napoleon illustrates the expression "greedy as a pig," 

53. ; Old Major told the animals that they should not sleep in beds with sheets. 

5U, The song "Beasts of England" was abolished because it had become a tlireat to NapolponT^ " — , 

55. Snowball sabotaged the farm after he was run away by throwing the key to the store^shed 

down the well, J 

56, It is likely that Napoleon had planned to have Boxer destroyed at the beginning of’ the 
• ' purge (confessions and mass killings of the animals), 

57# Snowball never received the order of "Animal Hero, First Class," 

58. Napoleon was particularly shrewd in his dealings with Pilkington and Frederick over the 

* • 

timber, . . ' { . 

59# Napoleon's lumber deal was a contributing factor in the Invasion which led to the Battle 
■ of the Windmill# 
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, ^ Reminder t * wf?® 

60. Moses had a retirement plan which Napoleon finally more or lees ' approved. 

6:|.. Old Major lived a long life of great misery.. 

•• 

62 . Old Major first identifies Man as the enemyj then he gets the animals to see that they 
are miserable. 

b}. Boxer represents a good, • steady, hard-working individual who was exploited by his leaders. 
6k. Snowball represents a great explorer ,*0 tries to solv, the ^rstery of the universe. 

65. aowball prevented the pigs from hogging all the milk until he was chased away by 
Napoleon* s dogs. 

66. There can be no doubt that Snowball visited the farm at night to engage in cabotage* 

67. All of the animals executed were actively aiding Snowball. 

68. Orwell in5)lies that quality education for all is essential to keep politicians from 

changing such public’ records as constitutions and statutes as they please. • 

69. All of the animals learned to read, and they memorized the Seven Commandments. * 

70 . The dogs were the police force. ^ 

71 . The men shot and killed Old Major. ' f 

72. The history of Animal Farm was continuously rewritten to suit ^apoleon. 

73 * Benjamin died of overwork. 

7 k. When Boxer retired, he spent some of his time teaching the young sheep. 

■7$ 4 Napoleon started a reign of terror in xdiich many lost their ].ives, 

VI. THE BOOK AND THE MOVIE, Directions: Blacken a space on your answer sheet for each 

item using the following key: 

A if ^it happenea in the book only, ■ 

B if 'it happened in the movie only, 

C if it happened in both the hook and the movie 
D if it happened in neitaer the book nor the mo^e. 

76. The cat was the last to arrive for Old Major's speech. > ‘ 

77 'i Moses preached about Sugarcandy Mountain. ‘ 

78. Two battles were . fought with invading men. ‘ . 

■ ■< • I 

79 * Napoleon hid the puppies away,' ! ' 

80^ The animals made a flag with a hoof and a horn on a green background, 

81, Snowball used pidgeons to carry the good tidings of Animal Farm to ether farms, 

82 ^ Benjamin is represented as rather dull-witted and sleepy. 
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$ Reminder A • Book only 

B " Movie only * 

C « Both Book and Movie 
D « Neither Book nor 146vie 

6^5* Clover runs alter the horse slaughterer* 8 van and warned Boxer about >diat was happening 
to him, 

3U, Boxer was sold to buy vrtiisky for the pigs, 

8^, Clover told Boxer not to work so hard. 

86, Jones blew up the windmill* ' 

87, The blood of Napoleon’s victims was used for paint to alter the rule about animals 
killing other animals, 

88, Near the end, Napoleon threw a big party for pigs from other farms, 

o:?. Animals collected from other farms and together with the animals of Animal Farm 
put an end to Napoleon’s dictatorship and the aristocracy of the pigs, 

90, Mrs, Jones looked out of the bedroom window, saw what T^as happening, and slipped out . 

' ■ y til 

of the house and away A:om the fhrm without being discovered by the animals. 
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Conipensatory Education 
(grades) 

>4iv//v7>9C 


• 


V 
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■ • 


Day students 


Evening students ^ 


Day school %' 


Evening school $$ 




Arr • • 0 


A 1% - 


A 




B+,*2 


B+# • 3 ' 


B 24^ 


B 








C... 35^ 


C 




-B-..5 ‘ 


B-* * 3 , • - 


D*. ••••••. 30$$ 


D 




C+..7 

C...11 

f 

C-..8„ 


C+* *4 

« 

C« • *2 

C-..3 


P 9)8 

1 

\ 


F 




D4'« « 8 


D+**4 


Total failing day. • • . 39$$ 




D...5 


. ' D.C.7 ' 


Totfd failing evening. ••• 

/ 




D-..9 ' ! 


D-,.2 


. 






F+..2 


P+..2 


• 




t 


^ F...5 


F* • 




\ 






Y5> 3^. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

/* 

TEST ON SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

Directions: Blacken a space on your answer sheet to indicate the correct answer for etch 

item. 



1. Circular reaction tends to make people a) peculia!r b) idealistic c) stingy 
d) alike 



2* Circular reaction results in the 



of stimuli that are presented by members of 



3. 

; 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

I . 

8 . - 
.9. 
10 ,. 

li'. 

/ 

12. 

13. V 

14. 

15. 

16. 



the group a) opposition b) denial ^ reinforcement d) dissipation 

Circular reaction is very common among a) ants b) bees c) cows d) readers of novels 

The reason crowds form is due to social a) injustice b) restlessness c) joy 
d) habits > 

Neurotic behavior is likely to lead to peopl e o ne another a) joining 

b) alienating c) sympathizing with d) supporting 

Milling can be though of as a) the way millers act in crowds b) a pure form of 
circular reaction c) interpretative behavior d) traditional 

Social contagion is a stage of a) social disease b) milling c) social customs 
d) social interaction 

Hypnotism is similar in effect to a) interpretative interaction b) public discussion 

c) fashion d) collective excitement 

In collective excitement the personal makeup of individuals is a) more easily broken 
down b) reinforced c) unaffected d) copied 



Y 



\ < 



Acting crowds have nothing in common with a) dancing crowds |b) an ant colony 
c) lynch mobs d) panics 

Which of the following is a means of preventing others from inlflrencing oneself? 
a) etiquette b) tactlessness c) knowledge d) self-consciojusness 

Propaganda is aimed to get people to a) act in unison b) make the same independent 
choice c) think soberly d) argue with each other ' 

; I * ^ 

Advertising is aimed at a) the mass b) opinion leaders c) the rational aspect of 
the person d) reflective thought stimulation 

The acting crowd focuses on .a) inner feelings b) .traditional rituals c) an object 
outside the crowd d) laws that can direct the crowd action. 

The members of acting crowds experience a feeling of a) power b) weakness c) moral 
collapse d) historical direction of action ' 

The member of an expressive crowd feels a) logically inclined b) carried away by a 
spirit whose source is unknown c) calm and collected d) disposed to go to school 



to learn why 



■i) 




A 
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Test on Social Movements - Page 2 

* I 

17. Public discussion leads to a) a heightening o£ self-consciousness b) an increase 

in milling c) a disregard of facts d) threats 

18. The propagandist must a) argue clearly b) be impartial c) never argue d) seem kind 

19.. Fashion depends a) on women b) girls c) class d) propaganda ^ 

20. Eric Hoffer believes that dying and killing a) can be tolerated as a theatrical or 

dramatic ritual b) cannot be accepted by human beings , c) is the right thing under 
certain conditions d) cannot be explained * 

Directions: Blacken space A to indicate that the statement is true, space B to indicate ' 

that the statement is false. 

According to Eric Hoffer : 

21. We dare more when we are starving than when we have almost everything. 

22. The most dangerous people are the uneducated. 

it . : ' ' , * 

23. The most desirable elements of Europe built America. 

24. Not all who are poor arc frustrated. 

25. The more inferior a person is the more he is likely to be proud of his group. 

26. Those who engineer a revolution must have full knowledge of the difficulties involved 

in the undertaking. 

27. People who are attracted to mass movements are always seeking to advance a cherished 

self. 

> I / 

V 23. Hatred is a minor matter for mass movements. 

29. People tend to hate those they have respect for.” 

30. Vfl\en a person feels he. has done a terrible wrong, he is not as likely to feel hate 

■ as when someone else' has "done him" a wrong. ‘ 




f • 



4 
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APPENDH S 

Compensatory Education Program Panel and Open Forum Discussion: Wednesday, NoV**l at 10:00 A.M, 

TOPIC: THE PROS AND CONS. OF THE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The Panel: Margaret Damalas, Marie Griffin^ Willie Luveen, Linda Norman, Arthur Perez, • 

L. C, Truss, Cozette Wardi 



The Rules : 

Those in favor of the program will sit to the audience * 6 left and those opposed to it 
will sit to the audience’s right* Mr: Glassburg, faculty sponsor of the panel, will act as 
moderator. He will begin calling for three-minute statements from each cf the panel mem- 
bers alternating between those v/ho favor and those vdio oppose the program, Mr, I^urphy >dll 
time the statements and ring a bell at the end of three minutes 4 This signal will indicate 
that the panel member has one additional minute in which to conclude. At the second ringing 
of the bell, he must stop speaking. This part will last about one half hour* 



After all of the panel members haVe mAde their statements, there will be a discussion 
between the members of the panel moderated by It :* 4 Glassburg* This will permit panel members 
to cross-examine one another concerning their beginning statements! This part will last no 
more than one-half hour. 

After the panel discussion, Mr, Glassburg will announce the beginning of opeft form 
discussion. This will be the signal for* members of the audience (faculty and students) to j~ 
address questions to members of the panel. These questions, although they may be designed to , | 

reveal weaknesses in the position taken by a panel member, should be phrased in a tone of in 4 :;/,,, | 
quiry rather than one of vindictiveness. The questions sheuld always be directed toward a I. . 
position taken on some aspect of the program. They should never be a personal. attack upon a. 
panel member idiich is a' fallacy in reasoning called argumentum ad homlnem (arguing from the 
nature of the man). Panel members, on the other handlT^IiSSITTe^gnize their responsibility 
to give evidence for statements made and conclusions drawn about the program, A thorough 
discussion of the subject should at least touch upon' most of the folltwing topics: math classes, 
math laboratory, English classes, reading laboratory, lectures, discussion groups, Wednesday 
special activities (walking tour sf near south and midwsouth sides, Mumford films. Salesman 
and Raisin films, student panel on Viet Nam, faculty panel on the city), Thesday and Thmsday 
student activities periods, counselling groups and private counselling sessions, textbooks..., 
and duplicated readings, purposes of the program and general outline (distributed first weeic)^'*' 
overall theme (The I'feaning of Success; The Individual and the City), the facilities (rooms, 
etc. used as the environment for the learning experience), the thinking, working habits, and 
attitudes of the students (an important factor in the environment making it either favorable 
or unfavorable for learning), the quality of teaching, placement tests and placement procedures, 
alternatives to the program. 



The open forum discussion will last from one-half to one hour. Since panel members will 
hot have an opportunity to question other panel members until all have, spoken, and since mem- 
bers of the audience will not have an opportunity to question panel members until after all 
the panel members have spoken and the panel discussion has taken place, everyone should bring 
notebooks and pens in order to jot down questions to be asked later. It will be a good idea 
to jot down the name of the speaker at the time you write dfim the question so that when you 
ask it, you can address it to the Individual panel member. 

In order to ensure students a hearing beyond the confines of the cpiqpensatory education 
program. President Slutslqr, Mr, Meyerbach, lir, Shapiro, Mr, Filerman, Mr, Morrow, Mr, lynch. 

Miss Bartley, and a reporter iTom The Clarion have been invited to attend this acti'vdty.' The 
faculty involved in the con 5 >ensator^ e'3ulKSIon program wish to assure students that they folly j 
support their speaking frankly about the bad as well as the good aspects of the program. 



I 



CRANE CAMPUS 
CHICAGO CITY COLLEGE 
22^0 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
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Guidance Office (1967-60.) 
Int.'^rvlew Form ’*A’* 

Late 

Intei»vlewer 



PERSONAL DATA SHEET 



(Interviewer: This personal data sheet is to be used only for nrofesslonal 

purposes. Since this interview will take from one-tolf to one 

yourself about one and one-half hours for the interview and the :n-lte-up,) 



Name 

(Last) 

.Address 



(First) 



rwiddle) 

.Phone Number 



jSex 



Parents* Address. 
Date of Birth 



.Parents* Phone 



.Place of Birth 



2istoi2^; (Schools previously attended) 

— - Grades 



.Grade ( s ). 
.Grade ( s ). 
.Grade ( s ) 



What are your impressions of Crane? 
Why are you attending Crane? 



What subject(s) do you enjoy most? Least?. 

Describe your favorite or ideal teacher 

Describe your best school experience 

What do you expect from Crane? 



interested in getting occupational information (jobs and 

^Pinann5lLs?f?iS^°Snerfor“h?ol?^^ 

questions about any of these areas ? ^ “ ® specific 

Personal History ; 

What are your main interests, hobbies, and abilities? 




WtorhoSrI?" How much time do you average? 
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Interview Form - page ?. 

Personal History : ( C ont inue d ) 

.VJhat do you consider your strengths ?_ 

What do you consider your weaknesses?, 



What are your ambitions and aspirations?, 



Social Interaction: What activities do you engage in by yourself, with a 

friend, with a large group? What are your friends like? 



The Family : 



If you had a chance. 



what would you change about your 



T 



home? 



What do your parents think about your going to college? Do they help in 
any way?_, ' 



How do you get along with your yo\mger siblings? Older siblings? What do 
your older siblings do? 



So far in your life* what has been the most memorable event, experience, 
or accomplishment ( a ) ? • 



TO INTERVIEWER:’ 1 

• ‘ t 

Describe briefly the student’s physical appearance, mood, and general 
behavior_ 



On the basis of this interview, what are your impressions, observations, - 
and comments. What kind of an individual is he?. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM CRANE OOLLBGB.. 

SURVEY OF STUDENT BACKGROUND & INTERESTS PALL I 947 



The following information is "based on the responses to a questionnaire "by 6l 
students in the Compensatory Education Program at Crane Campus, Fall 1967* 



!• school: 

Chicago:' Marshall Arkansas* 



Farragut. . « . , 




Ala 




Ha rris on a_i_a_a_i 


4 


Ill 




Flowfi??. • t • • t i 


11*3 


Mich 




W 0 I ISceo •>•••: 


• * . * * 2 


Texas . . * 




Austin- 1 • • • - • 


1 


S.C 




Du sable - 


M 


Africa . ■ 




Kelly 


- 







Foreman. • • . • . 

Tuley 

Providence. . . 
Hyde Park.... 

Parker 

St. Stanislav 



\2» Eiemontary school: 



• Chicago: McKinley 5 Jefferson .1 

■' Mason 4 Skinner " 

Bi elder 3 Raymdnd 

. Webster 2 Gregory 

Medill '• Lafayette....... 

Smyth.... Hiss 

Delano... North Forres.... 

Tennyson St . Finbarr. .... 

Marconi 1 ' Hess 

Longfellow..." Manley..- 

St. Mels Whitt 

May Sumner 

Homer St. Mary........ 

Hearst. A-cerdeen. 

King Noc ■ 



Miss 6 

Ark 3 

Ala......l 

111 ” 

Poland f . . . 






Mich 1 

T Texas....'* 

$.C 

Africa. . • . 

ko 



\ 



f 



5. 



Continued: 




3* Birth Place: 

I 



Chicago 23 

Miss Ih 

Ark $ — 

Tenn .3 

Ala 2 

Germany ..2 



South Carolina U..1’ 

Poland 

Greece* 

Texas *•••[•• 

Ohio.. 

Ga 



U. _ Career Interests:. 



Teaching ' IB- 

Business 11 

Nurse .-.......'....5 

Medicine 

Electronics 2 

Dancer ,1 

Science 

Secretary. 

Pathologist 



Industrial Relations... 

Law....* 

Architecture. 



The Great Gatsby' 

Return Of The Native 

Scarlet Letter 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 

Peyton Place 

A Thousand Days 

Green Forest 

The Possessors 

I Am Legened 

Wecked Angle 

The Caretakers 

Brave New WorlR 

The Status Seekers 

Death Of A Salesman 

Great Expectations 

The Art Of Positive Blinking 

Anojther Country 

Murder In The Vicarage 

House Of The Seven Gables 

Hurry Sundown 

The Stranger 

The Negro In The Making 

Rush To Judgement 

To Kill A Mockingbird 

From Bie Terrace 

Room At The Top 

Negro Of America 

Nigger 

Dirty Dozen 



$4 VIhat books did you read during the pastj apart from classroom assignments? 



Valley of the Dolls 

Black Boy 

Yes I can 

A Rasin In the Sun 

Up The Down Staircase 

Boston Strangler 

Man Child in the Promise .Land 

Native Son 

Fifty Great American Short Stories 
Mandingo 

Master Of Falconhurst 

Homer, lllid & Odysses 

lygmalion 

Knock On Any Door 

Grapes Of Vfrath 

TOm Jones 

Lord Jim 

Hawaii 

Up From Slavery 
The Pearl 
Lord Of Flies 
Drum 

To Sir “»ith Love 
Man From U*N.C.L.B. 






/ 








t I I 
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6. What iTiOvifJs havo yt>u seen in the past?. 

To Sir With Love ; ^ . . *10 

Hurry Sundown ^ *.'*.* 7 

In The Heat of the Night. J.. **^6 

You Only Live Twice ;5> 

Dirty Dozen. i i * * . " 

Sound of Music.;; ;n3 

Hells Angels 

Hombre i»2 

Who’s Afraid of Virginia Wolf 

St. Valentine Day MasiSure 

Alf ie ; ik»**i.* 

Born Free 

Great Escape *. i.... 

Hawaii. 

Dr. Zhivago 1 

West Sidn-St^ry ; ” 

Taming of the Shrew 

. The Bible 

Gbldfinger 

The Eetum of tho T-exan..... 

King of Kings 

Black lake Me ...i. 

After the Fox. 

. „ The Professionals, . ; ; . ; 

For A Few Dollars Moro. . 

Blow-up 

Fantastic Voyage 

Sand Pebbles 

Hotel ; 

Thoroughly Modern Millio 

Triple Cross,. .'. 

Man Call Adam ; . . . . 

Pecket ; 

Greatest- Story Ever Told 

Dear John .' . 

Return of the Seven .. 

Patch of Blue ;. . 

* .Man of All Seasons,. 

'Porgy and Bess;..,.,’.., 

Born Losers ; -r.,' 



V 



7. List yiur favorite radio progitim 



WVON. 

WGRT. 

WLS., 

WCFL. 

WOPAv 

WBEE. 

WSDM. 

WNUS, 

WGN.. 

WYNR. 

WSBI. 

WMAQ. 

WJJD. 



.V/ 

.1$ 

.12 

..6 

.-.■5 

It 



.3 

II 



8, List favorite T,V, Pz^ograin,' 
I. Spy 

Peyton Place 
The Flying Nun 
• Man From H.N.C.L.E. 

The Invaders 
Tho Fugiti-ve 

The Seconfi Hundred Years 
Bonanza 
Loflh In Space 
Time Tunnel 

The Sons nf Will SoniieH) 

' The Late Show 
The Big Valley 
The Cat 

Mies ion Impossible 
Secret Storm 
Rat Patrol 
Star Trek 
Naked City 
Dark Shadows 
Alfred Hit’choftk 
Joey Bishop . 

Beverly Hillhilliest» 

Run for Your Life 



er|c 




8 * • List your favorite T.V. ,pro|;ra!nt Continued 



The Edge Of Night 
Steve Allen 
Red Skeleton 
Days Of Our Lives 
The Doctors 
General Hospital 
The News 
Cimmorron Strip 
Saturday N^-^ht Movies 
Jerry Le;vis 
Twight Light Zone 
Carol Burnette 
Green Acres 
Lucy.Shov^ ■ 

Family Classic 
Police Story 
Another World 
Get Smart 



The F.B.I. 

Ironside 
Johnny Carson 
Outer Limits 
One Step Beyond 
Combat 

Wild Wild West 
Dragnet 

Monday Night Movias 
That Girl 
Pass Word 
You Don't Say 
: Candid Camera 
Hollywood 
Bewitched 
Newly Weds 
Dating Game 



9 * IVhat kind of music do you enjoy the most? 

Blues ,.3 

Calypso* ••••■*• t'* *1 
Gospel* **••*•* •'•'•1 

Latin Ainericaiw . *1 . ' ' 



10, Do you play a musical instrument? If so, what is it? 

Piano *** *6 Bass...,,,,l 
Guitar... 3 Cello....;." 
tt’ums*i..3 . (jiarihet... 



Jazz.... 33 

Rock & Roll, , .17 
Classxcal. ... .10 
Popula r 



11. If you had the chance to go (for free) 
• what Would you like to go to? . 

Civic Opera House... 12 
See A Movie ... 9 
To A Play .. 3 
London House ,. ,.,....‘,.1 



to a show or concert in the Loop, ■ 

. i 

Jazz Concert......! 

Ivanhoe Ihoater. .." 
Studebaker , *..,,• ^ 



12.. Are there any Jobs or vocational fields that you would like to know about? 



Teaching ...10 

Business ... , , , , , , , , ,7 

Social Work >...5 

Secretary . . ,3 
Aviation ... 2 ' — 
Medicine " 

Court Stenographer!, ,‘,1 
Psychology. 



Oral Pathology , ....... ,1 

Industrial Relatioris , . . " 

Drafting, 

Embalming, ^ 
Nursing, , • 
Key Punch'. ......... , ; • 

Law ’ 
T. V .' Program, , , .* 
Religion, « .• - 



13. 
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Is there anyone in Chicago 

Mayor Daley 7 

Otto Kerner .3 

Lou Rawls " 

Martin L. King. 

Bill Cosby 2 

Dick Gregory 

Senator )irkson 1 

Stokley Carmichael,,,'' 

Roman Pocinski * 

Temptations, 

Adlay Stevenson 

Brother Jerome 

Mahalia Jackson, , ^ , 



you would like 



to meet? 

Ernie Banks 

Cardinal Cody, , , 

Oscar Brown Jr. . , . ,"V 
Judy Garland ........ 

Edwin C, Berry,,,,,. 

Herb Lyon.... 

President Johnson-.., . 



14. Is tHere any speaker you would like to meet if you could? 



Martin L. King 8 

President Hohnson. . . .5 

Rap Brown .3 

Robert Kennedy;,,.,,,," 

15. Do you enjoy singing? 

Somet_mes 31 

Very much 23 

>'0 2 

16. Do you like to dance? 

Sometimes 2? 

Very much 27 

No 3 

17* Name several people in public 
deal (from sports, politics., 
art, or any field): 

Martin Luther King. ..5 

Cassius Clay 5 

Bill Cosby 4 

Willie Mays 3 

Charles Percy " 

• Robert Kennedy 2 

Stevie Wonder, 

Billy Graham, , , ; 

Mahalia Jackson 

Paul Newman, 

Sidney Portier 

Jimmy Brown 1 

Wilt Chamberla5.n " 

Margot Pontane 

Sammy Davis Jr 

Harry Belefonte 

Ramsey Lewis ■ 

Gail Sayers 

Ray Charles 

Senate r Douglas 

Nancy Wilson. 



Billy Graham... 2 

Stokley Carmichael, ,1 
Dick Gregory’,,.,,.,.,." 
Rev* walker,* 



life today whom you admire a great 
entertainment, religion, literature. 



Staple Singers....,..,.! 

Lou Rawls 

Rev, Brunson 

Jim Brown 

Jackie Robertson 

James Brown 

Stokley Carmichael 

Jackie Wilson 

Smoky Robinson 

Smothers Brothers 

Jack Nickolus 

Bob Hope 

Elvis Presley, 

Tommy H'Jint 

Adams C. Powell 

Ron Santo 

Red Skeleton 

Globe Trotters 






'V 



Willis Baskin, 
Mi :heal Todd., 



i 
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18. V/h«t Is your father occupation? 



Laborer 6 

Truck Driver ^ 

Construction Worker. . .3 

Public Work " 

Post Office 

Machinist .2 

Janitor " 

Forman 1 

Dockman " 

Supervisor 

Draftsman. 

Restaurant Owner 

. I * 




Cab Driver. ...... .1 

Minister ... . • • • 

Carpenter, 

N..P.0..... 

01 as 3 Maker • . . . • 

Clerk*. 

Boner 

Barber 

Auto Malntance • • • . 
^al^sman. .••••••• 

Lafout man 

We Ldei* 



19* How much schooling did he have? 



below 7th grade, ,,12 ^ 

7th or 0th grade. .14 

some high school ..11 

high school graduate. . .11 
. some college .......... ..6 

college graduate 0 



20. What is your mother’s occupation? 



Housewife, 32 

Nurse .5 

Factory v^orker. 4 

Community Representative. , .3 

Cleaner .2 

Clerk " 

Cook 

Teacher 



' Beautician »1 ’ 

Dietician. 

Janitor,.-,;,,.,...,.. 
Medical Tech, ; 
. Supt . . 

V Trader,., 

Waitress • r • • • • 




21, Hew much schooling did she have? • 

Cr' 

below yth grade,, .....12 

7th or 0th grade 14 , ' ^... 

— some high school 1^ ' , ^ — 7"^ 

high school graduate, , ,14 

some college 6 

college graduate 1 

22, . Are there any neighborhoods in Chitcago' that you would be 

interested in visiting? 



Old Town 

Lake Shore. ... <3 
Lake^MeadowSf . ,2| 
Rush St .,,.11 

■3 I * i 



China Town, . . , , *1 
Golden Meadows . . 
Art Institute. • . . ' 
' S.6uth Shore 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF WRITING PROGRESS IN COMPENSATORY EDUCATION I ACCORDING . 

TO THE EVALUATION OF BEGINNING AND ENDING THIRTI-MINUTB IMPROMPTU THEMES 

The initial theme was written on orientation day, September 6| 19 ^ 7 • 

The final theme waa written on January l6, 1968* Both themes were written 
during thirty-minute periods under faculty superrlslon* The subject of 
the beginning theme was "The Most Successful Person In My Community." For 
the ending theme « students could choose one of the following subjects which 
were related to Compensatory Education experiences: "The Most Successful 
Person In the Compensatory Program," "The Most Successful Person In Lorraine 
Hansberry*s *A Raisin in the Sun,'" "The Most Successful Character in George 
Orwell's 'Animal Farm,*" or "Some Aspect of Narajo Indian Life" as explained 
by a guest" lecturer. The topics were not announced until the beginning of 
the writing period. 






Sets of teachers eraluated the beginning and ending writing samples 

independently using the following criteria: 

-^01 jSlelatxvGly free of errors in mechanics. Well thought out and well organized. ' 
GROUP D; Punctuation (:d.th emphasis upon non-restrictive and parenthetic eleinsm^s), proper 
lOO*-' subordination and modification, diction (with emphasis upon choosing the exact 

word for both connotation and denotation), the use of pronouns including problems 
in case, reference, pronoun agreement, and pronoun shift. 

GROUP C; Run-on & firagment errors, study of adjectives including problems in double com- 
lOOi-: parison and degree, study of adverbs including the problem of* using an adjective 

when an adverb is needed. 

GROUP B: Problems in using nouns (irregular nouns, plurals, possessive case nouns, wrong 
use of apostrophe, problems in using verbs (irregular verbs. Infinitives, wrfing 
use of a past participle, auxiliaries that must be follovied by participles, 
subject & verb agreement, and tense), fragments that lack subjects and verbs, 
spelling, and wrong words (malapropisms) . 

Some, new approach, perhaps emphasizing at the beginning oral rathei* than written 
composition. Incoherent sentences, manuscript mechanics, lack of capitalization 
at the beginnings of sentences and punctuation at the ends of sentences, penman- 
ship, plurals of nouns, spelling probl ems and "vrord confusions caused by strong 
dialect features in the speech of the student. , — : 
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GROUP A: 
98- 



Each set of teachers compared their evaluation sheets when they had 



finished reading a group of themes and discussed each theme upon which their 



evaluations disagreed until a common evaluation could be agreed upon. A 
comparison of the begiinning and ending themes of 72 Compensatory Education 
I students who wrote both themes reveals that of them (33 students) 
showed improvement! whereas,' 473fi (3*^ students) showed no improvement. . 



THE RANKINQ OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION I STUDENTS ACCORDING TO BEGINNING 



AND ENDING THIRTY-MINUTE WRITING ASSIGNMENTS 


IS AS FOLLOWS! 


LEVEL 


BEGINNING 


ENDING 


101 


1 


7 


' 100+ 


9 . 


19 


100- 


28 


26 


98+ 


39 


13 


98- 


20 


7 


total students 


97 


72 



The thirtj-elght students who showed dnproTement according to the 
ewaluation of their beginning and ending themes made a total of 60 iaprore* 
ment points (one lewel advancement m X Improvement point)* The mean 



advancement of these 38 students. 


then, is 1*38 levels* 


A breakdown of 


the number 


of students who advanced 1« 2, or 3 levels 

f 


Is as follows: 




: NUMBER OF LEVELS 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 




ADVANCED 










3 


2 




’ 




2 


, l8 




• 


• 


1 


18 




• 




DID NOT ADVANCE 








SAMPLE BEGINNING AND ENDING THEMES OF SIX COMPENSATORY EDUCATION I STUDENTS 


STUDENT 


BEGINNING EVALUATION 


ENDING EVALUATION CONCLUSION 

‘N 


A • 


100- 


98+ 




Regressed 1 Level.. 


B 


1 98- 


98- 




Stayed the sane 


C 


100+ 


. if»o+ 

- r 


t 


Stayed the same 


D 


98+ 


i6o- 


1 

Advanced one level 


s 


100- 


101 




^ Advanced two levels 


T 


98+ 


101 




Advanced three levels 


THE SAMPLE 


THEMES CONTAIN EXAMPLES 


FROM EACH LEVEL: 








LEVEL 


NUMBER OF EXAMPLES 








! 4 " '98- - 


2 








98+ 


- 5 i i 




, 


• 


100- 


■ ' 3 . ! ‘ ■ 








100+ 


.2 








101 


2 







Orlginallx there was a plan to compare the concepts of success elucl-. \ 
dated In the beginning and ending themes to determine whether the student ^s 

concept had been altered by his experiences In an educational program that 

« 

attempted to use ^success'* as an organising theme t but this plan was never 

1 i I ' * * * * 

executed* : I - < ' ' 



I 



I 



-r- (f 
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11i> 



Stttdtnt Af Btgimilng Theaiei 100- | ! 



\^. 



■ jUA^ 



-/L!lAULJhK^lxit>_r7<^ jlA \ jU^ 



A y//v / ■ i 



/Jj^.l-Jtdij^_^_j^ ^v ir^ .^^A-fHAy' 





















\ 



3 



D> 
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Sti^dent A, Ending These, 984. 







^ '^UUa^ /'^u^ j^<X/ /C^XZt^ ’ 

^ /fev /lJLj.<U^» >MlO /uM^fc» J) X<^uu^ 

Z/UX? y i/^iUuxut^ \ 

44JjU V^ :^ii7U> jlfi^ 4Zo ^ I 

^ a^ ,agc<4^ 

ay 

.-yy a^oc-^ yp^^t,-<L>i!> . 

"C^ ^CCA> A^(UU/C.AJI> 

/ZtUyXi^ 

^ ^ 'TUxZ^' yUXr 

Ujt C^ ^ 

^.y<A ^ txU^ .jeJ^^ 



I ! 

i' 



'f 









. r 






{ 



' ’ K 

•■' ■ ;i 



/ 



.11: 
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Studtnt B« Btginning Th«n#t 98- 









./Cria-r'*'*^ ^ • \J) .y4y)n>^-uy-' ^. 2 ^- 

_ ^ ^u/y%^-*oJ'’^'^''^^ 

^ ,MAJ-r€^upiJ . 

tji JUiCCt^ 

<0 y/i-Ac.- Ac/^ - AAt'’’'r^ 

/ * J> j ^ 




I ' 



.\. : ■' 



! J 



• i 



'T^ 



-^‘*- 



\ ' 



•1 



I ’ 

i 



. , i 



''f" -* 



.-"i- 



o 
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c 



student Bf Sliding Theme , 98<* 



-C)- 



o- 































/ - si - 





, s 




— €lAr7!2..^'^i!4X>9^ Ji 



^ 2 ^ y'TJ^Jx^^ >d^<JyC402,aydS^^ -~~ ~ 

'^i/^ ^^.A-JiJLj .c/Ch-^ 



..{ 







A - 



y'‘^/ ' 




• -j 

• < ( 
1 1‘ i: 



i 



Ml 
' J*‘ 




.* -» ‘ V 



/ 




o 
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Student 0>t Beginning Theme « 100<f 



**■ 











yLii 





-^-c2 







:^MJdA^_t%jl^ 




^k2LL 


























'-^Ul 











/9?ti-t}J~ 




.*!,•»•’//* . ' 





\^ *s / 

y i j9 


* /y^ j 




w * 








fj — 




- 


1 * 

\ 

♦ 






• 


, 






1 






- i 

i 




• , 




. i 




• ■ 




* 
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"i 



O 



b 






student G| Ending Theme* 100-f 



■/ .r 



f I 



3T 






r 

\IM^ <i?/C//m-> 



-=^ &r-f~ru^ . CtJM^ 

y fj/ h?yJL/ 

'"/J^^1^MxJ^ H^y^KMjt^ y^tu^L^rC^ ^ 

/uMi^ 'xu6^c.t£^ 

pA/y^\^7iO ^ ^^TKjU^ /7?L^^ 

’ if 

/CZ/xy Xo! /■‘tt/f /?yu^ 

j^'4^ uU-lf-U^ i^'jfUTi^ 76 j(tJ 

i /ic^i^My /CjU6-p^ /<l^^-t(^<LC4lJ .^/y24.^ 

C^uA^J^-UZ/wlj 

/^5>ty^ yC^ ot/ fXo 

fi-'fX' X^CtaJ 

'’^■^^tXXcy ^ A-^yf^iy/ y^cijlb 

_Jj^ 4/L/.i-*X ii/(JiX, /d/jy /J <i/ t/AA^ ' 




o 



o 



o 



o 




student Ct Ending Theme « 100-»-. , 

/z^ tU/LZo 

dHuL hJ *4^cd^ 

V < /MaJ 

yd/-f?U^ZZpULo f^i£ul^ /^fL^ 

:;^(^^> /?C^ (LZ7HJ^yiM.fi/-i^ ^ 

^ /7U^ hUiL l^J^^fUJ 

^ /U^ ,//Ui^d^ 

MKAiui^- ^/H^t%^ p^^^fjtA) /4 tulj 

jM^tli /tf^ ^>nlOfO ^ii^,jO\ 



1^7» 



? I 






. * . . 



! ^ 



’ . V , 

» 1 



I . 

I 

i ; 



I ^ • 

t ‘.r 
r*’ I P 



! I 



/> 

> 






♦ s 



* ‘ 1 
* 1 i^. i 
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.Student D« Beginning Theme « 98-f 



l{o(; 5 ; ;-f 







2 - 



>rr /■ 



V: • 



■i. 







>■ ^ 










N r ' ' 



Q.^ 






r^^^3S-s''r^.ffi^vvs .-' .5Lja\_. .Ck-i. .<Sw»sA» 
-EAvSLC>_A~' wS.^;cVf^~k_>^SUQAlXoj'^^ r\ -.a 



















-N^oiKs '<>-'-'a-'^>OL'!SL 3 js1v 






V>>^ oos-.^^ 

V>>'-^rxjcc3r ■^3<vo^./sfv~,o^^^ VjOssJ^^ 

V-^wNs^ — 0 ^ 


















«JLp W* - ’■'•W it *, 



. 5 ¥»V 



o 

: eric 



o 
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■t] 



Stttd«.^nt Dt Btginnlng Them*, 98<t> 



►I* ^ f 



■ ' ' > ^ ‘ r tt tu t 

/ ' *« ...la 



•J 



.X*. 

>1* 

■■Si/ 











/ 



'-‘.cUL 






CkJIM> <Q .(^ju (Tuu^'/' - 

l\JiJL^ Juo (Xy>n. 



ft ' u 






jC^'^a^s.o-GJU.. -Mvii. 'IV^jWlAo /2kAi^. 'sivoio JLO.^^A-ouiC. , ■fcKx." 
. v_Aji.^./{^^‘-^^^i -.^■^'.M-,,' (^A_no-^ J .^wCKAvTt>^>OS=0.iil^Xoi:i^'©CC*.-/'t 

-/rvJL^xv^a^^ V" ^->©-'-•-^^-'©^- 0 /-^^'"^^^^ QaJ^Lo£> . 










*) 



t./. 




rrfrrrv:: ^-yiCi^i^-^rr-^^ 

(/ . 




• I 



-wv: 











jy.AJiM^: 

i) A •/’ . . U' .h iD 













r <;^^,..yi:!^X^V — 0 |p« 







•' ^ ' A - ■ , *'■ ■ ■■ 1 



_y*r 



/J 






-l 2 __L.;U>.^- 



- '''' i'^v;.-i3:;^v £✓.». 

/' 



♦vtj* 






.. .^c^'y.hJ. . 'jy^A 'Mz-j^-..^u A 



Qi'^^A^VyA. .. 






^ if * ^ ^ ‘f^ »»«^*^ ^ » • j ^ 



C^ 7 • 

' y 



n 



T . I * 









„£i;:.i/._..r' 

_ 1 j^ 
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Stud«at Df Eadling ThtM« 100» 



Cl \VV^ . VvCtVVvtA-. 

- 1-M 2-\ ClC^^,AO.V^^<L\^--5^t.e.xv\S_ .__ 
A \ — Ai .J;^.^\^ (^._'Av^ 

«.Atd .:rArD__cat.»— 

_\A C\ \:> .^.. . Osifri -0-. X- €.Gx\- A t> Cl A 



_-\y-:l> _.C^\iV A^Vm <\, JSV\i 2>. 

i ^ VN. r\ eis. OiaV V 



X.e’Ci d.^v __\A . Jb o\^ Ajx\JALvo wQi'U.Xj- 

— Lci vciAj^vd X)_Jb un:.J'ciD-fo»'t-$>.. 



^ Oidcx-A-Oa KN-D^'t-C. 






iAjC)-VxAd_JCN5V_Ss '^jecvV-»_£L_svcv 

UOS^Jl»JX\.-tA_CO^^A^ d 'CtXM ^ C\rA\\\| ^ ^'C\\ ’^^ 

»~— 

^-VXXlAT^O._! ^;w.lr i t^ -LAxXhSjVxysAS.. 




...I 




2i-J_xjo.e-- S5axxD_.?i^\x\V.e-_(^j^ 



r*! ;* 



-C)^^ox\e — Qvxxo^iA cv\\A - 

IE- iL\\o<^e._M c\d6ti^ <Xt!fD_vjOvivs^ 

\^^.C£xUfot — .'xiVv'e's 'Tci^ ^-X-C$Atj_ 

A I ' 

'^•e <• &ciC\ vxN otw e.n-S>o»-Ci-'f-.'sl : 

^d VX t-cd-VClA -A^^t)C^«£x•m^_AVvoA^ ed fWM 

As»Vs\-^ -^'iV’cnA — A:>e.M titx p\ 

_S>. A\NJ3i)\ ^ t¥<^^'t>, c^ Oid\- 

AMJid-\Ji,'S>_\-0'e,_y\c»\j O-*- 



« f 

li; 



__%>Ve' s>_ ^^^c^ z. _oc\V\j _ x><N A -'VvN gAl 



i /I 






, ( 



-N| b-Vxl-Vt. e^.-.0L^x^o^— XbjTid-^Cv 
<^Oixvxt^ I s? ^ vt<\ (>-■€■&. 'w^GT ^^\■^» T : 






I . 



-4»i.‘ 



o 

jmc 



i 
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V 

Student Beginning Theme, 100- 

, .y / 




/nu. . .x^ 

T^ad. 










dXtj, 



/UXi/' yCO-/^ 

due^ Od/, /te^- 

J . 

,CXZ^ 



yi<&/ 

^ _, <i- ^ "/t^ 

, c/e-6de^ ' "dihj 

■■ V'X ■ 

- • - 



Oi^ - 








d€> 









' OM/. ixD /L§=/' OxxO 

t JP • / // L 

_. d2y^ 

^ dp 

_ 'MxP /‘xfy7y^ M-J 






er|c 






1 




-O. 



/Uf- 








;i^t-COtL.^^^i^ iAZ-^b^ 




er|c 
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student Et Ending Th«n«| 101 



/ 






AjUU^S^. 




c}ji-pe, 
jrft4j£^'^;j^^ 

\j^ ^ ^ “ 




o 
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8.tttd*nt Ft Beginning Th*n*t 98+ 



..290 



■' c A 



7^r.^rta£;;* '>i tUi .bu.\r. 



.. I. 






^ 



\) — c^ujC- 4-->" d-<>-t\! 










' 1 ' >-*S->ioi— < Pi 1X^4.** 



Ua.^Xji_ 

^/«4_ (\ (|a<-^Cc.^ 

o('. OnW..f' 

‘P‘- 













(^5u-JL<k 












'f ^■ 



. '■• ' 
• 1 . . 



■v! 






“n.> ^ 

j\j Til 



1 *- / . .V, , V^ . V ’ ‘ ; 



Y 



• .i' ■ . ;- : 

; . I’-M n.>- ;- 



Vu' > 



IL ■ ■ • 'i 



' - - i : 









(’ 



/ . >1 ^ 



i ‘^1 



7, .» / .* 



( t 



y ^ i 









. . . i i 
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I 

S>ude&t F« Ending Them«| 101 

-1^ 










Uoy. 



■’ '-=>X - ■ /'^'<^^iJ<-.<^ ; 

-.hjU->^^._^ ;_„. 

N y/’ A J * * 

^/(jl^ > 

■ 

- — '^J(A. ":: _ ^ 

, 











f. 



.. ,'TJ^'C^ . - 74-<:--<^p / * 

~ _ 

- "/^'kJL. 

— , ~ J^:i_ 

SL^t^ : 



Ar^<d£. 



>Jrc.&Uh^^-£uX,. 




r 



— 





.. — .4 C>'----^^^ „ 



-I 



‘t 

I 



1 Stud< 
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mt P, Ending Th«at| 101 

. . . ^ \ 'S>-, . > • > ■ 

■"•.•' ... ■. ■ j^-r. ^ f\ _ ^ ' 

-L. . „ . ". ■• ■•’•’!' 


1 


1 1 1 .... J , 

■1 .■ >1 

■■•■■■ . ■■ . •■ ■ •'■ .,■■ \v !, ...X ; 


1 


‘ ’ ' ■ i 


1 




1 


^ a ■ ^ /y ' ■ . i 


^ ,»■ *.,y .,K.^»^ 


( ■ 1 / ~n ' ■ ",. 

-■ 1 - : L-. \.l LA^'j'ZCij' r- J 0 i 


' 




% 


















/u ■ ^^Tt< , (A~-P 


' O, : 


. 0 ' \ ^ . ^ ' (X ' ' 


f » * 


- Jy^^' ^ 




a /) 'U / 0 0 . . ' 1 




—Lj LdA, 


^ ) 0 ^GL^,ryL^,^^ X ^ "tX^ / 


1 


' /) /y ' ^ 




* rvrP ' * J 




^ ^ - j. 






: 0^ 


■/ -/ ^U '7^^ ■ : . ' 




: ■ ■ . • “1 


1 


y^j^^SzSCAa ^-< 7^ .1 


1 




— ; 


1 () ■ 




" 7 ^ 7 ’ ^ //L^ ^ (X ^ •' 


1 




1 ' 




; . ■ , ■ . ■ - • ■ ■ ■ r 

- , .- .. . - . . >' , ..^_ . ,--^ r.'n- i 1 


V* . 0 f ' ' - ' — ' • • ■ ■ ■■ 


' . , iy • T . 1 I . ■ ; ■ •'■ 

1 , T- ‘ ► 

' ' ' ' - ' : ' \ . 
i , . : . r» >• 

^ 1 ^ JL.^*..* jf <V » 1 ‘ , • i .. - 
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' student Ey Ending Then«i 101 293 







■ ^ 




^ ^ ^ U \ . ; 

IaJjI. /K^a^Lll .Li^... ‘ >,„ ■ - 


* < 


' s 

k 

1 -|-^-T---l 


'' y 

C '> . — 

/J\zaJ! A- /h- 


^ r ■ . Q 

'-Ulc^'XiAJ 

- 

//y>Cv i 


/l2Lu^\ \ .. ■ ■.— — — — -1 


1 , 

1 . » _ 


i 


' /f y ' *' 

ft .,• tA~'C><j? ^ 1 , J ■■ ^ 1- — _ V.\ 


1 

! 

1 

1 

.( 

i 

■ 1 

J 


. . ■ .»■ > 

! 


'. :. ; ■ ' -\ 

' ' W , ■■ ' -_L' , ■ „■ : ■ JAN-L6.1968 • -u-i ^ | 


> 1 
< 

1 • ' 

> Si 

' t 

'» • 

,’jt 

•V' 

•'* V * ' 

i i 

' " 
i '7 ^ 7 . 

o'*'". '7. 

f . * 

[ r 

^ 1 

'J 

1' • ;'”• 
1 . 

•*t- > ) . 

7 ’ ,/, * 

-• ; \ ': 




l> . J •. '^,"7 V....:...J V J 1— 


. ' ! 


7' ' vi 1 . . ■ '., 1 

'L . \ ■‘' \ , • 1 ' ’ 

'. - '• •'■. ' 1 >■ X \ '' . ■ \ •. ■ ■ .. ’ • " ■'. J . < 


. 




'-•. A , a ■> i\ ' ''7 \ j^‘..'v>'.\ J 




. J 


' ' ‘v 1 ' * 

, ’ ''',*' ' • . .-O ':- ^ 7 :.'0 rTJ !L-l^ -'i-li 


'■■7 


* 


7 0 .- k V.-..7- \.. i 






‘*‘V 

• i J . *‘ 


V . ' » * ! 

^ L ^ ^ CiJ 






y ^ _ .— . . 

'• . \ >'( V. •■■' ^ ’■ ■•• -'Ov 7 ' 

, ■-.-' ••• >. , K i ■ __ J , ^ 7> 7 


' ,. .. i 

' > ] \*‘ \ 


\ 

\ 




i ^ ■- ‘'\ ‘■ 

i : . *_s I-I s .-V- >. 


.'.v.! 




1 


' ... ? \7 ■ ; 

' . . • V \ ■< . 


' ' 1 ! 

• i 

1 




r ' 


1 '• ( J ■ 

! V - ’■■. ■.•,■■-■ ' 


1 

i 

j 

V \ 

' » ^-- - — 


1 

i 






! 7' ..... i\ r- 7 . t ... ' 

; 0 t ' ^ ^ \ ^ 

( ^ • -« •* i ' "V 1 ' 








■ .' ;. \-.. " '.; 1 ^ V ^ V 

l.-’ ■ ' . .'rV ■ . ... -. >•( . 'A-: 


. ■ /"*7, 


1 ■ f-o . 

f;0. 

i- 7- 




p* ^ t 

> ' > . ' ' 

..; i , 7. r> 7 .. _ .. 


f •'.-J.-' 

t . 

1 ■ 

] 




sr— ^-1 — . , ', ' 

‘ ' ..1 ^ V' ' . V 

■n r ; ■■\.:'i . 7-:'7 ,.-..•.-7 0'.. . ... 7' . \!v 


f 

) 

t 
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i ' 

i 4 

A 

. - • »» 

;. ./M 
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[ 

I 

l.-l 

j .' ■ 

1 % 




; .. ■ ■ ■ • i . : , < . 

'’- ' '1 ' 0 ' '/.2<. -.L-, — 




, '. ■■ JV-'-.' S;._ . ' -i,' h. 


1 ■^'^7..- 
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i * i / . ^ * 

i OV.'O) 'i V;. .7 'V 7t,7r „ 7^7. .7^ .1 . 


! ^ • .. . 
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' APPENDIX W 

ENGLISH DEPAB9MENTAL THEME GRADES, SPRING SEMESTER, 1968 

1 

PERCENT OF STuDENTS MIO SHONED IMPROVEMENT IN URITim ACCORDING TO A COMPARISON 
OF GRADES EARNED ON THE FIRST AND THE LAST DEPARTMENTAL THEMES. (All thenes 
vtrt liiqpron;)tu, written under faculty eupervieion in 50 *sdixute periods (exo^ 
Compensatory idileh vere 30»aiiut^ thenes), and were eraloated by at least two 
teachers.) \ , 



LEVEL 


D&T ’ 


EVENING 


TOTAL (Day and Evening) 


ENGLISH 100 


(9% 


m 


$9% 




ENGLISH 101 


;Ui:( 


• 


$2% 




TOTAL 100 k 101 


$1% 




55^ 




COMPENSATOR! I 




' 6li^ 


$9% 


rau, 1967 


COMPENSATOR! II 


$Tf 


NO EVENING 
COMPENSATOR! PROGRAM 


$1% 


Spring, 1966 



In spite of many variables that operated in the writing and evaluation 
of these English departmental and compensatory themes, the results are rather 
consistent. Compensatcny students would seem not to have been handiciqpped . . 
in writing is^ovement in comparison to that made by students registered in 
Bhglish 100 and 101 classes. Neither were they particularly advantaged. 

1 I • 

k1 M. • 

I 

t ' ' 

y , » \ * 

i ' ^ f t . 

i . 

f , ^ • 
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• ! 
Results of Depaxtmetttal Themes of March 11, 12 



^ Total 





English. 100 


English. 101 


English 100 


English 101 




Final Grades 

• • 




1 






A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


B 


• r 

“ -1 


4 


0 


1 ^ 


6 


C 


43 


30 


» 24 


13 


U5 


D 


49 


50 


33 . 


36 


168‘ 

1 


- P-. 


8 


4 


7 


6 . 


25., 


• 


*1F 




“IF 


' 61 


312 


Grades in 
Agreement 


t 








It** ' 


Three 


26 


11 


20 


25 


82 ■ ■ ; 


Two 


56 


58 


41 


32 


187 


None 


17 


19 


3 


• 4 


43 • 


Variation 
in Grades 

•rvv 


• 




■ ' . 


. 


j 












» » 


Three 


2 


6 


0 


1 


9 


Two 


23 


26 


5 


4 


58 


One 


42 


42 


40 


31 


155 


Unanimous 






■ 






Pass 


14 


10 


10 


9 


43 



As you can see from the above, no student got an A as a final theme grade, 6(2Z) got 
a B, 115 (362) got a C, 166 (532) got a D, and 25 (89%) failed. Thus 191 (61%) got 
a grade of D or F. Of the 312 themes, 82(26%) got Identical grades from all three 
graders, 187 (60%) got the same grade foom two of the graders, and 43 (14%) got a diffir 
ent grade from each of the three. (And only (14%) of the themes received a C cr above 
from all three ^ three grades). Whore variations, in grades occured, 9 themes demon- 
strated a variation of three (o.g., F to B), 5*8 a variation of two, and 155'a vari- 
ation of one. "f 

t 

A number of iatercotiBg conclusions remain to be drawn from this data. Tor example, one 
could determine the pc ss or fail 50% of any given class if one were allowed to se- 
lect who would do the grading. 
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p 
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A.C, 

1 1 

£)t>v 

.fife 

Wki 



‘ I 

mCiA. 



Kuflulzk 

/id OP5, 



j' 



_5c<K<Va. 

iSi 
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V 

0 

c 

D 

c 



0*1 

c 

c 

/ 3 - 



C 

D- 

0 * 

C. 



K i:V_^ 
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0 '^ 

of 

0 
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I 2 t 



ot: 
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c 
cf- 



D'_ 

C 
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nt 



ot 
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-p 

D^_ 
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Advice to the Administration t Memo #2 



February 1968 






Mr* Morrow . . 

Dr* DeLeers' 
Department Chairmen 



Mr* Slutsky 
, Mr* Meyerbach 
Lynch ' 

> ; ./.V- Mr* Filerman . ; - ■ 

. ^ ' ’ . ’ ' * ' ^ ' • ' * /, 

.A PIAN TO IMPROVE THE WHOLE OPERATION. OF TOE SCHOOL A^ID ALLEVIATE THE TARDINESS 



PROBLEM AT UTTIE COST TO THE TAXPAYERS^ 

■ .. . ' ■ ■ 1 • 

Buy Spartus electric clocks such as are now installed in |?ooms 216, 227, 23l;| 

325 and 339 for the rest of the classrooms and offices used by jbhe college as well ’ 



‘V ■ 



^ I I 



:f‘'.\^'as the library and student and faculty lounges* These clocks are large enough to 

;C;::. '.be easily seen by everyone in the room; they are siiroly plugged into the nearest 

/ ■ ■ . r ’ . ^ ; ... .... ... 

^ extension cord can be used if necessary),’ and they , cost less than $12*00 

:■ V- ^ installation is considered a problem, I will volunteer to do it nyself* 






. . ^nbt that this wuld pose any serious legal problem since no Wiring would be in* 



V' .< : V V 



r-/ -I volved* If anyone lacks confidence in iry ability to install these clocks. I invite 









J‘ 



■'S' v. him to inspect the' clocks in any of the five rooms mentioned above. \ ■ 

^ cannot understand or accept the objection of -tiie budget comnittee to my 
J purchase pf four of these clocks last semester. The objection as it reached me ■ 

' , .r « . « . * ' ■ * t ^ ' ' ' ' < , ' * 

' that there are perfectly satisfactory clocks in the classrooms already. I" 

, ' « ' * * * * 

recall a meeting of. department chairmen and Dean Groark with Engineer Bell several ,. 
years’ ago during ^ich Engineer Bell slid that thera was absolutely nothing that f.; 
V could be done to remedy the malfunctioning school clocks that we complained about 
'then. I cannot detect the least evidence that Engineer Bell has changed his mind 









about ■tois or thatHhe clocks, have done anything to' correct themselves in the iiv* 



terim. 






:v- ^ V 



^ V* 










-I'. 



^ Morris Murphy- 

F.S. ' After the clocks are installed, someone should be detailed to call Central 
' on Monday mornings to get the correct time .and then to take a walk to the 

■ ' , various rooms making certain that all of the college clocks are synchronised 

with the Correct time# . > ■ , 



■... ... 
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February 9, 1968 



Advice to the Administration: Memo #3 



ADMINISTRATORS OP CRANE OOLIEGE: 



ROCK A FEW BOATS AND UPSET A FEW APPLE CARTS IF NECESSARY 
TO GET SOMETHING DONE ABQJT OUR SCANDALOUS FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 



In a meeting of administrators and faculty with Engineer Bell that I attended a few 
years ago. Engineer Bell defended the fire alarm astern on the grounds that «Grane had 
never had a fire alairni system before.” He said that the frequency of its being trigger- 
ed when there was no fire was caused by the fact that the contractor who installed it 
had left without finishing the job and they had not been able to get him to come back 
to finish it. One of the minor side effects of this situation was that I was no longer 
able to use the departmental phonograph to play literature records for a poetry class 
in room 336 which we then occupied because the contractor had mistakenly cut the cable 
for the electrical outlet in room 336 while Installing the fire alarm. I was told by 
the electrician that this deadened the outlets on four floors, and that this was one 
of the things that would be remedied when the contractor returned to finish hie job. 

Out of curiosity, I checked the outlet in room 336 the other night and found that it 
is still dead. This may indicate that the contractor never returned to finish hie job, 
and it raises an interesting question. Why not? 

At any rate, I doubt that anyone who has taught in the Crane building for more than 
a week will disagree with ny position that the fire alarm ”aystem” at Crane is as effec- 
tive in sabotaging the educational process (idiere that process is perhaps most vitally . 

I 

in need of proceeding efficiently) as if it had been conceived and executed by the 
Communist Conspirators. Puthermore, I read In a recent article describing the deterior- 
ation of hearing caused by sound waves above a certain decible level which I suspect 
is exceeded by our fire alarm horns. A special type of earmuff with a plastic covering:^ 
has been developed for workers in taconite plants who are subjected to dangerous levels 
of sound. If the fire alarm "system" cannot be corrected, I strongly urge thau each 



Crane student be issued a pair of these special eannuffs when he registers. Not to 
do so would be to take a cavalier attitued toward the haaard to his hearing that the 
student inevitably runs ytien he registers for classes at Crane. 

Not the least scandalous thing about this fire alarm "^tem" is that far from 
being Engineer BeU* s long awaited fire alarm gy^em for Crane, it is actually no 
fire alarm at all. We should all have learned £rom the parable of the bpy who cried 
"Wolf I Wolf I" all of the time that an alarm becomes valueless if it is falsely sounded 
all the time. By ^rpetuating a fixe alarm "system" that is actually no alarm, we are 
creating the ideal condition for a major catastrophe on the west side. 

; 

Finally, there ii the haaard to life and limb as toU aa a ecandaloua waate of 
fire department effort and taj^ayer'a money inrolded in having ttie Crane fire alarm - 
"ayaten" hodked to the fire atatlon ao that a nm*er of fire trueka, hodk-and-ladder 
iiagona, Snorkela, and other equipment , muat converge upon the huUdlng each tine the ' 
-faulty system is falsely sounded. 

We are guilty of shameful apathy to have permitted this critical i^oblem to go un- 
aolved ao long. I urge you to carry thia problem to the community and to city hall if _ 
neoeaaary to bring about a aolution. It oecura to me that there miat be aeveral accept- 
able Bolutlona, one of uhich mey be to ainply disconnect the new fire alarm "ayetem," 
admit that it la a failure and a ataggerlng waate of taapayera* money, and use the old 
ayatem of manually ringing the olaaa bella in a special way to give a fire alam. If 
there is a real fire, someone could call the fire department m the phone nr use the 
fire box in front of the school. 




Morris Murphy 
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APPENDIX T 



A READING ASSIGNMENT FROM ALDOUX HUXLEX*S BRAVE NEW WORLD USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
A GUEST 1£CTURS ABOUT UFE ON THE NAVAJO INDIA2i RESERVATION IN NEW MEHOO St ARIZONA 



- .... 



r ■ 



I- 

I 



i 

I 



i 



r 



^ TO COMPENSATORT STUDENTS t Mr* Garfi«ld Qrase, a Crane Erenij’.jg School student^ who 
has livtd on th« Naya;Jo Indian reservation in Arisona, will i>resent a slide teUc to 
students in the ,prog7;aa next week« The following seleotion j.s an excerpt from Aldous 
Huxley *s novel .^*ave New Tforld idiich is to be read and discu£tsed in preparation for 
Mr* Grace's appeamnce. A tc^pic for the final in-class writilng aa8lgnn.@nt will be 
related to the combined experience of reading the selection, hearing Mr. Grace, and 
discussing various aspects of Navajo and Hopl Indian culture. , 

The novel is about how people of the future may live in a hig^ily mechaniaed and 
standardised society under a benevolent but absolute world dictatorship. Bernard and 
Lenina axw a London couple who have decided to visit the "savage reservations," as they 
are called. Bernard goes because he has begun to tire of Ihe monotony of civilised 
life, and Lenina goes along not really knowing what she is lotting herself in for. 

The "soma" that she longs for is a trai.\quiliser that everyone in civilised society . , 
thkes vdien things stairt to get unpleasaiAt. Such expressions as "fordliness" and 

I 

"for ford's sate" indicate that the gods of these future people may be the scientists 
and techniclana who were responsible for Ivinging about their "wonderful" new world. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 



The mesa was like a ship becalmed in a strait of 
lion-coloured dust. The ^channel wound between pre- 
cipitous banks, and slanting from one wall to the otlicr 
across the valley ran a streak of green— -the river and 
its Aeids. On the prow of that stone sliip in the cen- 
tre of the strait, and seemingly a part of it, a sliapcd 
and geometrical outcrop of the .naked rock, stood 
the pueblo of M;ilpajs» B.)ock Above blockf c#icli story 
sniaUcr than the one below, the tall houses rose like , 
stepped arid amputated pyramids into the blue sky. 
At their feet lay a straggle of low buildings, a criss- 
cross of walls; and on three sides the precipices fell 
sheer into the plain. A few columns of smoke mounted 



A V' 

•j — I — imiiiiii 

guide who had been appointed to take tiicni up to , 
the pueblo. Her feeling w;is evidently reciprocated; 
the very back of the man, as he walked along before 
them, was hostile, sullenly contemptuous. 

‘ “Besides,” she lowered her voicc^ “he smells.” • 



I 












brave A’/iir WORLD 

^^Bernard did not attcmi.c to deny it. They «-ali-c;i 

Suddenly it was as though the whole ait had come 
a sc and were pulsing, pulsing with the indefatifc 
able movement of blood. Up there, in Alalpais, t& 
drums were being beaten. Dicir feet fell in with the 
niystcrious heart; they <,uickencd their 

. K Ti ®i P™' *'''P ^owoKil on-r 

tnem, three hundred feet to tlic gunwale. 

I wish we could have brought the plane,” said 
Lenina, looking up resentfully at the blank impcml. 
me rock-face. I hate walking. And you feel so sm:ill 
when you re on the ground at the bottom of a bill.” 

1 hey walked a ong for some way in the shadow of 
the mesa, rounded a projection, and there, in a water- 

* companion ladder. 

1 hey climbed. It was a yery steep path that zig/.a«gcd 
from side to side of the gully. Som.etimes the pulMiif* ■ 

“’audible, at othe^ tiic? 
seemed to be beating only pi.st round the corner. ' 

\\hcn they were half-way up, an eagle ficvs onst 
so close to them that the wind of his wings hKnv 
chill on tneir faces. In a crevice of the rocK lay a 
pile of bones. It was all opprc.ssivc!y queer, and the 
Indian smelt stronger and stronger. They emercred 
at last from the ravine into the full sunlight. The ton 
® **'^^*' stone. , 

ms» V n Charing-T Tower,” was Lenina s com- 
ment. But she was not allowed to enjoy her dlsctivcry 
of this reassuring resemblance for long. A padding 

rounJ- Nakcll fruiii 
^ tnroac to pavcl, their dark browui bodies minted. with 
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‘•But how can tlicy live like tliis?” she broke out in 
a voice of indignant incredulity. (It wasn’t possible.) 

Bernard shrugged his shoulders philosophically. 
“Anyhow,” he said, “they’ve been doing it for rfic 
last five or six thousand years. So 1 suppose they 
must be used to it by now.”^ > . • Ti 



ALDOVH- HUXLEY 

white lines ( like asphalt tennis courts,” Lenina was 
later to explain), their faces inhuman with daubin^s 
of scarlet, black and ochre, two Indians came run- 
ning along the path. I'heir black hair was braided 
\Mth fox fur and red hatincL Cloaks of turkey feath- 
ers fluttered from their shoulders; huge fearner dia- 
denis exploded gaudily round their heads. With every 
. step they took came the clink and rattle of their sil- 
ver bracelets, their heavy necklaces of bone and tur- 
cjuoise beads. They came on without a word, runnki'i^ 
quietly in their deerskm moccasins. One of them A\-as 
liolding a feather brush; the other carried, in ciihcr 
hand, what^ looked at a distance like three or font 
pieces of thick rope. One of the ropes writhed uneas- 
ily, and suddenly Lenina saw. that they were snakc.s. 
The men came nearer and nearer; their dark eyes 
• looked at her, but without giving any sign of recog- 
nition, any smallest sign that they had seen her or 
were aware of her existence. The writhing snake hung 
limp again \yith the rest. The men passed. 

‘ 1 don’t like it,” said Lenina. “I don’t like it.” • • 
She liked even less what awaited her at the entrance 
to the pueblo, where tlieir guide had left tlicm while 
lie went inside for instructions. The dirt, to start 
with, the piles of rubbish, the dust, the dogs, the flies. 

, Mer face wrinkled up into a grimace of disgust. She 
. held her handkerchief to her nose. 



BRAVE iWfnV WORLD ‘ 

“But cleanlinccs is next to fordline-ss,” slic inslstc<l. 
les, and civilization is sterilization,” Bernard went 
on, cone uding on a tone of irony the second iiyp- 
nopxdic lesson in elementary hygiene. “Bur these peo- 
plc have never heard of Our ?ord, and they arenY 
civilized. So there’s no point in ...” 

“Oh!” She gripped his arm. “Look.” 

An almost naked Indian was very’ slowly climliin*'' 

* ■ , . , tiic first-floor terrace of *a 

neighboring house— rung after rung, with the trem- 
ulous caution of extreme old age. flis face was pro- 
foundly wrinkled and black, like a mask of obsidian. 

\ 1 he toothless mouth had fallen in. At the corners of 
the bps, and on each side of the chin, a few long 
bristles gleamed almost white against the dark skin. , 
TJic long unbraided hair hung down in grey wisps 
•round his face. His body was bent and eniaciatcJ to 
the bone, almost flcshlcss. Very slowly he came down, 
pausing at each rung before he ventured another step, 
Wiiats the matter with him?’* whispered Lenina. 
Her c)'cs were wide with horror and anuvzcmcnt. 

He s' old, that’s all,” Bernard answered as care- 
lessly as he could. He too was startled; but lie iiuule 
an effort to seem unmoved. 

“Old?” she repeated. “But the Director’s old; lots 
of people arc old; they’re not like that.” 

“That’s because we don’t allow their, to be like 
that. We prcser*'c them from diseases, W'^c keep rheir 
intcrirdl secretions artificially balanced at a youthful 
ci]iiilibriuin. We don't permit their magncsium-cal- 
ciuni ratio to fail below what it was at thirty. Wc~ 
give them transfusion of young blood. We keep their 
metabolism permanently stimulated. So, of cou^^c, 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 

they don’t look like that. Partly,” he added, “because 
most of them die lon^ before they reach this old crea- 
ture’s age. Youth ahnost unimpaired till sixty, and 
then, crack! the end.” 

But Lenina was not listening. She was watching 
the old man. Slowly, slowly he came down. His feet 
touched the grbunc. I Ic turned. In their deep-sunken 
orbits his eyes were still extraordinarily, briglit. They 
looked at her for a long moment expressionlessly, 
without surprise, as though she had not been there 
at all. Then slowly, with bettt back, the old man 
hobbled past them and was gone. 

“But it’s terrible,” Lenina whispereu. “It’s awful. 

We ought not to have come here.” She felt in her 
pocket for her rowa— only to discover that, by some 
unprecedented oversight, she had left the bottle down 
at the rest-house. Bernard’s pockets were also empty. 

Lenina, was left to face the horrors of Malpais 
unaided. They came crowding in on her thick and 
fast. The spectacle of two young women giving the , 
breast to their babies made her blush and turn away 
her face. She had never seen anything so indecent 
in hei life. And what made it worse was that, imstcad 
of tactfully ignoring it, Bernard proceeded to nwke 
, open comments ou this revoltingly viviparous scene. 
Ashamed, now that the effects of the som had worn 
off, of the weakness he had displayed that mornin" 
in the hotel, he went out of his way to show himself 
strong and unorthodox. 

“What a wonderfully intimate rclarldnship,” he 
said, deliberately outrageous. “And what an intensity 
of feeling it must generate! 1 often think one may 
have mi.sscd something in not having had a mother. 

! •; •• ! ■ I 
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And perhaps you’ve missed .something in not 
a motner, Lenina. Imagine yourself sitting there u iti*. 
a little baby of your own. . . .” 

“Bernarr* How c.m you?” The passage of an old 
woman wuh ophfhahmi and a disease ^of the skin 
distracted her from ijer indignation. 

“Let’s go away,” sl|c begged. “1 don't like it.” 

But at this momcii|t their guide came b.ick and. 
beckoning them to follow, led the way dowr. ih.c 
narrow street bctwceiji the houses. They nniivdcvi 
corner. A dead dog Was lying on a ruliliisli heap; .i 
woman with a goitre w’as looking for lice in the liair 
of a small girl.'^Tncir guide halted at the foot of i 
ladder, raised his hatid perpcndiciilarly. then darted 
it horizontally forward. Tlicy did what he nuitelv ^ 
commanded — climbed the ladder and w alked througli 
tlie doorw'ay, to which it gave access, into a long 
narrow room, rather dark and smelling of smoke and 
cooked grease and long-worn, long-imw'.’slicd clothe;. 
At the further end of the room was another doorway, 
through w'hich came a shaft of sunlight and the noise. . 
vety loud and close, of the drums. 

They stepped across the threshold and found them- ‘ 
selves on a wide terrace. Below thc:n, sluit in by the 
tall houses, was the village square, crowded with 
Indians. Bright blankct.s, and feathers in black hair, 
and the glint of turquoise, and dark .skins shining 
with heat. Lenina put her liandkcrchicf to her r.i>.se j 
again. In the open sp.acc at the centre of the so,ir.irc ’ 
were two circular platforms of inasomy and tmm- 
plcd clay — the roofs, it w‘a.s evident, of tmdcfgrmuul 
chambers; fur in the centre of each platform was a*t 
open hatchway, with a ladder* emerging from . the 
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lower darkness. A sound of subterranean flute play- 
ing came up and was almost lost in'tlic steady re- 
morseless persistence of the drum!;. 

Lenina liked the drums. Shutting her eyes she aban- 
doned herself to their soft repeated thunder, allowed 
It to invade her consciousness more and more com- 
pletely, till at last there was nothing left in the world 
but that one deep pulse of sound. It reminded her 
reassuringly of the s)dithctic noises made at Solidarity 
Services and Ford’s Day celebrations. “Orgy-porgy, * 
she wliispercd to herself. These drums beat out jubc 
the same rhythms. 

. "Iherc was a sudden startling burst of singing- 
hundreds of male voices crying out fiercely in harsh 
. metallic unison. A few long notes and , silence, the 
thunderous silence of the’ drums; then shrill, in a 
neighing treble, the women’s answer. Then again the 
drums; and once more the men’s deep savage afiinna- 
tion of their manhood. 

Queer — ^yes. The place was queer, so was the mu- 
sic, so were the clothes and. the goitres and the skin 
diseases and the old people. But the performance it- 
self — there seemed to be nothing specially queer 
about that. 

“It reminds me of a lower-caste Community Sing,” , 
she told Bernard. 

But a little later it was reminding her a gpod deal 
less of that innocuous function. For suddenly there 
had swanned up from those round chambers under- 
ground a gha,stly troop of monsters. I^Iidcously 
masked or painted out of all semblance of humanicy, 
they had tramped out a strange limping dance round 
the square; round and again round, singing as they 
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went, round and round — each time a little faster; and 
the drums had changed and quickened tlicir rhytiun. 
so that it became like tlie pulsing of fever in the ear.s; 
and the crowd had begun to smg with the danccr^, 
louder and louder; and first one woman had shrieked, 
and then another and another, as thoucfh they Vvcrc 
being killed; and then suddenly the tc-tder of the 
dancers broke out of the line, ran to a big wooden 
chest which was standing at one end of the square, 
raised the lid and pulled out a pair of black snake;; 
A great yell went up from the crowd, and ali thj 
other dancers ran towards him with outstretched 
hands. He to.''vScd the snakes to the first-comers, then 
dipped back into the chc.st for more. More and more, 
black snakes and brown and mottled — he flung them 
out. And then the dance began again on a driFcrcnt 
rhythm. Round and round they went with their 
snakes; snakily, with a soft undulating movement at 
the knees and hips. Round and round. Then the 
leader gave a signal, and one after another, all the 
snakes were flung down in the middle of the square; 
an old man ca;iic up from underground and sprin- 
kled them with corn meal, and from the other hatch- 
way came a woman and sprinkled them u ith* water 
from a black jar. Then the old man lifted his hand 
and, vStartlingly, terrifyingly, there was absolute si- 
lence. The drums stopped beating, life seemed to 
have come to an end. The old man pointed towards 
the two hatchways that gave entrance to the loner 
world.. And slowly, raised by invisible hands from 
below, there emerged from tnc one a painted image 
of an eagle, from liic other that of a man, naked, and 
Railed to a cross. They hung there, seemingly sc|f- 
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sustained, as thourdi watching. The old man clapped 
his hands. Naked out for a white cotton breech-cloth, 
a boy of about cljjhtccn stepped out of tlie crowd 
and stood before him, his hands Crossed over his clicst, 
his head bowed. The old man made the sign of the- 
cross over him and turned aw^ay. Slowly, the boy 
began to walk round the writhing he*ap of snakes. 
He had completed the first circuit and was half-way 
through the second when, from among .the dancers, 
a tall man. wearing the mask of a coyote and holding 
in his hand a whip of plaited leather, advanced 
towards him. The boy moved on as though unaware 
of the other’s existence. The coyote-man raised his 
whip; there was a long moment of expectancy, then 
. a swift movement, the whistle of the lash and its 
loud flat-sounding impact on the flesh. The boy’s 
body quivered; but he made no sound, he walked on 
at the same slow, steady pace. The coyote struck 
again, again; and at every blow' at first a gasp, and 
then a deep groan went up from the crowd. The boy 
w'alked on. Twice, thrice, four times round he went. 
The blood was streaming. Five times round, six times 
round. Suddenly Lenina covered her face with her 
hands and began to .sob. “Oh, stop them, stop them!” 
she implored.' But the whip fell and fell inexorably. 
Seven times round. Then all at once the boy stag- 
gered and, still without a sound, pitched forward on 
to his face. Bending over him, the old man touched 
his back with a long white feather, held it up for a 
moment, crim.son, for the people to sec, then shook 
it thrice over the snakes. A few drops fell, and sud- 
denly the drums broke out again into a Pjjnic of hur- 
rying notes; there was a great shout. The dancers 
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rushed forward, picked up the sn.ikcs and ran our of 
the square. Men, women, children, all tlic crowd rim 
after them. A minute later the square was empty, o»ily 
the boy remained, prone w'herc he had fallen, quite 
still. Three old woir.cn came our of one of t!ie houses. 
• ano with some difficulty lifted him and carried him 
in. Tlie eagle and tlic man on the cross kept guard 
for a little while over the empty pueblo; then, .la 
though they had seen enough, sanlc slowly down 
through their hatchways, out of sight, into the ncriicr 
world. 

Lenina was still sobbing. “Too awful,” she kept 
repeating, and all Bernard’s consolations were in vain. 
“Too av/ful! That blood!” She shudJernd. “Ob, 1 
wish I bad my soma.** j 

Tliere w'as the sound of feet in the inner room. 

Lenina did not mo\ e, but .sat wdth her face in licr 
hands, unseein", apart. Only Bernard turned round. 

fhe dress or the young man wdio now stepped out 
on to the terrace was Indian; but his plaited hair w.is 
straw-coloured, his eyes a pale blue, and his skin .1 
white skin, broi.^cd. 

“Hullo. Good-morrow,” .said the stranger, in fault- 
less but peculiar English. “You’re civui/.cd, aren’t 
you? You come from the Other Place, outside flic 
Rc.scrvatipn?” 

“Who on cardi . . , .5>” Bernard began in aston- 
ishment. 

The young man sighed and sliook his bead. “A 
most unhappy gentleman.” And, pointing to’ the 
bloodstains in tlic centre of the square, “Do you see 
that damned spot?” he asked in a voice tliat trem- 
bled with emotion. - * - 
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A CO 2i POSITION LA BOR- A TORY 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, AND OPERATION 

BY 



Ppger Wo Conner, and Terence Wc Belshaw , 
Instructors in English, Loop Cnn\pus 



Fellows of the Innovations Conter, Summer, 1968 



lu IS conu’aon complaint that ^students need more in~ 
c.^viuualisec attention, especially in skill“devGlcpmont courses 
liAe^ composition o We have taken a s’tep in this direction by 
eovoloping a composition laboratory, in which a student can 
work at his own rate on the kinds of writing difficulties 
that appear in his own themes. The idea for a composition 
la.joratory is not new j such laI")oratoriGs are in use in many 
colleges^ across the country . But the advice we had from 
people v7no operated some of these laboratories v/as that we 
ohoulci not try to imitate any eiiistincj model but design our 
oi7n laboratory to fit the objectives and circuinstances of 
our own school. 



v'Je found, indeed, that the premises dictated the form. 
We wanted to set up circumstances under which the studen-c 
could raove, on his own as much as possible, from -the diffi- 
culties on his therfiG to rea.dings and exercises v/hich would 
strong-then his skill to overcome those difficulties. Then 
we would neoci a testing procedure to check the effectiveness 
of the s-tudent's self -directed vrork. The more the student 
was able to complete tiiis procedure by himself, the more 
time the laboratory instructor would have for genuine tu- 
torial help for individual students. 
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3p*5 was to isolate c<?.ch of the many kinds of 

rocognized over the centurios 
. ,°^- ^''-?toric and grammar have boon taught. To each 

subject choice and state- 

“nd or topic, coheronco, logic, syntax and style, 

h” assigned an abbreviation which would be used 

internr't"t?r=^°^ the themes. To help the student 

whi't?-fTi„^ , syrabols, we composed a handlioofc 

*2s a concise explanation of each error under the 

is to analyze 

1 i^rings his corrected theme to the 
-cxoo^utory. i-urohermore, after consulting the handbook to 
cecermine the kinds of mistaiccs ho is making, the student re- 
cords the number of each kind of error for each theme oii a 

after a few themes it is possible for the 

progress sheet and determine for him- 
se.*.r which areas he needs to work on. 

Our next job was to direct the student to readings and 
exercises that would give him the help he needed. To tliis 
ene we assembled a^small library of texcbooks, using self- 

^ texts v;here avaialble and providing ans- 

v/e^ .^ooxs ior the more conventional texts. The reasons for 
using a multiplicity of texts are that no one text covers 

of errors on our list and that, when texts 
CO L.eal with che same kind of difficulty, thev do it in differ- 

example, may give a very good explaS- 
lon of tne cifficulty but fail to provide the extensive skill 

SorSch-s^^^^ another text. The student needs both 

vfe then incexed the textbooks according to our ov 7 n list 
symbols, and ror each of the eighty-six symbols, 
ouc an assignment sheet that tells the student what 

deal with that -particular 

ttZ Z* scudent now, having determined what area he needs 

nroM^ file, draws an assignment sheet for that 

first text on the sheet and goes to work. 
sSet through all the material on the assignment 

instructor for the quiz on that particular 
sKiii, the quiz grace is recorded, and he moves on to another 
assignment. 
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This suroiTiGr the laboratory v/as used by one 'class of 
English 101 and one class of English 100 j, the former spend- 
ing an average of forty minutes and the latter sixty minutes 
of each one-hundred minute class session in the la.boratory. 

The procedure has run very smoothly, the students demonstra- 
ting both ability and v/illingnoss to work on their own initia- 
tive » As anticipated, the laboratory instructor has been 
largely freed to v 7 ork with students on a tutorial basis. This - 
important advantage of the laboratory could be more fully 
realised, hov7ever, if a student aide were available to handle 
procedural questions, adrainister quizzes, and bo trained as 
a tutor to ansv7er questions.^ 

Wo have not yet evaluated the effect of the laboratory 
on the v/riting of the students fully (this will have to V7ait 
the end-of~semestcr themes and tests) , but we have seen enough 
progress in individuals and through very rough statistics to 
encourage us in the use of the labcratory for the fall semes- 
ter. If the laboratory is as efficient as wo believe and if 
the tutorial attention possible is as effective as we believe, 
there is evidence that students now placed in remedial classes 
for one or two semesters could be enrolled directly in 101 
courses if they had t?ie benefit of laboratory tuition at the 
same time .2 This fall, therefore, in addition to opening the 
laboratory facilities to teacliors who many want to use them 
with their regular classes, V 7 e shall take thirty students 
who V70uld normally place in reraedial courses , enroll them in 
with 101 students in tv 70 regular 101 classes, and enroll them 
in the laboratory for tv70 hours a V7eek. ' (In addition, they 
vjill take two hours of remedial reading a V7oek.) Providing 
they do satisfactory work on the laboratory assignments, they 
will be graded by the same standards as the 101 students in 
their 101 classes. If this innovation is successful, we may 
hope to put au end to the tii::p-consuiriing,^ invidious and often 
deraoralizing tracking system ,5 the ineffectiveness of V7hich 
has long been a matter of concern. 



1, My argiunent is not primarily iTith the ideas for a composition laboratory described in 
the preceding paragraphs o Conner and Hr. Belshaw are to be commended for the thorough- 
ness TJith irhich they have implemented a method that should be of help to remedial students. 
.One reservation about the method, however, has to du idth the use of a library of textbooks 
to guide the student in correcting his ^Triting problems, A possible disadvantage in this 
is that the remedial student is likely to become bevaldered by the inconsistencies in gram- 
matical terminology as he consults the various handbooks in the laboratory library. The 
noun or adjective that may follow the subject and main verb and either renames or modifies 
the subject, for exarale, may be referred to as the subjective complement, predicate adjec- 
tive, adjective complement, predicate noun, or noun cori^lement depending upon the particular 
handbook that the student consults. Added to the inconsistencies in terminology, the student 
must cope trith different approaches to the description of the language taken by the authors 
of different texts such as traditional (prescriptive), descriptive (inductive), English as 



a second language or standard English 
(tU hU) 



a second dialect ( contrastive) p and generative* 



2» Ky r.ain argunano is against this unrealistic and grandiose concept of xjhat a composition 
laboratciry can accomplish in one semester for students •!iio uould otherwise be enrolled in 
English 98 cr English IOC because of the reasons stated on page 109 and because of oar ee:- 
perience ao Crane niien Tre registered all remedial students in English 100 (see the bottom 
01 page 3 and pages 1} and 5) o Great dissatisfaction developed among the teachers of English 
ICO because trie spectrum of ability in the classes TJas too broad making them very difficult 
classes uo teach and because too many students had to be failed because they could not reach 
English lor level by the end of ore semester* Putting English 98 and English 100 level 
students in English 101 classes would seem to me to compound these difficulties* 

Erom discussions i-rith Kr* Conner and BelshaWp I understand that the plan is not 
to issue a grade to students irho cannot make a passing grade in their experimental 101 
course and to allow the student to repeat the course until he can make a passing grade* 
but I question the value of placing a student in a coui'se in which it is a foregone con- 
clusion that he T-rill fail if a college standard is maintained and then having him simply 
repeat the course in which he has already failed* It vrould seem to me much more construc- 
tive to place a student initially in a course at a level which affords a realistic possi- 
bility for success* Then if he failSp it would seem preferable to give him the option of 
a different English course at the same level such as we pi'esently are able to do at Crane 
I'jith the remedial English courses and the Compensatory Education progrard* (M.M*) 

3« "time consuming” A remedial program that valids.tes the commitment of the institution 
to the open door policy will of necessity be time consujmingo A little simple arithmetic 
Tri.ll illustrate this* According to the Gates Reading Survey^ the moan reading grade level 
of students start ir.g English 98 at Crane during the Fall Semester 1966 was 8 *3, and during 
xhe Spring Semester 196? it was 8*0* In the fall Semester 1967^ students starting English 
98 at Craiie had a mean reading grade level of 8*3 according to the Nelson-Eenny Reading 
Test, The mean grade level irfiprovement of English 98 students at Crane during the aca- 
demic year 1966-1967 t.^as 1*5 grade levels per semester* The mean reading grade level of 
students starting English 100 at Crane durir^ the Fall Semester I966 according to the 
Gates Reading Survey was 9»7^ and in the Spring Semester I967 it was 9*7, Students start- 
ing English 100 at Crane in the fall Semester I967 had a mean reading grade level of 9*6 
according to the Nelson-Benny Reading test. The mean improvement of English 100 students 
at Crane during the academic year 1966-I967 was 0*6 grade levels per semester. 

Unless incoming students at the Loop Branch read a whee of a lot better than incoming 
students at Crane (and I strongly doubt that they ao since I always see a nuriiber of my 
former Crane students when I visit the Loop Branch) ^ it is going to take more than a sem- 
ester of good remediation to bring many of them up to approximately twelfth-grade level, 
which xTOuld seem requisite for doing college-level academic xork* 

(Note: The figures concerning reading grade levels of Crane students are derived 
from Appendixes H and Q*) (M.M.) 

Uo "invidious” If the placement instruments currently being used discriminate unfairly, 
the reasonable solution would seem to be to adopt or develop instruments capable of placing 
students accurately* To dispense mth remedial classes and programs because English 
Placement Test, Form R is not entirely satisfactory is very much like throiriLng out the 
baby -vrith the bath water, (m* M*) 
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5. “tracking systejn" The present remedial courses and programs are not a “tracking 

system" since being placed in them does not determine the curriculum that the student 
!-7ill later follow* 

6, "ineffectiveness" By what standard are present remedial courses and programs 
ineffective? Are some courses and programs less ineffective than others? Shat is 
the evidence behind the value judgment? This sort of unsubstantiated blanl<et con- 
demnation of remedial courses and program.s is in itseK a chief demoralizing factor* 

I sincerely hope that the future course of the institution lall be deoermined by 

the patient accumulation and diligent investigation of facts rather than by rhetoric. 
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